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7 Fe CHAP. IT. 
Of Country Affairs in General, 


TY EFORE I come to ſpeak paxticular- 

ll ly of Matters relating to a Country 
Life, it will not be improper to glance 

a little upon this Subject as ic offers it ſelf to 


our General Proſpeft, which indeed is both 
x B Plea» 


2 Of Country Afﬀairs in General. 
pleaſant and profitable. And Firſt. for its 
Pleaſure, what can be more ſuitable to a ſeri- 
ous and 'well difpos'd Mind, -than to contem- - 
plate the Improvements ot Nature by the va- 
rious Methods aud Arts of Culture : The ſame 
{pot of Ground, which ſome Time ſince was 
nothing but Heath and Deſart, and under the 
Otiginal Curſe of Thorns and Bryers, after 
a little: Labour and Expence, ſeems reſtor'd to 
its Primitive Beauty in the State of Paradiſe. 
Curious Groves and Walks, fruitful Fields of 
Corn and Wane, with Flowry Meadows, and 
{weet Paſtures, well ſtor'd with all ſorts of 
Cattle for Food and Uſe, together with all 
the Advantages and Delights of Water-Cur- 
rents and Rivolets; as alſo with infinite Va- 
riety of Fruait-bearing Trees, of beautiful 
Flowers, of {ſweet and fragrant Herbs, e*c. 
are the familiarand eafie ProduQtions of Indu- 
ſtry and Ingenuity ; all which, as they afford 
extream Delight to our Senſes, {o mult it needs 
be a raviſhing Pleaſure for the Contemplative 
to conſider. What an Infinite Variety of Ve- 
getables, ſo beautiful and grateful to all our 
Senſes, and ſo (overeign and uſeful for Health, 
may be produced out of a little portion of 
Eafth well cultivated, and all this from litt!c 
Seeds or Grains of ſmall worth in appearance : 
So that this kind of Employment may moſt 
properly be call'd 7 Recreation, not only trom 
the Refreſhment it gives to the Mind, but from 
the Reſtauration of Nature, which may be lookt 


upon as a New Creation of things; when from 
, ; , Nos 


Of Country Aﬀairs in General. 7 
Nothing, or from ſomething next to Nothing, 


we become the Inſtruments of producing, or of 


BE reſtoring them in ſuch Perfection. 


Andaltho the Practice of Husbandry be a 
Buſineſs of ſome Toil and Care, of ſome Ha- 
zard and Expence, yet there 1s this in it to 
make all theſe things eafie, viz. When a Man 
ſhall conſider the gradual Advancements of 
growing Nature, ſo that every Day repreſents 
Things under New Colours and Beauties. 
'Tis pleaſant to ſee a Field of Corn ſhooting 
out of the Earth, which Pleaſure 15 ſoon loft 
in'a new and ſucceeding pleaſure of ſeeing the 
whole Surface of the Ground, upon the ap- 
proach, perhaps of Winter, cover'd with the 
Blades of Green Corn, freſh and verdant as the 
Virgin Spring. T his Pleaſure likewiſe, 1s again 
ſucceeded with others, ariſing ſtill from the 
New Appearances of Nature, which muſt needs 
be a growing Delight, foraſmuch as every Day 
leads us to a nearer Proſpect of Harveſt, which 
is the Crown of all our Labours. 

The like Content may be reap'd from all the 
other Employments of the Country, whether 
they relate to Planting, or to the Ordering of 
Paſturage. The Meadow which to Day 1s 
Green, two or three Days hence appears: 1n 
another Livery, even that of Floweis, one 
Week White, anon Yellow, as ſoon Purple, 
or perhaps, in divers Colours 2t once, as it Na- 


tare had borrow'd its Reauties from Art and * 


Fancy. Fruit-bearing Trees, for {ome time, 
are cover'd with ſpotleſs and fweet-{rrell- 
B 2 Ing 
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ing Bloſſoms, ſuch as Perfame the Air, and ra- 
viſh our Senſes with ſurprifing Delights: 
Theſe Dropping off, the Fruit it telf begins to 
appear in its Intancy, which every day grows 
tnore Fair till it arrive to Maturity ; wt then 
ſerves further to gratifie our Senſes in yielding 
us Food of Delicacy ; but more eminently, by 
affording us thoſe excellent Liquors, by which 
the heart of Man's made glad, and his Body ſu- 
ſtam'd and nouriſh'd. | 
Indeed, were we to take up always with any 
one Entertainment of Nature, we ſhould ſoon 
ſurfeit with it, as we ſee it happens daily to us 
in other Caſes, where the conſtant Fruition of 
one Thing ceaſes toaffett us : But where there 
IS fuch an infinite Variety of Things (fuch as 
are the Productions of the Earth) tendered to 
us ſucceſlively, and in their ſeveral Seaſons, 
this cannot but ſweeten the Mind with won- 
derful Content : So that as the ToilS and La- 
bours are ſtill returning, in like manner are the 
{weet fruits of them alſo : And even Toll and 
Labour it ſelf, has this Pleaſure in it, that it 
quickens Appetite, and contributes to Health 
and Strength of Body, where 'tis not ir'Exceſs, 
and accompanied with Diſorders. And when 
a Man attentively conſiders the Annual Pro- 
greſs of Nature through all its Stages and Alte- 
rations, it cannot but mind him of his own 
continual Changes, ſtill leading him forwards 
towards his End, which is, or ought to bea 
thing of more conſequence to him than all the ' 
other Pleaſures which he may jultly hope to 
reap 


Of Country Aﬀairs in General. + 
reap from the ſeveral Bleſſings and Seaſons of 
the Year. Ji VS 9 

Hence it was, that the Braveſt Men in the 
_ Firſt Ages of the World, , betook themſelves 
generally to Husbandry, which (however f1m- 
ple and rude, as it appear'd) was found very 
advantigeous and delightful ; infomuch that 
the Poets of Ancient and Modern Times, when 
they would deſcribe the true Felicity of Man, 
and give their Fancies the largeſt Flights of 
Freedom and Gayety, borrow all theſe Deſcri- 
 ptions from the Paſtoral Life ; and even they, 
who give us Characters of Great Generals and 
Princes in Heroick Strains, ſi1ll repreient 'em 
by Metaphors of this Nature: Hence it was 
that they were called, Shepherds of the People, 
and the Scepter or Enſign of their Offize was 
a Rod, or Staff, not a Sword. And truly, if 
we conſider the matter with a little Attention, 
we may readily obſerve that 'Men, ard other 
Animals of the Herd, or ſuch as affociate to- 
gether, are to be govern'd much by the ſime 
| Meaſures. King David, who ruPFd Ins People 
certainly by good Maxims, and - was the beft 
and happieſt of any of that Nation, receiv'q 
doubtleſs, much Inſtruction from his Paſtoral 
Methods, of which we have many Inſtances 
through the whole Tenour of his P/alzzs ; but 
to proceed. 

The Great Eſteem which the Ancients had 
for Husbandry is further legible from hence, 
That they aſcrib'd Divine Honours to thoſe 
who were the Izventers and Promoters of it,ſuch 
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6 Of Country Affairs in General. 
as Bacchas, Ceres, Pan, Diana, CC. Invocating 
them as the Tutelar Deities over theſe Afﬀairs: 
Nor was there a God or Goddeſs to which 
they did not Conſecrate ſome Tree or Plant, 
thereby obliging them (as they thought) to 
attend more ' particularly to the Preſervation 
of them. But aboveall, the Egyptians being 
the greateſt Corn-Maſters in the World, to re- 
cognize the Benefits they receiv'd from Apis or 
Serap#.a great Prince, 'vho preſerv'd them from 
Famine (which Apis 1 1s, by many, conjeCturd 
to have been the Patriarch Joſeph) ever wor- 
ſhipp'd him as their Supreme Deity, under the 
Symbol or Repreſentation of an Ox or Calf, 
in conſideration, that 'twas to the Labour of 
that Creature we chiefly owe our Suſtenance 
and Life. 
And after the Gods; Thoſe Men were ever 
held in greateft Honour and Veneration, who 
procur'd Peace and Plenty to the World, el- 
ther by diſtributing their Liberality, or by 
protetting their Subjz&s from Foreign Ene- 
mies, thereby leaving them at Falſe to follow 
their Country Employments ; and ſuch an 
one was Aruguſiys, under whoſe Reign the 
Temple of Jaws was ſhut, who likewiſe 
mach delighted himſelf in Rural Avocati- 
ons, and in the Converſation of Mecenas, the 
reat Patron of Husbandry and Learned Men. 
he Figure of the World, encompaſſed with 
Olive-Branches, with the Inſcription of Pax 
Orbis Terrarum, was juſtly inſcrib'd by the | 
Senate _ his Coins, for the Peace aud | 
FE | Plenty | 
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Plenty under. the Influence of his. Govern- - 
ment. The Forms of Plenty; the Buſbels 
and - Meaſures of Corn in the Ears, with. 
the Inſcriptions of Angora; or Congravingr, 
were the fulleſt Demonſtrations of + Frinizx's 


' Greatneſs, and of the Peoples Gratitude : all 


which Teſtimonials, or Fompous Attributes, 
were {tl meaſur'd, I ſay, from the Fruits of 
the Earth ; ſo that the Roxrans never thought 
themſelves happier than under the Reigns of 
ſuch Emperors, who favonr'd them this 
way : So that the Titles which are given to. 


Adrian (under whoſe Reign. the Roman Em- 


pire ſeem'd to be arriv'd to its fulleſt Beauty 
and Growth) were not dawbing Flatteries, tut 
juſt acknowledgments of their Obligations 
to him, when 4n their Medals tney Figur'd 
that Emperor with his Hand raifing a penftive 
Woman from the Ground, having a Crown 
on her Head, and a Globe jn her Lap, -with 
the Inſcription of Reſtitutori Orbis 1 errarun, 
thereby ſignifying, that he raisd the World 
from the Earth, as 1 may ſay. with ſome Par= 
don for the Soleciſm. Ths like Benefits were 
acknowledg*d by ſeveral Provinces in particu; 
lar, as appears by his Coins; for ſo it was, 
that this prudent Prince made it his buſinels, 
more than any before or atter him, to vi the 
ſeveral Regions of the Empire, ſetting hem 
11 good Order, and leavinz Marks oft | his 
Bounty through all the Stages of his Progreſs, 
The other many Noble Inſcriptions which-we 
meet with every where in Roa Monuments, 
B 4. {(12.h 
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ſuch as, Ob Cives Serovator ; Salus Generis Hu- 
mani Libertas Reftituta Pacator Orbis, &c. 
yere the Fruitful Ifſues of Peace and Plenty, 
as Plenty was ever the Offspring of the well 
cultivated Earth. | | 


What Eſtimation» the Jews had for a Coun- | 
try Life is very clear. from Sacred Writings ; | 
Moſt or all of the Patriarchs or Princes of 
the Eaſt, of whom we read, were Herdſmen 
and Followers of Husbandry. Fob had a 
large Stock of Cattle under his Care, and Ab- 
Jolom, David's Son and Darling, made a Feaſt 
for his Sheep-ſhearers. 

As for Prophane Story ; At ſuch Time as 
Rome was a Commonwealth, at which Time | 
likewiſe it moſt flouriſhed with brave and ver- | 
tuons Men; "Twas no rare thing for Plowmen | 
to lead forth their Armies ; Such an one was 
Atilizs, who was Tilling his Ground with a 
Yoke of. Oxen, and ſowing it himſelf, when 
the Senate ſent for him to be their General ; 
thoſe Hands of his holding the Reins of a 
Triumphant Carr, which but a hittle before, 
held the Plough, to which he gladly return'd 
again,having proſperouſlly finiſh'd what he un- 
dertook. No leſs Famous was Dnintivs Cin- 
cinnatus, who had the Dictatorſhip Conferr'd 
upon him ag he was Plowing his Four Acres 
of Land near the Vatican, bare-headed, or 
cover'd rather with Swett and Duſt : Four 
Acres'of Glebe, one would think but a {mall 
Pittance for a Rowan General or Emperou - ; 

| % 
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ſo conliſtent then was Greatneſs of Vertue 
with the narrow Linuts of Fortune. 
And even at ſuch Time as Roxze ſeem'd to be 
en box point, at the higheſt pitch of Luxury, we 
read of Terentins Varro, a Senator, who was 
the moſt Learned Man amoneſt all the Romans, 
and a Great Commander in the Civil Wars be- 


twixt Ceſar and Pompey, and of ſome Figure 


likewiſe during the 1rinmvirate, that he va- 
In'd himſelf much from his Breed of Mares, 
and from his Flock of Sheep, which was Se- 
ven Hundred, as he himſelt tells us in the Book 
he has Publiſhed de Ke kyſtica, wherein he 


 condeſcends to many Particulars relating to 


Husbandry and Good Houſwlfry, as alſo to 
the breeding and ordering of Fowl and Cattle. 
In the Second of which Books, being Dedicat- 
ed to his Friend Niger Tarranns, a Rowan No- 
bleman, he tells ns, how this Friend of his 
was went to Trudge it a Foot, from Market 
to Market, to buy Beaſts. 

| To beſhort, There cannot be a-greater Te- 


, ſtimony for the Honour of the Plough, than 


the Pehiviour of Romulus, the Firſt Founder 
of Rome, and, as T may fay, of that Vaſt Em- 
pire, as laying its Foundation in thoſe {ojid 
Maxims by which it orew to iuch a prodigi- 
ous G:eatne!is in after Ages: Amongſt which 
Fundamental Inſtitutions, - this was one (if 
nct the grea'e't) viz. to Frect a College of 
Prieſts, und:r :he Title of Sacerdotes Arrorum : 
Their Number was Twelve, of which he him- 
ſelf was one, condeſcending to be called the 

EE TIweclith 
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Twelfth Brother of that Fraternity, being ſo- 
lemnly Inſtalled thereunto by Laxreztia Acca, 
his Foſter-Mother, who platting a Garland 
'of the Ears of Corn, bound it on his Head 
with her White Fillet, which was lookt upon 
at that time to be the moſt Sacred Badge of 
Prieſthood, and was the Firſt Crown that we 
read of amonglt 'the Romans: And in o 
great Honour was it held in after Ages, that 
nothing but Death could put a Period to it, 
and was ever enjoyed, even in Times of Exile 
and Captivity. 

No Wonder then, it even Kings themſelves 
delighted to write: of Husbandry, ſuch as 
Hero, Philometor, Archelaus and Attalus. A- 
mong(ſt Militant Perſons, Xemophozz was emi- 
nent this way ; but much more famous was 
Mago, the Carthaginian, and Brother of Hani- 
bal; which Works of his were held in that 
Eſteem, as to be Tranſlated into divers Lan- 
guages, an Epitome whereof, made Greek, 
was ſent to Dejotarus, as a Jewel of Ineſtima- 
bleFalue; and particularly, it was lookt up- 
on by the Romans, to be ſo precious, that a- 
monegſt all the Africa» Monuments of Learn- 
ing, this alone was thought worthy of the 
Romans Care, and to be preſerv'd, upon the 
Subverſion of Carthage, being Tranſlated like- 
wile into the Rowan Language, by the ' Care 
and Diretions of M. Cato. Amongſt Philo- 
ſophers, whoſe Works are Extant, Ariſtotle, 
Pliny and Terentins Varro f1gnaliz'd themſelves 
upon this Subject, as did alſo Theocritus, He- 


. frod 
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fod and Virgil, amongſt the Ancient Poets, 
with infinite other Writers of modern Date. 

And ſuch an Influence truly had the Art and 
Practiſe of Husbandry upon the Minds'of Men, 
that the moſt eminent of them in all Ages, 
whether for Military or Civil Employments, 
did ever betake themſelves, in ſome degree or 
other, to this Courſe of Life. Hence it was 
that every Roman of old had his Villa where 
to beſtow himſelf in time of Vacancy! from 
Buſineſs, as they have at this Day in 1taly, and 
cllewhere, belike thinking themſelves then 
moſt happy, when they take up with the En- 
tertainments of their Vineyards. 

As to. the Profits ariſing from a Country 
Life, it is ſuperiluous to enlarge on that which 
is ſo obvious to all the World : And firſt, in 
reſpect of the General or Com:nonwealth.This 
is that great Vein by which the Blood is diſtri- 
buted through all Parts of the Body, or ra- 
ther the very "Blood it ſelf, ſince 1t 15 diffusd 
| over the Whole, nor can any Part or Mem- 
ber ſubſift withour it : It i3 the Foundation of 

rafick and Commerce, toraimuch as all the 
Manufactures and Commcditiez which we 
export or receive from Foreign Pazts, are but 
the Productions of the Farth at the firſt or ſe- 
cond hand. Corn, Wine, Oil, Fruits, Cloth, 
Linen or Woollen, Silks, @*c. are all of them 
the Off-ſpring of the Fart h, cultivated by Art . 
and Indultry. 

And as the Hustandman 13 moſt neceſſary 
to the Publick in Tim:s of Peace, fo 13 he as 
—_— u:etul 
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uſeful in Times of War, fince all the Stores 
and Magazines, by which Garriſons and Ar- 
mies in the Field are ſuſtain'd, are deriv'd 
from his Labour and Providence. The De- 
ſcription therefore which the Poet gave of 
old [taly, that it was Potens Armis atque Ubere 
Gleba, was well concerted; for Italy, as it was 
one of the moſt fruitful, fo it was the moſt 
martial and victorious Country under Hea- 
ven, giving Laws to all other Nations ; ſo 
that were it under the Command of one Prince, 
ze might poſſibly pretend to be once more the 
Miſtreſs of the World, as it was heretofore, 
when the Boundaries of its Empire were the 
Ocean, which it exceeded to in Greatneſs of 
Extent : Nor could it be poſlible for Flaxders, 
with the other neighbouring Countries, to 
ſuſtain ſuch vaſt Armies, and to have been the 
Seat of War and Deſolation for ſo many Ages 
_ together, with ſuch immenſe Loſſes and Cala- 

- mities, were they not enabled thereunta by the 
invincible Induſtry of its Inhabitants, and by 
the Fertility of the Soil. 
In the next place, if we regard the parti- 

'cular Intereſt of private Perſons, no leſs ob- 
vious 15 its. that nothing can more advance it 
than Husbandry : The great Eſtates and For- 
tunes which many Men arrive to this way, be- 
ing a certain Proof of this Truth. If ſome 
miſcarry, tis no wonder, whether it be through 
their own 1ll courſe of Life, Ignorance or 
Negligence, or perhaps from ſome ſiniſter Ac- 
cidents, from which no State or Condition _—_ 
| e 
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be exempted :. But in the Genera], 'tis certain, 
that, conſidering. the vaſt Numbers of Men 
who make Profeſlioh of Husbandry, none 
make a/ſurer Fortune than thoſe who follow 
it; there being ten Bankrupt Tradeſmen or 
Merchants for one Husbandman , Conlidera- 
' tion being had, I ſay, to the Farms, which far 
exceed the Shops in Number. 

And as to our native Country 1n particular, 
it enjoys certainly many Advantages above any 
Country whatſoever : For in foreign King- 
doms, ſo it happens, that one Province a- 
bounds only with Corn, another is in Reputa- 
tion for Wine, a third is eminent for Herbage, 
a fourth for Boſcage ; in which Caſe Men muſt | 
be beholden to remoter Parts for Neceffaries, ].. 
which is a Buſineſs of great Expence, Trouble, 
and Delay ; for Inſtance, Picardy and Nor- 
mandy are great Corn-Countries, but have lit- 
tle Wood; Wine, or Paſturage, all which Ne- 
ceſlaries, being from far, are very chargeable. 
Holland is famons for Butter and Cheeſe, but it 
muſt be obligd to foreign Countries for al- 
moſt all its other Commodities z whereas with 
us in Ezglard, there is rarely a Farm of Fifty. 
Pounds per Annum, but has Meadow and Pa- 
{ture-Ground belonging to it, together with 
ſome Wood or Coppice, as likewiſe with A- 
rable Land for Corn, with Sheep-Paſture, as 
alſo with Trees for building tor the Occaſions 
of Husbandry, for Fire, and in many Places 
for Fruit and rich Liquor, being yet farther 
blels'd with freſh and wholſome Water-almoſt 


Il 
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in every Ground, or with ſome little Rivolet 
or Brook running near it; ſo that a Man en- 
Joys all things almoſt- within himſelf, of 
which he can ſtand in need, without any De- 
pendence upon others, or of being in dan- 
ger of want by any Difhculties in the Convey- 


Ace ; tho' I muſt confels, that in ſome re- 


ſpetts foreign Countries have an Advantage 
over us, not only from the Sun and Temper 
of the Soil, (whieh generally requires leſs 
Manurement than with us,) but alſo from the 


' Woods, which in hotter Countries-are much 


more eaſte, being generally dry, ſmooth, and 
fit for Teams or Carriages at all Seaſons ; or 
elſe they have artificial, Canals, as in the Low- 
Countries, which indeed is a thing very confi- 


_ derable to a Farmer who keeps the Market ; fo 


that little Profit may be expefted from a Farm, 
be the Ground never ſo good, which lies not 
near to a good Market-Town, or which wants 
the Conveniencies of good Roads, or of a 
Navigable River. 


The T[talian Saying, of Buona Terra, Cati- 
va Gente, hath been by ſome applied to our 
Country, with reſpect, doubtleſs, to the Pea- 
{antry of this Nation ; for as for the ancient 
Gentry, probably there is not a more frank, a 
more generous, and a more open-hearted ſort 


.of Men any where to be found, thoſe eſ- 
wpecially who have not been infected with the 


Principles of Calvin, who (to give them 
{ome part of their due) are. generally a 
Brood 
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Brgod of formal, cenſorious, and . ſuperce- 
Hous Hypocrites! Some of our true Ergliſh 
Gentry may want that flattering and comple- 
mental Gayety, ſo natural to our Neighbours, 
following the- true Ezg/ih Genius, which 1s 
plain, hoſpitable, and debonair , withoug | 
much -Ceremony and Diſhmulation ; tho 
withal they are preſamptuous many times, 
and reſentive of Injuries, which really is nach 
more commendable than modiſh Hypocrifie 
accompanied with Cringes and Grimace. 


But as for our Common People, many of 
them muſt be confeſ#d to be very rough and 
ſavage in their Diſpoſitions, being of level- 
ling Principles, and refractory to Govern- 
ment, in{olent and tumultuous : What Gen- 
tleman ſoever then ſhall have the Misfortune 
to fall into the Neighbourhood of ſuch Boors, 
let him never think to win them by Civilities ; 
it will be much moreeaſie for him to teach a 
Hog to play upon the Bagpipes, than to ſoften 
ſuch Brutes by Courteſre ; for they will preſently 
interpret a Man's Gentlenefs to be the Effet of 
a timorous and eafje Nature, which will pre- 
ſently make them bold and ſaucy. The beſt 
way therefore will be to bridle them, and to 
make them feel the Spur too, when they be- 
ein to play their Tricks, -and kick. The Say« 
ing 'of an :zeliſh Gentleman was much to the 
purpoſe, That Three things ought always to 
be kept under, our Maitiff-Dog, a Stone- 

Horſe, and a Clown : Ard really I think a 
{rarling, 
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unlucky Beaſt of the three. Such Men then 
are to. be look'd npon as traſhy Weeds or Net- 
tles, growing uſually upon Dunghills, which 


If touch'd gently will ſting, but being ſqueez'd 


hard will never hurt us. 
® There. is this Thing more to be recommen- 
ded to every Gentleman who affetts a Country 


| Life, viz. Not to embarras himſelf with too 


much Bufineſs ; for the Aﬀairs of the. Country 
confiſt much in Labour and Drudgery ; ſo that 
he who has a great deal to manage.,if he truſt to 
Servants will certainly be cheated or negleqted 
by them ; or if he hurries about it himſelf, he 
will be in a perpetual Toil, tho? of never ſo 
great Strength of Body; and to loſe all the 
Pleaſure of his Life in endleſs Pains and Vex= 
ations, and having many hot Irons in the Fire 
to be work'd upon at once, ſome of them 
will cool and miſcarry upon his hands. *T'was 
very well obſerv'd by the ingenious Bocalin, 
when all the Kingdoms and States preſented 

themſelves before LorenzoMedici,to be weigh'd 
by his Balance, and when it came to the turn 
of the Spaniſh Monarchy to be put into the = 
Scale, it ſtill prov'd lighter and lighter by the 

Addition' of new Provinces ; ſo that Spain, 
under Philip the Second, being infinitely augs 
mented by the Accels of Szcily, Naples, Milan, 
the Low-Countrys, Burgundy, &c. was leſs weigh- 
ty, and conſiderable than before. The Rea- 
ſon was, becauſe all the Spaniſh Treaſure was 
exhauſtedto maintain ſuch remote and foreign 
Dependen- 
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Dependencies, and ſerv'd but to feed the Ava- 
rice of Viceroys and Governours; ſo that the 
main Body grew conſumptive and feeble by 
having its Nouriſhment diverted for the uſe of 
ſuch diſproportionable and. foreign Members, 
- with their excrementitious Supertluities. The 
fame thing happenisthen inevitably in a privat8 
Gentleman's Eſtate, when it is too great for a 
ſingle Perſon to manage ; fo- that there 1s no 
way for,.him, having ſufficient to employ him- 
ſelf abont, but to farm out the Overplus to 
others. A mamerous Herd of Servants, (tho? 
they are neceſſary Helps to one who has a 
great deal under hand, and ſerve to fill up the 
Meaſures and Figure of a Family, yet) do 1n 
reality impoveriſh the Houſe they belong to, 
being like Wenns, and the like Excreſceneies, 
which, tho' they ſeem to be a Part of the Bo- 
dy, and to add to the Bulk, do in Truth fuck 
the beſt Juice to themſelves, whilſt the genu- 
ine Parts Tanguiſh and decay. 

He likewife who affe&z a Country Life 
ought to be a Perſon of ſubdued Paſhtons 5 
for where there 1s a continual Hope, there will 
be the ſame, or poſlibly a greater degree of 
Fear likewiſe ; and the various Accidents to 
which our Labours and the Fruits of the Earth 
are hourly expos'd, cannot but leave a Man 
Frequently under the Impreffion of theſe Paſ- 
flons. The Seed which the Husbandman in- 
. tendsto caſt intothe Earth may be good, and 
the Soil duly prepar'd, and yet the unſeafon- 
_ ableneſs of the Weather, at the time of ſow- 
C INg2 
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ing, may fill him with Diſtruſt, and fruſtrate 
his Hops. The- like Fruſtration alſo may hap- 
pen —_— from extreme Froſts and Winds, 
ftrom.immoderate Rains and exceſlive Drouth : 


And when he is,upon the Point of reaping the 
Fruit of his Labour, all may be loſt by the In- + 
*temperance of..-the Weather. -- Or ſuppole we 


farther, that he hath converted all the- Fruits 
of his Labour , into Money, - this likewiſe is 


ſubje& to many Dangers; or if he bg ſo for- | 
tunate to lay-[it out for the Procurement of - 


other Bleſlings, theſe may become a Snare to 
him, and he may ſurteit himſelf by Plenty, 


and be cut off inthe midſt of his Enjoyments. 


How many Mifchiefs are there to which Frait- 
bearing Trees are obnoxious ! And when: all 
thereunto relating: ſhall fall out according to 
our Deſires, how eafie 1s it for a Man to be ru- 
id by too much delight in drinking of the 


juicy Bleſfing, falling either into a Diſeaſe, 


or into Habits of Intemperance, to the final 
Conſumption of his Eſtate, Parts and Cre- 
dit: So that the true way for a Man to be 


happy amidſt his Travels and Labours, 15 not + 
to be over-anx1ousabout ſuch Comforts, ;but 


to be moderate in the Fruition of them ; and 
by this means he will ſecure himfelt. from 


Dilappointments, and have his Appetite al- + 
was quick to reliſh what is gratefu}, by be- ! 
Ing temperate and abſtemious. And thus ' 
may a Man rejoice innocently in all his La- : 


bours, and be prepar'd for a more perfect Fru- 
tion of what 15 ſolid and unalterable, by h's 


conliant ' 
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-enſtant dependance upon Providence, and 
k y making God's Bleſſings to be the daily ſub- 
5:& of his Thoughts. 

If there were a Kalendar, or Diary, kept of 
Weather, viz. what Rains or Winds, what 
ſeverities of Heat and Cold ; what Plerity or 
Dearth, what Viciffitudes or Accidents hap- 

nevery .Year, it would be a moſt profita- 

le Work. doubtleſs, and of far more uſe 
than all the- Prognoſtications of cautious A- 
ſtrologers 5 fot it happens very frequently, 
that upon the ſame Coneurrence of Cauſes and 
Circumſtances, we meet with the ſame Effetts; 
This Method was obſerv'd ever by the beſt 
Artiſts in Husbandry. And among(t the An- 
cients, as we may read in Virgil, they had a 
conſtant regard to the Heavens, as to all the 
Seaſons and Productions of Nature. 

| Andasthere oughtto bea Diary or Regi- 
ſter for Seaſons, ſo likewile for the Producti- 
ons which come- from Foreign Parts ;. and to 
' this End and Purpoſe, 'twould be a Diverſion 
well worthy the Ingenuity of many Young 
Gentlemeri who travel, to be eurious in ob- 
ſerving what Fruits every Soil does yield, as 
alſo the Nature and Complexion of the Soil, 
| the Temper ofthe Climate, the Rules of their 
 Husbandry, the Tackle and Inſtruments they 
'Y make uſe of, as allo their Methods of Manure- 


B ment, with what Returns they make of their 


Labours: As for Curioſities of Plants, Fruit- 
. Þ Trees, Flowers, and other Rarities of the Gars 
; | dens, brought over from Foreign Countties, 
# # Wl” we 
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we have certainly as great a Collection as any 
Nation under Heaven, there being none to be 
found which 1s {o univerſally ſtor'd with all 
Proviſions of this kind as is Erglard, and poſ- 


fiblyſome parts of the Low Conntries ; which 


Benefit we have from the great Trade we drive 
in all Parts of the World ; fo that, whatſoe- 


ver is rare, is brought over, and-naturaliz'd 


amongſt us, being made'free of aur Soil. 
"The like Improvements might be made, cer- 


tainly, {in matters relating to Husbandry and 


Planting, which would be of equal Pleaſure 
with the Entertainments of a Garden, and of 
infinite more Profit, beyond all Diſpute ; eſpect- 
ally ifwe make choice of ſuch Experiments and 


Obſervations as are already made by many ex- 


cellent- Perfons of this latter Age, in which, 


this ſort of Natural Hiſtory ſeems to have ob- 


taind its utmoſt Perfe&ion ; Out of all which 
Writings of onr Modern Times, a moſt ex- 
cellent Syſtem or Body of Husbandry might 
be compiled, than which nothing could: be 
more reputable to the Undertaker, nor more 
beneficial to the whole Kingdom : Not that 
Ithink it Expedient that all Foreign Growths 
ſhould be encourag'd, for this in many caſes; 
may be detrimenta}, as I ſhall ſhew hereatter, 
eſpecially when the Introduion of ſome 
things, ſhall diſcredit and diſcourage the 
Growth of others: only then *twill be benes 
ficral to the Pablick, when 'tis of fuch Produ- 
ions as are imported on us from abroad ; for 

y this means we ſhall never be at any ſtraits 11 


time of War, for what we want, and _ Dy 
urſe- 
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burſements will be lefs'in the courſe and me- 
thods of Traffick. IT ſhall inſtance only in 
Three Things, of which | 

The Firſt is, The Planting of Hemp and 


Flax. 'Tis known to all, what Profit is made 


of the latter in Lowbardy and ſome Parts of 


' France; the Growth of Flax being eſteent'd 
, equal to rhat of the richeſt Wines in Italy, as 


being cultivated in the fame rich Soil, ſuch as 
that in the State of Mlar, Parma, Modena, &c. 
than which there cannot be a better upon 
Earth : And when I conſider, that the Flax 
Trade, and the Thread and Cloth made of it 
being aſedentary kind of Employment,. clean 
and fit for Ladies, no doubt many nice Fingers 
which refuſe to handle greafie Wool}, might 
eaſily be invited hereunto: And that this was 


the moſt hononrable Vocation in which the 


Nobleſt Matrons and Virgins of Ancient Times 
were employed, is abundantly evident from 


Ancient Records, the Invention therect being 


of Divine Extraction, and aſcrib'd to Minerva ; 
the like Eſteem it has ever preſerv'd to its ſeif 
through all after Ages, inſomuch that all Vir- 
gins, even of Royal Degree and Biith, were, 
and are ſtill, ſtiled SpinSfers ; becauſe this was 
the Buſineſs they were to profels and pradttice : 
No wonder then if amongſt the Famil:ars of 


the Nuptial Waggon amongſt the Roxwars, the 


Wheel and Diſtaff was ever the chieteſt, and 
moſt conſpicuous: And truly, could the 


Profeffion of Spinning be ſeparated, from. the 
' Maiden State of the greateft Princelles, the Sas 


lique 
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l;zue Law would meet with an unlucky Rub, 
or perhaps 2 Baffle, when it bars the Diſtaf 
from Succeſſion to the Crown, by telling us 
that it cannot fall ez quenontlle. 1 
The Advantage to' the Kingdom ariſing 


from the Linnen Manufactures, would be ve- 


ry great, eſpecially if young Children were 
inur'd hereunto from their Childhood, for by 
that means their Fingers being then young and 
pliable, would get ſuch an Habit of working, 
as Age it ſelf could hardly wear away. A 
Scheme of this Nature I have met with in a 
Book publiſhed by Captain Tarrington of Wor- 
cefterſbire, a very knowing Projector, from the 
Obſervations he made of the vaſt Advantages 
they found in Ho/ard by theſe and ſuch like 
Arts well worthy our Imitation 5 ſuch Chil- 
dren being there bred up' in Working-Houſes 
or Colledges, under the Guard of honeſt, vis 
oilant and experienced Miſtrefles or Over- 
ſcers. L 


Another thing of which it might be wiſh'd 


there were a Tryal made, is that of the Silk 


Manufacture, by planting of Mulberries, which 
doubtleſs might he made to proſper in this out 
Iſland. This likewiſe would be a very fuita- 
ble Employment or Recreation rather, for the 
more delicate of the other Sex; who. are To 
mach taken with the Gawderies of Butterflies : 
From whence alſo they may learn this Moral 
Le&ure, That as the greateſt Ornaments and 
Luſire of their Bodies are the Spoils of no 
I n- 0 
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ſo the greateſt Food for Worms will be upon 
the-Spoils of their Bodies. " 

-. The 'Third* Thing which I would recom- 
mend to be encourag'd, 1s the Planting of 
Wallnut-Trees, not for the Benefit of the Foot 
toeat, which is inconſiderable ; but for the 
Profit which might be made of the Oil, which 
tho of little Uſe with us, would be very welt 
worth the Exportation ; it being among(t the 
poorer ſort beyond-Sea, fome part of their 
Food, and molt ſerviceable to the Great Ones 
too, in the Uſe they make of it, to be Fuel 
for their Lamps, eſpecially in their Churches, 
and almoſt in all Private Houſes. There is no 
Tree whatſoever growing in our Ergliſh Soil, 
whoſe Timber 1s ſo uſetul for Curious Fur- 
niture ; ſo that everyLimb or Branch of a Wall- 
nut-Tree which will but carry Three Inches 
Square, is ſerviceable and of value : Nor do 
I tind that theſe Trees are of any Difficulty to 
be raisd asto the choice of Ground, nor {ub- 
ject to {ſo much hazard as Oaks, and other 
Trees, upon Extremities of Weather. All that 
can diſcourage the Tryal of them 13, the long 
Time we mult wait for the Maturity of them, 
which excteds the common limits ot an Age 
but ſince there is no more Care- about them 
when they once begin to graw, than atout o- 
ther common Trees which grow wild and nay 
tural, it ſeems too great an Argument of a mean 
$pirit in a Man,.to mzaſure all his Underiak- 
Megs by the re:arns of Profit which he may 
expect in his own Life-time, without regud to 
.C 4 Lo 
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the futnre Advantages which his Heirs and 
Afcer-Ages may reap from his Induſtry, 
Tho in what I am now ſpeaking of, there 
is a great Pleaſure and SatisfaCftion in ſeeing 
the gradual Advances of Nature, and conf1- 
derable Profit to be expected too, by the Fruits 
they. yield, which will be ſtill greater the lon- 
ger they grow. 
Tis much to be wiſh'd likewiſe, That 
the State would afford fome Encouragement 
to Husbandry, more than what we find at 
preſent, by exempting it, or at leaſt by, eaſing 
1t, as tothe Publick Burthens, eſpecially for 
ſome Years, upon any New Undertaking, 
which ſhall be judgd profitable to the Pub- 
lick : For by this Means Men would venturg 
upon Projzttion. 'Tis very well obſervd 
by a moſt Ingenious : and Learned Gentle- 
man, in his Remarks upon one of the great- 
eſt, moſt Ancient, and moſt poliſh'd Govern- 
ments upon Earth, when he tells us, [< That 
*« Apriculture is encouraged by ſo many ſpe- 
* cial .Priviledges from the Crown, and the 
©Common Laws and Cuſtoms of the Coun- 
* try, that whatever Wars happen, the Til- 
& ers of the Ground are untouch'd, as if 
* they were Sacred, like the Prieſts in other 
*© Places, ſo as no Country 1n the World was 
* ever known to.be ſo well cultivated, as the 
* whole Kingdom of China.] Whereas with 
us, and other neighbouring Countries, tis 
the poor Husbandman who mult ſupport in 
2. manner, the whole Expence of a Wgr, and 
un- 
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undergo greater Burthens and Drudgery than 
the Beaſts which Till the Ground. 


In fine, What I have written upon this Sub- 


jet, is not grounded 


pon the Reports and 


Methods of other Authors, but upon my 
own Obſervations, towards which I have had 
ſome {mall Advantage by my long continu- 
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ance in a Private and Country Life, which 
Obſervations T ſhall adventure to deliver more 
\ particularly in the following Chapters. 
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Of Tillage. 


HE Art' and Practice then of. Hysbar» 
dry is reducible to theſe Thrte Gene- 
ral Heads, viz. Tillage, Paſturage, and Plan-- 
tation : On each of which I ſhall be brief, in - 
regard many write daily upon this Subject, 
more copiouſly ſometimes than ſolidly ; theip 
Volumes generally ſwelling with trivial Obſer- 
vations, and large Digretlions; whereas the 

Reaſon of things is more eaſily comprehended 
when contracted into a lefler Room, and freed 
fram tedious Repetitions and Exemplificati- 

ONS. : 

T ſhall begin firſt with T7Jage, which is ei- 
ther in the open and common Fields, or a- 
midſt Incloſures ; and altho' Incloſures, where 
every Man's Property is ſecur'd by Fences, may 
ſeem much more eligible, yet ſo it is that com- 
mon Fields are held generally in greaterEſteem 
and Value, and that for theſe Reaſons, as, 
Iſt. In common Fields Men are delivered from ' 
the continual Vexation and Expence ef ma- 
king and repairing of Hedges, and conſequent- 
ly from the Injuries of Cattle breaking in up- 
on one anothers Ground : For ſuch common 
Fields bordering upon Paſiyrage, or other In- 
£ cloſures 
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cloſures, it lies upon others to ſecure the 
Mounds. Beſides, 'there are Haywards appoin- 
ted on purpoſe to make their Rounds, and to 
{ce all things ſafe. 2dly, Common Fields have a 
great Advantage above Incloſures,from Sheep 3 
for when they lie fallow, by being wide, the 
Sheep are forc'd to nip the young Weeds as 
faſt as they peep out of the Ground, and there 
leave their Dung ; by which means they con- 
vert what is moſt hurtful to what is moſt profi- 
table for Corn ; Whereas in little Incloſures 
they will be ſtill brouſing upon the Hedges, 
where likewiſe they will be continually nu- 
| ſling to avoid the Sun and Cold, fo that they 
deſtroy the Fences, and leave their .Dung 1a 
Places which make no return, whilſt the Fal- 
low is poiſon'd with. over-grown Weeds and 
Traſh ; and here indeed lies the true Profit of 
Sheep, for where they are kept in leſſer Cloſes, 
the Owner will be in perpetual danger of lo- 
ſing by them, and the Sheep themſelves wall 
be in danger of tearing their Fleeces, and of 
leaving their Wool amongſt the Thorns and 
Buſhes. 3dly, Common Fields are more open 
to the Sun, and more free from Birds likewiſe, 
which lying in the Trees and Redges, will 
be continually preying upon the Cern ; where- 
as 1n little Incloſures, Corn never ripens ſo 
kindly, being under the Shade and Drop- 
pings of Trees; the Roots likewiſe of the 
Trees ſpreading to ſome diſtance from the 
' Hedges, do rob the Earth of what ſhould nou- 
Fiſh the Grain, as the Birds likewiſe will = 
| E 
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be wanting to play their part from the neigh- 
bouring Hedges, as ſoon as the Corn begins to 
ripen in the Ear. 07 

' Incloſures nevertheleſs have this Advantage, 
(which perhaps 1s peculiar to Hereford, Worce- 
ſer, and ſome Parts of Gloceſterſhire,) that in 
the Hedges Fruit-Trees may be planted, the 
Profit whereof in ſome Years equals half the 
Rent of the Ground : But this, I ſay, is local, 
or a Profit only in ſuch Countries where Fruit- 
Trees are thrifty and flouriſhing. And as for 
other Trees, as Oaks, Elms, Afb, and the like, 
which grow commonly in Hedges, *tis well if 
the Lop and Crop of them will ſerve for 
Fewel, and the old Trees, and other Wood _ 
ariſing from thence, defray the Charge of 
Ditching, and of repairing the Mounds and 
Hedges from time to time. This Advantage . 
notwithſtanding is hardly worth taking notice 
of, it being wuch more profitable to have ſuch 
Hedges as ſhall never need repair, than to have 
Trees growing in them which from time ta 
time may ſupply the Husbandman with Few- 
el : For 'tis certain that great Trees rob the 
Quick of its Nouriſhment, and the Treſpaſs 
which the Husbandman receives by the conti- 
nual decay of ſuch Hedges near ſuch Trees, 
and the Expence he muſt be contivally at in 
making them good, makes ſuch Fences very 
char ble and ' expenſive, whereas a clean 
quick-ſet Hedge will never need repair. 

There is farther Advantage likewiſe from In- ' 
cloſures, in that a Man receives no Treſpaſs or 
Damage 
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Damage from a Neighbour's turning upon his 
Grounds:for ſo it is, that inCommon-Fields the 
firſt Plower always receives a conſiderable Da- 
mage, eſpecially upon his head Lands, which 
abutt upon another's Lands; for he that ſows 


Hſt turns his Cattle backward and forward on - 


it, to the great Damage and Deſtruction of 
what was firſt ſown. Beſides, the continual 
Treſpaſs of going over one anothers Grounds 
and Corn, both at Sowing and at Harveſt- 
time, is very prejudicial to the Crop. Ne- 
vertheleſs, Common Fields are much to be 
preferr'd before Incloſures, for the Reaſons 
before-mention*'d. | 
Fallowing of Ground every third or every 
fourth Year, is excellent good Husbandry : 
For they who plow upon the Bruſh, (as they 
call it in Gloceſterſhire,) that is to ſay, every 
Year tilling and ſowing the Ground, without 
- Intermifſion, will certainly be plagwd with 
Weeds enough: for 'tis the Fallow, or turn- 
Ing up the Earth to the Sun, which kills the 
Weeds at the Root, and makes the Earth 


more freeable and fine, and gives the Dung or 


Compoſt time to mix and incorporate with 
the Soil-z whereas the other Method, befides 
the Damage of Weeds, robs the Ground 
of all its Virtue by continual Crops, nor can 
_ the Dung have time to digeſt and mix with 
the Earth before the Grain be ſown. This 
piece of Husbandry was much in uſe amongſt 
the Ancient Romans, as appears by Fireil, 


Georg. I. 
Illa 
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Tlla ſees demum Volis reſpondet Avari 


Agricola, bis que ſolem que frigora ſenſit: 


In the Interpretation of which Place Authors. 


are at ſome Conteſt. The-Explication of Salm1a- 
ſous ſeems moſt rational, which is this, viz. That 
Ground 1s fitteſt for a Crop of Bread-Corn 
which has been four-times plowed ; of which 
the firſt plowing muſt be in, the Winter, the ſe- 
cond in the Spring, the third 1n the Summer, 
and the laſt in Autumn, or immediately before 
the Seaſon of ſowing; ſo that the firſt and laſt 
Plowings, according to his Interpretation, 


muſt have alluſion to bis frigoraz the other 


two Plowings are. poetically recommended by: 
tae Vernal and ZXſtival Suns. The Reaſonof 
the Summer-Fallow is taught us by the ſame 


Poet a- little after. 


——Glebaſqne jacentes 


Palverulenta Coquat Maturis Solibus FEftac. 


Becauſe the parching Sun burns the fibrous and 
ſtringy Roots of the Herbs or Weeds, which 
otherwiſe would choak the Grain. . 

Lime and. burning of Ground is kinder for 
Corn than Dung ; for Dung, beſides that it 
requires ſome Digeſtion or Maturation, . is 
{ſubje&t to breed Weeds, by reafon of the 


Weeds and their Seeds which lie in the Lit-" | 


ter. But the Shovelings of Folds is the worſt 
thing imaginable that can be thrown upon 


4 
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Tillage z for it conſiſts chiefly of the win- 
nowings of Corn, with all mannerof Traſh 
whatſoever; and tho? the Chaff or Litter be 
perfedtly rotted and turn'd to Earth, yet it 
{ball till flouriſh with Weeds beyond any 0- 
ther Soil or Compoſt whatſoever ; but for 
Paſturage ſuch ſort of Management 1s very 
kind. | 

Pigeons-Dung 1s the hotteſt of any ; one 
Load and a half of it being thinly ſtrew'd 
or ſown, is ſufficient for an Acre. Next, 
Sheeps-Dung is an excellent Manurement, and. 
of this about four Load to an Acre ; of Horſe- 
Dung, eight Load upon an Acre is good dreſ- 
ſing; and of Beaſts or Cow-Dung, ten or 
twelve Load ; and of good mellow Earth, as 
the Mud, or cleanſing of Pools, Ditches, and 
the like, after two or three Years {weetening, 
we ought to beſtow twenty Load at leaſt up- 
on an Acre. We are to note likewiſe, that 
the freſher the Dung, the better 'tis for Ster- 
coration ; ſo that one Load of Dung, a little 
ripened or ſettled in a heap, is as good as 
two Load of that which has lain two or 
three Years mellowing ; foraſmuch as two 
Load of freſh Dung, after it has lain for 
ſome time rotting, will not make one Load. 
Beſides, the ſaline or ſulphureous parts of the 
Dung (in which its vegetative Virtue does 
- principally conſiſt) by lying long in the heap, 
are waſted by continual heat and rottening, 
and after ſome time will prove no better than 
rank Mould, or Earth ; whereas that which 
1s 
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new is. fat and undious, and full of heat IN 


and fpirit. 

This which I have faid holds true in the 
Manurement of Ground for Corti ; but fot 
Garden-Ground, that Dung which 'is oldeſt 
and moſt rotten is the beſt, becauſe it may 
be made fine and fifted, and by this means 
be fit for all Seed-Plots, Boxes, Flowers, and 
the like. But in alltheſe Caſes no difinitive 
Rule can be given; foraſmuch as the Natu- 
ral Temper or Diſpoſition of the Earth be- 
ing in feveral Places very different, more of 
leſs help muſt be us'd, and generally ſpeaking, 
an Acre of Arable drefs'd as before-mention'd, 
will yield three Crops. But of all Manure- 
ments I hold Lime to be the beſt : Font Load 
to a moderate Acre is a good drefling ; it 
kills the Weeds, corrects the Coldne(s of the 
Soil, and cheriſhes the Grainz fo that the 


Ground which is dreſs'd with it will te the 


better for Several Years after, *Tis likewiſe 
wonderful good for cold weeping Paſture. 


Informer Ages they- manur'd their Land 


much with Marle, which is a hot kind of 
Earth, and1lakes ſomething like Lime : And 
*tis certain that they usd vaſt Quantities of 


it, as appears by the great Pits we find in all 
Places where ſuch Husbandry was in ufe, ſome 
of which Pits will contain ten or twelve thon- 
{and Loads; but this for: of Husbandry, ſince 


the uſe of Lime has been in -cred't, is much 
neglected. 


Burnmng 
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- Burhihg of Land is excellent good for Corn, 
for by this means the Weeds are kilPd, and 
the Strings or Fibres of the Weeds or Grals 
being turn'd into Aſhes enrich the Ground 
mightily, by reaſon of the falme or nitrous 
Particles with which the Aſhes do abound. 
Upon which account it 1s, that ſuch Marſhes 
aS lie near the Sea-Coaſt, and are waſlyd with 
the briny Elemerit, are extraordinary luxuri- 
ant, and feed Cattle beyond any other. Shells 
and traſhy Weeds, of which we find great 
quagtities on the Sea-ſhore, are wonderful 
Helps to Tillage; fo that a barren piece of 


Ground, not worth Four Shillings per Acre, 


will yield eight or nine Crops ſucceſlively, as 
[ have been credibly informed ; the Reaſon is 
from the great quantities of Salt, which ſuch 
Traſh does abound with ; and for this Rea- 
ſon 'tis, I ſay, that Rxummny Marſh and the 
Marſhes of Holland feed the beſt of any 
Ground in the World. Hence it is that the 
Low-Countries have ſuch a-large Breed of Men, 
Horſes, and other Beaſts, as are not elfewhere 
to be found : And for the ſame Reaſon like- 
wiſe 'tis that the Animals which are ingender'd 
in the Sea are far more numerous and greater 


'1n bulk than thoſe of the Earth; and the 


young Fry or Spawn of Filh belonging to the 
River, ſuch I mean as reliſh the Salt=Water, as 
Salmon, Lamprys, and the like, tho fmall 
and little when they leave the freſh Streams, 
will, upon their Return-from the Salt-Water, 
in a very ſhort time acquire an extraordinary 

on Growth- 
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Growth. - Fiſh which are ſo teſtacious, as 
Crabs, Lobſters, Oiſters, and the like, are 
much more nouriſhing than other Fiſh, by 
reaſon of that volatile Salt with which they 
do abound +» _ 

What we. read: of old, of ſowing Cities 
with Salt, when they were to be erasd and 
condemn'd to-utter Deſolation, ſeems much 
to confirm this Opinion ; for by that means 
the Soil was made fit for - Paſturage , and 
for the- Service of Beaſts, which was de- 
ſigrd to be unfurniſh'd with Men ; thg? I 
much doubt whether our common Salt, if 
ſown upon the Earth, would produce any 
_ greateffe&, having receiv'd poflibly ſome Al- 
teration 'from the Fire, I am more inclina- 
ble therefore to believe, that by ſowing ſuch 
Places with Salt was no more but to ſow or 
ſcatter the Aſhes ori them, ariſing from the 
Ruines, which generally was by burning ; | fil 
which Aſhes, by reaſon of the copious Salts I Þ: 
with which they did abound, were them- Il Et 
ſelves, by a kind of Figure, called Salts, and 
fuch as ſerv'd to render the Soil uſeful only Wl. 
for the Nouriſhment of Beaſts, as I have al- | E- 
ready obſerv'd. Why ſuch Salts ſhould be ſo 
fruitful ſeems ts proceed from their penetra- 
ting Nature, by which they ſeem to open firſt, 
and then to purge the Bodies which do imbibe 
_ them from their cold, crude Humours, heal- I fi 
ing them likewiſe, and afterwards rendering He 
them more uniform and compa. 


The 


'The way of butning Land, is by gathering 
the Turfs into little Heaps, in the hollow 
whereof a little Buſh or Faggot of dry Wood 
being laid ; after the Turf has been well dry'd 
and parch'd by the Sun, they ſet the Hillock 
on Fire; and afterwards ſcatter the parch'd 
Turfand Aſhes upon the Surface. This Me- 
thod of improving the Ground by burning, 
was much in practice among(t the Ancient Ro- 
inans: Their. way was to burn the Stubble 
which remain'd after Harveſt, as it was left 
ſtanding on the Ground, and this ſerv'd to 
* prepare it for another Crop, as we many Col- 
© {et from Virgil, Geor 1. 


= Sape etiam ſterilis incendere proferet Agros 
= ftque levem ſtipulem crepitantibus utere flammis, 


The Benefit whereof our Poet makes to con- 
fiſt in the Power and Vertue which the Fire 
; © has to purge out the crude Humors of the 
Earth, when he tells us 


——Omne per ignent 
Excoquitur vitium atque exſudat inutilis Humor: 


The ſame Method likewiſe of burning the 
Stubble upon the Ground, is much us'd at this 
» I day in the Campaine of Rowe, at which time 
. tne Air 1s very ſcorching and unhealthy, the 
z | Heat of the Climate being very much increas'd 
by fuch gener.,l Burpings; attended with fo 
much Smeak. Ina word, this way of Burn- 
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ing, 1s all the help they have in a manner, 'in 
the hotrer Countries; where the paucity of 
Cattle would not afford Soil to dreſs the Tenth 
Part of their Tillage ; ſo that the heat of*the 
Climate, with a lutle help from their ſtubble 
Trees, does do that which we of the colder 
Regions are forced to purchaſe with four times 
more Charge and Trouble, 

Raggs cut or chopt to pieces, are us'd in. ma- 
ny places as a great help to Tillage 3 and *tis 
{range to fee what a Crop of Corn ſome barren 
flinty Ground ſhall yield after ſuch a Manure- 
ment. In drefling of Ground with Dung, 'ts 
good to let it hie a little in the Heaps, and digeſt 
the rawveſsof it in the Sun: For turn'd in freſh, 
'tis not {o good, and to let it ly too long, the 
fat and oily parts will be too much exhal'd. 

Many Husbandmen, eſpecially in open com- 
mon Fields, where they cannot fallow their 
Land, unleſs all agree together, ſow Vetches, 
which ſerve their Horſes all the Summer, by 
hitching them on the Land, where they will 
be ſure to eat it bear, and leave good {tore off ., 
Dung in the place : This Method 1s lookt up-if & 
on to be as good almoſt as a Fallow with durg-Þl x 
ing, and 1s perforned with no Charge nor] 
Trouble. _ 

Many likewiſe, before they ſow their Grain, iſ q, 
eſpecially Wheat, ſteep it in Uring or Brine, 

'® that it may imbibe the Salt,and then they flow- 
er it with Lime: This they do, not only to 
ſtrengthen and cheriſh the Corn againſt the 


cold and moiſtnefs of the Winter Seaſon, r 
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alſo to prevent Birds, Swine, Worms , and 
the like, from feeding on it. Husbandmen 
likewiſe obſerve to buy ſuch Seed as grew 
upon a poorer Ground than that on which they 
intend to ſow it : If the Seed be fair and full, 
it may do very well, but not otherwiſe ; for 
'tis with Grain as 'tis with Plants or Trees, the 
fuller and more thrivingghe better, 

The Seaſn for ſowing every ſort of Grain 
after its kind, muſt be left to the diſcretion oH 
the prudent Husbandman, who mult have re- 
gard to the temper of his Land : If it be ſub- 
jet to Weeds, and in good heart and ſtrength, 
the later the Ground is ſown, the better will 
be the Crop for the purpoſe ; Barley may be 
ſown in the beginning of May, for being a 
quick grower, the very Dews will in a Weeks 
time bring it forth of the Earth, and by this 
means twill get a head over the Weeds, which 
require a longer time to ſhew themſelves, and 
will not be ſo apt tothrive in Hot Weather. 
But if the Ground be dry and ſandy, the ſoon- 
er any ſort of Corn is ſown in it, 'tis the better, 
for the heat of the Sun, join'd to that of the 
Earth, or Soil, will endanger the Crop, and 
make it turn yellow and wither; bur if in 
caſe it prove a cool and wet Summer, it may 
do very well; ſo that mauere all the care and 
foreſight of the honeft Husbandman, he muſt 
depend much upon the Diſpenſations of Hea- 
ven, which nei. her himſelf nor the wiſeſt man 
upon Earth can foreſee ;- and: therefore both 
heand every man elſe, (how great and provi- 
D 3 dent 
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dent ſoever) after he has caſt his buſineſs in- 
to the beſt Method his Reaſon can propoſe, 
muſt ſizll depend upon Providence, as to the 
event, there being ſo many Accidents which 
may traverſe his Defigns, and ſuch as can ne: 
ver be provided againſt, nor foreſeen. 

The ſame. Diſcretion 1s to be uſed in the 
ſowing of Winter-Ggain: For light, Sandy 
- Ground, fown late, will rarely brig forth a 
Crop, unleſs well ſtercorated ; but being ear; 
ly ſown, the Seaſon of the Year 'will-cheriſh the 
Seeds without danger af Weeds ; whereas thy 
Ground which is more fat and rich, being na« 
turally ſabject'to breed Weeds and Graſs, will 
quickly puſh them forth, and choak the good 
Grain 1n the coming forth ; but when ſach rich 
Ground is late ſown upon, there is no danger; 
for the Weeds: will not ſtir towards Winter, 
and the Grain being lodg'd in the Earth, will 
weather out the Cold Seaſon well enough, and 
Spring too, when Graſs and Weeds are pincht 
by the Cold Weather. | 

T doubt not of Winter Grain, as Wheat and 
Rye ſown in February, if "the Seaſon be dry, 
and the Farth crumbling or mellow, but that 
it will be as forward as that which is ſown at 
Michaelmas or All-Hallon-tide , eſpecially it 
the Ground. be well tempered, and clean trom 
Weeds and Covet-Graſs, which Two Plowings 
will do; one, viz. as foon as the Crop 
is off the Ground, the other about Chriſtma, 
If the Seaſon will permit:: But the uncer: 
tainty of the Weather will diſcourage the wa- 
Is ak - 'T 
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ry Husbandman 3; but in caſe, Iſay, the Wea- 
ther ſhould prove favourable, and a Man were 
other ways hindered from ſowing his Land at 
the uſual Seaſon, and that the Ground be du- 
ly turn'd and in good heart, I ſee no Reaſon 


_ for deſpairing of a Crop. But Husbandmen, 


eſpecially Farmers, like their Horſes and 
Teams, love ſtill to travel in a beaten Road ; 
for ſhould they once miſcarry in a Proje, 
beſides the Loſs of a Crop, they'd think they 
ſhould be laugh'd at by their Neighbours, .and 
be pointed at in the Market : And hence it is 
that we rarely meet with any New Diſcove- 
ries or Improvements of Husbandry from a 
laborious Farmer, the Streightneſs'of. whoſe 
Circumſtances will got ſuffer them to venture 
a certain Expence upon an uncertain.Return, 
when the Method is new. and unuſual, tho? he 
riſque the ſame thing daily, as to the Fruits of 
his Labour, which depend, as I have ſaid, 
upon many Contingences which lie' beyond 
his Care and Foreſight. 

Snow does much preſerve Corn from the In- 
juries of Froſts and Winds, but abave all, the 
Husbandman ought to have regard to keep his 
Furrows clean, and to make Furrows alſo 
ſloping croſs his Lands to drein the Gauls and 
carry off the Winter-Water, than which no- 
thing can be more injurious. Beſides, the 
killing of Wants or Moles, which every Hus- 
bandman will be ſufficiently advertiſed of 
from his own daily Damage, more than or- 
dinary Care ought to be had tq his Furrows, 

N 4 eſpecially 
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eſpecially at the bottoms of Lands : For thq 
theſe pernjcjous Animals do a vaſt deal of 
Spoil by their Hillocks, 'tis much greater Viſ- 
_ chief which they do by ſtopping up the Fnds 
of the Furrows ; for in ſuch Places 'tis that 
the Worms moſt reſort, and by conſequence || | 
the Wants, who feed upon them ; ſo that I 
have known the ſame Place choak'd up three £ſ 
| of four times afreſh during the Winter-Sea- 

Oh. -. | : 
* Ground newly broke up may be ſown with 
ſome ſorts of Peaſe or Oats. Peaſere better, 
and mult be harrowed in after the Plow. 
ing; but generally the Crop is not ſo good 
as upon temper'd Land, foraſmuch as it will 
be ſubj:& to Graſs and Weeds. After Peaſe, 
the Year following we may ſow Barley, for 
there will be time enough betwixt Harveſt and 
Birley-ſowing to give the Ground its due 
plowings. After the ſecond Crop it mult be 
fallow'd and dreſsd before twill yield ano- 
ther, unleſs it be ſfow'd with Oats, which 
will much 1mpoveriſh the Ground. Tis the 
beſt Method therefore to let old Land, after 
jt has been broken up, to lie fallow the fir(t 
Year, and if tm good proof, *will, with a 
litle help, yield three Crops ſucceſſively. 

In lefler Incloſures, which are converted tq 
Tillage, I hold it-the beſt Husbandry in the 
World, inſtead of head-Lands on which the 
Cattle turn, not fo ſow them, but to let them 
lie plain for Graſs, as alſo a large Meer to be 
left, of ten or fourteen Yards breadth, m 
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Of Tillage. L . 
all the Hedges which incloſe the Tillage ; for 
theſe Borders will never bear good Corn, e- 
ſpecially if the Hedges be quick, and high, 
and ſtor'd with Trees; for the Shade of the 
Trees and Hedges, as alſo the Droppings from 
the Boughs, will deſtroy the Crop, as will 
alſo the Birds which lie continually in the 
Hedges. The Roots likewiſe of the, Trees 
and Quick will rob the Corn of its due Nou- 
riſhment. Let the Borders round about there- 
fore be kept for Graſs, which as it is moſt de- 
lightful to the Eye, and moſt commodious 
for walking, ſo is it moſt profitable : For the 
Waſhings or Land-Floods running off the 
Furrows, will @tten the bordering Meer in 
an extraordinary manner, and make it as rich 
as any Meadow-Ground ; as the Shade like- 
wiſe of the Trees and Hedges will as well 
help forward Graſs, how injurious ſoever 

they may be to Corn. 

After the Crop is in the Barn, being hous 
dry, the next thing the honeſt Labourer or 
Husbandman 15 to confider of, is, to turn it 
into Money. Peradventure the ſafeſt way 
will be to thraſh it out, as ſoon as the Seaſon 
does require, and to ſend it to the Market ; 
for by long lying in the Barn, Rats and 
Mice will quickly draw their Mines, and make 
large Inroads; nor will the Thief be want- 
Ing, as Occaſion ſhall ſerve, to give a Caſt of 
bis Skill ; to which we may add the Incum- 
brance of the Barn for the Crop of a follow- 
ing Year. To keep it thraſh'd in the Granary 
: ; 1S 
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is altogether as bad ; for *twill be ſubjet to 
the Afaults of : Vermine,, 'and unleſs often 
turn'd twill grow muſty : Beſides, *twill con- 
_ tra agreat deal of Duſt and Filth, and the 

Grains of Corn will ſhrink” or ſhrivie, and | 
loſe their bright Colour : All which will. 
be of much more Detriment than what may | 
be -recqmpenc'd | from. the Advance of the | 
Market, which commonly does lurch us by 
ſinking lower, but rarely rifing-to that de- 
gree as to make: amends for the Inconveni- 
| ences we meet with by keeping in our Corn. 

But if it be judg'd expedient to keep Grain, 
the beſt way is in the Straw, by putting it in- 
to 2Rick, not raisd upon PGſts or Pillars of 
Wood, or of ' munch: Stone (as is uſual with 
ordinary Husbandmen) but let the Frame of 
Wood which is to bear up the Rick, be laid 
upon five or nine Pillars, a full Yard from 
the Ground. The Pillars muſt be propor- 
tionable to' the Burthen, being made round 
and ſtrong, and finely plaifter'd over, and 
coverd with flat ſquare Stones, four Foot in 
breadth each, to prevent Vermine from run- 
ning up: For if the Pillars be ſquare, tho? 
never ſo poliſh'd, Rats and Mice will run 
up-the Corners: but on a round one they 
have not. the leaſt Hold for their Claws. 
The Rick alſo muſt be well thatch'd, to pre- 
vent Damage from foul Weather ; and by 
this means Grain may be preferv'd ſweet and 
entire for many Years. 


There 
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There is this Thing farther which I 
would recommend to the Conſideration of 
every Husbandman , ( eſpecially if he be a 
Gentleman,) viz. to avoid as much as poſlt- 
ble the Covering of his Barns and Out- 
Houſes with Straw : For befides that ſuch 
Thatch'd Coverings looks mean and begger- 
ly, *tis certain that they will prove far more 
expenſive than Tyling in a little Proceſs of 
Time. People are eafily drawn to follow 
the Examples of the Country, to avoid a 
little greater Charge for the preſent, not con- 
ſidering that ſuch Thatch'd Houſes will be a 
continual Reparation and Expence : Every 


_ violent Guſt or Puff of Wind tears'them to 


pieces, and makes vaſt Breaches: Unluckey 
Birds axe ſtill pulling them, and the Rain, 
Snow; aud Weather, will in a very ſhort time 
rot ſuch Coverings, and conſiderable Damage 
be ſaſtain'd before Stuff and Thatcher can be 
brought in place. © Whereas the Tiled Roofs, 
tho' a little more chargeable at firſt, will laſt 
a long while without Repair ; and when re- 
pair'd, it will be done at a quarter the Charge 
of Straw Roofs. *Tis true, Thatch'd Hou- 
ſes are a better Security for Corn againſt 
Rain and Snow; but then *tis known too, 
that they harbour Birds, Rats, Mice, with 
other Vermine, and above all are moſt dan- 
gerous, ſo that many Houfes have been buent 
to the Ground, and whole Families undone 


by 
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by Fire catching in the Thatch. But in this 
and many other Methods, Country Fellows 
will never quit the old Road, how Ridicu- 

lous and Inconvenient ſoever it be, no more. 
than the [riſþ can be wean'd from their old 

barbarous Cuſtom of Tailing their Horſes to 
one another, and to draw with them in their 
Teaths, 


I 
uw 


CHAP. IIL 
Of Paſturage. 


TY4[rrage is of ſeveral ſorts : That wherein 

Sheep thrive beſt is the Lawnes, as alſo 
the wide and open Downs, ſuch as thoſe in 
Cotſwold and in Wilſhire ; for what is richer 
or ranker, by reaſon of the great Dews that 
lie upon them, is*apt to beget the Rot; alſo 
hilly Ground, in which are many Springs and 
little Lakes, is very unwholſome : For where 
Sheep bite cloſeſt they thrive beſt, unleſs they 
. be deſign”d for the Butcher, and then they 
muſt have a fuller Diet. There 15 no ſmall 
Care to be taken in ordering the Paſture of 
ſ\uch as are defign'd for Breed or Store : Let 
them be kept in the Summer as bare as poſſible ; 
for if they once come to abate their Fleſh, 
as Certainly they will towards Winter, they 
will be a long time before they will come 
about ; but being hard kept in the Summer, 
and diſpogd into thriving Paſture towards 
Winter, they will keep their Fleeces whole 
upon their Backs, and be able to weather out 
the ſharpeſt of that Seaſon. Of the Uſeſul- 
_ neſs of Fallow-Fields we have ſpoken before. 
Woods and rough Grounds are very hazard- 
ous for Sheep, for beſides the Danger they 


are 
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are in of tearing their Fleeces, and ſometitnes 
of being hang'd 1n the Briars, they are-ſub- 
ject to a Diſcale. called the Wood-Ewvil, which 
is a Bladder of Water gathering in the Head, 
which makes them turn round, and ſo they 
will continue in the ſame place, and in that 
giddy turning Condition, till they die. When 
a Sheep therefore is taken with this Diſtem- 
per the Butcher muſt cure him. 
Nevertheleſs, young Cattle thrive beſt in 
rough woody Grounds, by .reaſon of the Co- 
vert and the large Walks ſuch Places yield ; 
and by this means they are defended from the 


Fly and the Breeze. The Graſs likewiſe of 
 ſach Places, tho' courſe and ſoure, agrees . 


_ well enough with young Cattle, which would 
not pay for their Keeping were they to feed in 
richer Paſture. Horſes, eſpecially where we 
would have a good Breed, require likewiſe a 
large Walk, and woody, ſuch as thoſe in 
Parks, which are dry and hard at the bottom, 
and withal ſtony, yet cover'd with a ſweet 


Turf, and abounding with freſh Springs, 


. Thickets, and ſome Lawnes or Paſturage diſ- 
pers'd in Valleys, and fatned with little Ri- 
volets. And upon this Score it 1s, that the 
Northern Parts afford the beſt Horſes ; for the 
Ground being poor they can afford them. a 
larger Range, which helps their Wand, and 
teaches them to uſe their Legs, aud the ſto- 
ny Ground makes their Heels tough and 
hard. © 2p 


AS 
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As for the Dayry, as alſo for the Work- 
ing-Cattle, and the Iike, the better the Paſtu- 
nge the better the Return. If the . Ground 
be over-grown with Couch or Foggy Graſs, 
the beſt way will be to eat it down in Win- 
ter, with hungry, hardy Cattle ; and in the 
Spring, when the young Graſs beginsto peep 
out of the Ground, as certainly it will, and 
ſooner than in other Paſturage, by reaſon of 
the thick dead Couch or Graſs which keeps it 
warm, and defends it from the Winds and 
Froſts, then is the time to turn in Cattle, and 
eſpecially Horſes, which taſting of the young 
ſpringing Graſs, will pluck up the dead and 
wither'd together with it; afterwhich, let it 
be eaten bare with Sheep, which as they feed 
will fatten the Ground with their Dung, and 
by this means wall the Ground be brought to 
a fine ſweet Turf. | 
Paſture-Grounds are improv*'d ſeveral ways 
at firſt ; by ſowing of Foreign Seeds, ſuch as 
Clover, St. Foin, and the like ; all which Seeds 
muſt be ſown along with the Grain, or a lit- 
tle after, the Ground being prepar'd or made 
very fine : And by this means, when the 
Grain, which -ought to be Barley, is above 
Ground, and grown to ſome ſtrength, the 
Seed; whether of Clover, or of Sf. Eoin, for 
the purpoſe will be ſpringing up, withont 
Prejudice to the Crop,. and-keep back and ſup- 
preſs Weeds, which otherways would endan- 
ger the Corn, and poiſon the Ground for 
tome time after. 
X _ Clover 
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Clover thrives almoſt in all ſorts of Grourld,. 


unleſs very ſtony or very wet Land ; but 'tis 
moſt proper for a mix'> Land, fuch as par- 
takes of a Sand,, and ſomething a fatter Glebe, 
The ſame Manurement or Dreſfing which 
ſerves for Barley will ſerve likewiſe for Clo 
ver, Which will laſt good in the Ground for 


three Years ; by which means that Land which 


was not worth a Noble an Acre, will be worth 
30 5. an Acre. This ſort of Graſs may be mow'd 
twice a Year ; the-firſt Crop ſerves for Hay, the 


ſecond they cut for Seed about the middle of MW: 
September,when the Blofloms are fully wither & |. 

for it muſt lie withering on the Ground for" 
' ſometime, and be housd very dry, which is 


ſomething difficult,by reaſon of the long Dews 


and the declining, Sun at this: Seaſon of the 
Year. This ſort of Graſs is very good for Hors 


ſes, and to feed Pigs, and fatten Sheep. But fof 


Cattle, as Cows or Oxen, if they be turnd in 


hungry they will be in danger of — 


themſelves, and by this means to ſwell and: 
burſt ; for this ſort of Food is exceeding {ſweet 
and luſcious. The way then is to turn in Cat- 
tle when they are full, tho? at the beſt this 
{ort of .Food is not ſo kind for them as Grals.. 
When the Clover is worn out of the Grouud,, 


as generally it Jafts not above three or four 
Years at maſt, the Ground will quickly come 
to a graſſy Turf; ſo that I hold it abſolutely 
neceſlary for every one who lays down his 


Ground for Paſturage, to leave it with.Clover: 


This ſo.t of Improvement is much prattizd in 
Hereford- 
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Hereford(bove; Worreſterſbire,' and foriePartsof 
Glooefterſbire ; and after fome: 'little Intervaliof 
Tire; 16:may'be 'renew'd agam ! the 
Fame Ground; and ſo on ;' the Soil: ng firſt 
dily died .and! prepard' for Corn. 1 

8.” Foin, where. it [likes the Gtound; : 1s 
much 'more profitable than Clover, beckuſe:of 
longer Cohanaance : It requires a quite diffe- 
rent Soil from Clover, for'it_ thrives: beſt in:;x 
hilly, ſtony, cold, and barren Ground, but 
dry, ſuchcas that{in the higher Parts of Gle- 
ef etſbire, Oxfordſhire, and other Places of the 
Kimgdom. This ſort of Graſs 'may ba mow'd 
"HD from'Year to Year, for divers Years together ; 

Hd- when it: dies; after a few Years Intertniſ® 
fon, the ſowing of it may be renew'd' again 
.gpon the ſame Ground, \ ec. '' The Fodder is 
excctding good for Horſes, and not unkind 
"for Cattle; ſo that by means hereof, the 
Ground which before wasi not worth Two 
ShilHngs an Acre, ſhall |be worth Tweity 
Shillings an'Acere, and better. The Reaſou 
why $. Fvin' thrives ſo welt 'in dry,-iftony, 
barren Gtronnd, is this't It'is a-Plant: which 
ſioots 3rs finall fibrous Robts a great depttiiry 
the:'Ground,” deeper far than Graiyy or: Cons 
mon Herbs, ' which, by reaſow of, the: AGny 
Surface, cdnnoe run tow + | whereas:..S:." Foz 
creeps deep! by. its Roots betwint the Joints :6f 
the Stones; where: the. Vegitative Nutrient 
cannot be ſack'd by ſuch' Plants as fred; upon 
the:Sarface,;which generally” hes nol deeper 
_ the Plow: | And becauſe St.! Foie requires 
[ a dry 
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 Bdty. Soil, ſuch barren, dry Ground is 
fit for it ; the ſtony Surface:and the Song 
Sitnation : utterly forbiddi ing any Moiſture . 
Gnk far Into'it.. © [0 
Clover Rikewiſe ſhoots down a good depth; 
but not ſotdeep as St. Foin, and x in a ſhort 
time fapplimed by other Herbs, foraſmuch as 
it proſpers beſt in a thriving and looſe Soil} 
and generally we may obſerve, that ſuch Herbs 
as are perennial, ſhoot deep, roots Comma 
as Hops, Docks, Ferne, Broom, Nettles, 
the like, whereas they "which are annual," 
ſhallow on the Surface. 4 
Ray or Rye Grain & a ſpiry benty law < F f: 
Graſs, and is another kind'of improvement - 


much of the ſame continuance with Cloyet, q 


and thrives beſt in Cold, Wet and Ganly Bl. 
Ground ; it is not ſo much in Vogue as C a 4 
ver, ar Se Foin. af a: by n 
| Another way o roving Pa urage 15by 
Soul, or Arcſing of. the Chand; ſuch as}. 
Dung 'which fg been rotting ſome Years : 36] 
fikewiſe Shovelings of Folds, 'and the Mudof F 
Pools and Ditches'after two or three Years |} ' 
mellows . ButT know not any thing which Þ 4 
nproves a rage more than, Mauls-Duſty If 

\ Hizt every one who Trades in ſelling of Þ| * 
Mault, may ſecurely promiſe himſelf, that the || * 
Duſt ant Wintiowings of his Mault. after id Þ © 
has lain fome time, will prove a very conſider F* 
rable part'of his Gain. 1% 
_ The Improvement of Paſturage by me | 8: 
_— next to be confider'd 2 For if it pd " 'V 
and 8 
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Land-Flood, and conveniently diſtributed by 
Furrows, it is of great advantage z but if the 
Water ly. Jong upon it, it chills the Ground, 
and makes.it bring forth Ruſhes, and ſuch- like 
Tr: ſh, ora ſort of thin, withern, ſtarv'd Graſs, 
B bucaboveall, where a Ground is well dreſsd 
HY vith rotten Dung or Earth, and a Land-Flood, 
other Water can conveniantly be brought 
over it, without much waſhing or ſtay, it 


needs make the Ground very fruitful, 


a The Scaſon of dreſſing Paſture is in the Froſt : 
$$ for chen the Wheels will not cut into the 


70 Ea th. and after the Froſt is over the Compoſt 
Flor Earth which is laid on, will be crumbly and 
[ moulder. For certain it is, that the finer the 
/ @ Earth or Compoſt which is thrown upon it is, 
4 & the more Graſs it will yield : Upon which ac- 
@ £ count it is, .that Paſture Grounds bordering 
7 pon great Roads, are more fruitful in Graſs 
+ than others; for the Duſt which is raiſed; in 
| them, being carried by the Wind, and falling 
; | upon the tender Herbs, the next Shower CAr- 
x & $65t eaſily to the Roots, ſo that all parts of 
« & theGround 1s alike Powdered with this ſort 
k | 8 Duſt, which is generally fatter than com- 
, [i Earth .by reaſon of the Dungings of Cat- 
Fil itt, , and: p} ta which is commonly caſt into 
"T | *; _ GY wh: [v4 lies UPON the Hangings 


Im of a, Rill. and has a Poo) or Cutrant above ir, 


as highly to te valued : For ſnch Ground may 

r- | *& watered at any time, and the Water will 
all de fure not to ſtand upon: it, which 13 a ching 
% E 2 tmOtir 
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* moſtpernicious to Paſture; and if ſuch hanging 

Ground as Fam ſpeaking of be lightly dreſgd- 
with'Earth Before the Water is turgid over it, 
wilt bring forth'Graſs in abundance. . I have 
known ſome, who having the advantage of'a 
Pool at the Head, of a declining Ground, have 
thrown into the Water a great deal of Soil of 
Dang, and all*he time of wateririg their 
Ground, have ordered a*Horſe or two to be 
rid or walk'd up and down the Pool during; 
the running of the.Water; fo that four orfl 3 
five Loads of Dung. thus: caſt into it, wlll þ 
help the Ground better than five times as mul 
clean :Dung; caſt or ſpread upon the Ground 
for the muddy fat Water - will be ſure to fin 
the 'Root of every Herb, .whereas Dung 1: #4 
upon: the Ground, tho' never ſo well ſpread?: 
will he in little heaps, and a good part of Wl 3 
will dry or burn away withont any Benefit. 8M + 
. Lime thrown upon Paſture, if chill an&F"; 
cold, will bring it to'a fine thick Mat of Graſs; ll ; 
but whether the Benefit will anſwer the Colt ; 
and Charge, 'unleſs it be where Lime is very 
cheap, I kave to the Husbandman's Pocket to ſl ;; 
conſider. To mix'Lime with Earth firſt, an& a 
ſolet them lie comer in a heap, bakeing, W. 

no good way ; for the Lime, when - ſhck'dy 
wil make the Earth as hard almoſt as a Rock, ll ;x 
fo that being to be fpread upon the Ground, W. x; 
"twill ie in great Cakes or Flakes, and will not, 


be rurn'd to a Powder” till the Strength andll # 

Virtue of the Lime is ſpent. The beſt way; , 
% - -® 2-49 mae: / ns 

therefore is to lay the Lime in little heaPs,' (a 
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Ly do upon Tillage,) and after it is ſlack'd, 
and caſtinto the AF the Wind will ſcatter the 
Powder of it finely ripon the Ground, which 
the next Shower of Rain, or'ithe very Dews 
of the Night, will convey JAM to. the 
Roots of the Graſs. 
.The. laſt 'way of Improvin Paſtare- 
Gfounds is by freeing them from ſuch things 
'Y 25/do annoy and hurt them, ſuch as Ants, 
| Broom, Fern, . Wood-wax, of Dyers-weed, 
Y Locks, Thiſtles, Nettles, and the like.” As 
f ir Ants, the -time' of deſtroying them -is in 
the' beginning of | Winter, by digging--up 
their Hillocks; and- ſinking their Holes lower 
Wat the Level of -the Ground, throwing the. 
Dore or Farth,! which is dugout of the Hole, 
TY into an empty Cart: and caſting itinto- a Pool 
"© t Water , for by throwing It upon! the 
Wy Cround, they will revive again ini the Spri 
"and raiſe hew Heaps, after. they have end Wy 
'Y all the Severities of the Winter-Seaſon, wh8 
1H ther of Rain or Froſt ; ſo. that; after two 
MW or three Years, for one Hillock you ſhall haFe 
adozen : : | For: have found by Experients; 
that Ants which have been frozen up in Clods 
N-Earth as hard: as the Stone, will crawl 
F out and work again in the Spring. They 
Y theg who. would practiſe. this Mcthod of 
"& Husbandry, by digging out the Core, traſt 
YT quar-er the Turf ot the Hillocks firſt, and af- 
Ty tr the Core is taken out, turn the Turf in 
* outerly, and fo cover the hole, leaving itſunk 
. alictle lower than the ordinary Surface of the 
: E 3 Ground, 
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Ground, as: I faid before, that ſo the Water 
may. ſink in and kill th ; for there is ng 


deſtroying them. but by, Water, This Mes 


thod likewiſe maſt be pratis'd at the begins 
ning of Winter, that there may be time e- 


nough for the Water to ſoak them ; tho® a 8 


ter all, the ſareſt way to deſtroy theſe miſ- 
chieyous Vermine, is to plow up the Ground 
and 'T11l jt with Corn ; for this will do the 


Buſineſs effeftually, and for many Years: Andi 


truly all Paſture-Grounds whatſoever, will 
call for this Method of Husbandry once if 


twenty Years, by which means the Graſs will 


come up the ſweeter and better, if the Ground 


be laid down in. good heart. But if thi 
| Method ſhall not prove ſucceſsful, the laſt and 
ſureſt Remedy the Husbandman can have re; 
courſe to, is to graze the Ground ſo turn'd, . 
I have before -deſcrib'd, with Sheep, for thi 
following Year; for theſe Cattle, y nipping 
he Graſs cloſe tothe Ground, and by often 
walking over it, keep down the Ants; fo 
tis. by the Spring-Graſs they climb up, an 

make their Hillocks in the Summer, where yau 
may ſee them climb up a foot high, up to tit 


| topsof Graſs, carrying up Earth and faſtewl 


ing it to the ſides; therefore all which iy 
nally avoided; I fay, by keeping the Grals 


down by the Teeth and Feet of ſuch Sheep. 

Broom is another Enemy to Paſturage, and 

to deſtroy it the moſt effectual way is, to lett 
grow for three or four Years, and when its 

" in Bloſſom, (as'it will be in May) to cut h 
| | wit 
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Stub to'wither 'and die, Sn: conſequently the 
| Root, there be poem to draw it: But 
they who prattiſe this fort, of Husbandry 
maſt be ſure to leave no young under-ſhogts 
of Broom ; for ſuch, tho' they ſeem never'fo 
meonl(! derable, will quickly draw the" Root 
and get to a head. They who endeavour” to 
KI Broom by plowing, or 1 ſtocking of it up, 
do throw away their eh) and Trine, forjc 
11 come np ten times thicker than before. 
Swing  the- Ground with Clover will. to 
great way indeſtroying of Broom, and ſome- 
Times it will ntterly kill it; by reaſon it dtaws 
a ſtronger Juice ;/ but, above all; the ſowing 
of | Sr, Foin, without all diſpute, wilt utterly 
HY it, forifhuchy as it goes much deeper into . 
te Ground' than the Roots of Broom, oo 
efigroſſes or draws all the vegetative Vireae 
the Earth unta it1ſelf. 
The way to' deſtroy Fern is to whip of the 
young Heads off it with a Switch. as ſoon FO it 
ps out of the Ground ; for then is very 
Wael and will weep or bleed CXc eedingly 3 
his being done five' or fix times in a Year, 
for ſo often will it'get head again,) and'con- 
tinn'd under\ this Method for two 'Years, it 
will utterly 'deſtroy-iz. A Boy in an Hour's 
tim? may whip off the heads of fo, mich Fern 
as will poiſon an Acre of Ground ; ſo. thatten 
E 4 or 
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RN FTPnY 2Wax, I it grom 
is. moſt pernicious) Weed ; it robs the Grout 
EXCH edingly, and. its Bitterneſs wall not {uffe 
any. Cattle 6, of, it, nor wall it be deſtroy 
by PRs, e pnly way 1, couldever finds 


; 
i, 'N Ground which 15 peiterd wil th i 
by ie, ECP, guy eat it bare; for for Shee ) A ; 

$ 


and love, this ;ſort of few yery. wells 
Fol it 5 is RG Yreover to preſerve them txonl 
e Rot:; 2nd t Hay: or Fother | 


$4 . 


nag 
of. iS BHP ood for them.in the Winter... _ + 
Or ThiltJes otþey arent to be deſtroy 


s Fern, by cuttihg : . Breaking-upand ſowing 
the Ground "7 q Clover 1s 5 beſt way. tO 1 | 
SOLE and ſometimes they will. die of them 
| NIves: The like alſo may be ſaid of Docky 
Nettles, and ſuch-like Traſh, which procee 
commonly from: the, indigeſted Rankneſs, of 
the Soil. Liming. of the Ground, whether 
Tillage or Paſture, does very much contp is 

bute to the Suppreſſion of theſe Weeds, 

| Moſs 1s a great Impoveriſher of Ground ih 
35 the pure Effet of 01d Age, os of : worn out, 
Nature ; fo that, growing in a kind of thick 
Mat or Scurf apon the Surface.of the Earth,” 
it robs the Herbs of their dve Nouriſhmentz 
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or-4more- probably, I ſay, #he Earth being 
worn out-'of heart,:.is able/toi put forth no- 
thing but this dry kind'-of Traſh :* And al- 
tho! drefling the Ground with rich Earth or * 
Dung may: encourage the Earth to put forth 

- anew, yet twill never anſwer the Charge and 
\ foon return to Moſs again ; like an old over- 
worn Man, who, tho* he may get a little 
Strength and Warmth, by means of a plen- 
tiful and nouriſhing Diet# yet as ſoon/as that's 
withdrawn, Nature relapſes to its former 
State of Languor and Imbecility. There is 
m0 other way then to deſtroy Moſs, but by 
Sreaking-up ſach Paſture and tilling it with 
'Eorn; for this brings up the Mould which 
for along time lay under the Turf, which 
being expos'd to the Sun and Dews, quickly 
acquires a prolifick or vegetative Virtue. 
#"” The dividing of Paſture-Grounds into lit- 
Fa: Cloſes is not the moſt profitable; for be- 
ides the Vexation. and Expence one will be at 
perpetually in making and repairing ſuch Fen- 
ces, as alſo the Loſs of Ground by Hedges 
ad Ditches, certain tis that Cattle thrive far 
beiter in a large Walk ; for the Graſs which 
grows under the Droppings of. Trees is ſoure 
and traſhy, and in the Summer-Seaſon, when 
Cattle are ſubject to the Breeze, they will not 
be.ſo apt fo break out where they have the Li- 
berty to range. Likewiſe 't's much mer: eaſi: 
to have pe” in a large Field of forty Acres, 
than toMrniſh the ſame with Water when di- 
. yided into fix or ſeven little Grounds ; for in fo 
Fe | great 
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great a Space as a-Field of forty Acres, wy tet 
toone but we may find fome one place wh oy 
may ſerve the Neceflities of Cattle: But to fi 
the like Convenience in divers Parts or Quar- 
ters of the ſame Ground, is very rare and difs 
ficult, fo that I dare boldly affirm, that a piecy 
of Ground of ten Acres will keep a Stock 
Cattle longer than four Cloſes of three Acres 
cach, tho? of the ſame Nature and Goodneſs? 
For in leſſer Grounds: Cattle quickly walled 
ver them, and being {ullied and ſtained. wit! 
their Feet, they will not care ta feed thereon 
whereas in larger Fields they have room i 
range and feed till the ſtained' Places be re : 
froltrd with Rain Or with the Dews. ; 
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Ounds and Fences are Matters of great 

| Moment in Husbandry, and they are 
of two ſorts, being either Dead or Quick. 
-*Dead Fences are Banks or Bulwarks of Earth, 
Stone Walls, Pales, Ditches, or Current of 
Water, and the like : For unleſs theſe things 
he put in good order, all. our Induſtry about 
"our Paſturage and Tillage will fignifhe but lit 
tk ep they lie expos'd to Treipaſlings and 


Y aſt. 
= As for Banks of Earth they are moſt us'd 
" near Cities, where *tis 1mpoſſible almoſt to 
| raiſe -a Quick-Hedge, by reaſon af the great 
Numbers-of Poor who inhabite the Out-skirts, 
who upon all Occaſions, and eſpecially in cold 
_ Weather, will make Plunder of whatſoever is 
.,combuſtible, The great Multitude likewiſe of 
-» Citizens and of idle Perſons, walking for 
their Pleaſure, as alfo of Gentlemen and Coun- 
try People reſorting continually to Cities, up- 
on the ſcore of Marketing, . and other Buſineſs, 


a 
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all Incloſures of this kind will unavoidably 


*belaid waſt, eſpecially in the Winter-Seaſon, 
and "twill. require ſome Years for the Repair 
of a Quickſet-Hedge 3 whereas Banks of Earth 
=O. -: are 
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Horſemen, nor liable t5”beſpoitd"apon the 
account of Fewel : Spcty, kigd of, Fences ar® 
very proper for Corn, Bate Being hb Harbour" 
| for Birds, nor Shade ; but for Paſturage' they 
are not ſo convenient, . as affording neither” 
Shelter againſt the Sun or Weather. b. 

| Fences of Pales are usd, generally about 
Parks, the ruggedfeſ$of the Clefts being yes" 
ry proj r'to hinder Deer from breaking out. 


are eaily mended, and not eaſily aſſaulted bf 


wn 
- 


It is cate alſo to open or ſhnt- a Breach,” by! 
removing 'or pinning” two or three Poles, t 
thing very convenient ' for an Inclofure off 
SNL NWS Teh 
Stone Walls are too chargeable, . unleſs 1 
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ſich Places 'where the Ground is naturalſy dry? 
and ſtony; as on "Corfwold Hills 3 for there, 


the Stones" lie in all Places ready to hand 
there'being no more to be done but to lay® 
them "orderly upontone another : And this' 
kind of 'Stone-work,” Taid dry,” and without” 
Mortar, will continae for Ages: - As for' Ca-* 
nals," or Stteams of Runtning-Water,” they are” 
the beſt Boundaries of alf:: *For beſides the% 
| Advintige derivable to' the Ground by wa-j/ 
tering, . they afford infinite Pleaſtire:and ProfitY 
by Fiſh, and ſerving the Occaſions of Cattle,? 
and ſometimes alſo by Traftick, as in the Low-® 
Connt#e9r and likewiſe! in Lombardy, where® 


thofe 'richMeadows are at the ſame time wa-, 


ter'd by ant iofinite*' Number of Trenches or# 


Channels all cut”by Hand, and repleniſh'd? 


with ereit Variety” of Fiſh. As for Dirches® 
fill'd © 
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Of Fences. G1 
fll'd with dead or ſtanding Water, they are 
induſtrionſly to be avoided, as affording, i in 
the Suttumer-Seaſon moſt noiſome' $mells'#nd 
'Vapours, breeding great quantities/of Flies 

M and Infefts;: as their Water is moſt unwhol-. 
E forme atd dangerous foriCattle. 
| a mneaſy 1 conſiſt generally of Hol- 
ly; Hazle, Hip-briar, * Brambles, the ' Black 
and White Thorn, ee. Holly is better-rais'd 
"by Berries than by Sets; tho hare beibtit few 
'W tho: defignedly plant them, but in' the Walks 
-ofiGardens, and: then, 1 ſay, they are rais'd 
by: Berries, and/ ate eſteett'd for being*ever 
Green, and for their Red Fruit of: Berries. 
| Holly: whick is edgd. or fring'd with a 
yer kind” of Thread' is. accounted? very or-" 
ihental in the choiceſt Gardens.” Holly has! 
this Advantage above all other Quicks, for-it- 
will thrive beſt among-great Trees, -as'Oxks ! 
aud Elms, ef] Secially * Elms 3 - when other 
- Quicks will not grow, by reaſon of the ſtrong 
Nouriſhmerit which fach greater Trees draw, 
to the non of wRER 1s planted! near 
them. | 
 Hazle, tho' a quick orower where it/likes 
of e Ground, ought not defignedly to be plan- 
\ | for the Leaves and Skirts being extraor- 
Y | dinary {wegt- and tender, all forts of Cattle 
+} prey moſt eagerly upon it, ro the ruine of a 
"i Hedge. Hip .and Baws, as well as Hazle, 
TY zre beſt, planted by Eitds and Vermine: For 
Ul .ſach Ci tures making Nuts and Berries to be 
” "UE ordinary Food, fly with them, or carry 
| th:m 
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them-from Place to Place, and ſo dropping 
them/upignd down. the Hedges, or elſe hiding! 
them underGround, at Spring ſome will be. 
ſure to: ſprout. \. Brambles grow- naturally: L 
nough we may ſuppoſe 5 tho” 'tis true too, F 
that the - Seeds of Black-berries, ſcatter'd by  ; 
Birds, or otherwiſe, up and dowt1the Hedges, 
beget a large Encreaſe 3 - and the Shoots . op 
Strings: of them running along the Ground 
quickly take root, (as we ſee in Straw-berries) 
and will 'over-run the Ground, if not timely 
But the two common Quickſets, by which 
Husbandmen raiſe their Hedges, are the Black: 
and White Thorn, call'd thefaw-Thorn. - Ay 
for-the Black Thorn,: the Quicks or Sets arg; 
not very apt to grow, but where they ona 
take root they are never to be deſtroy'd, ang 
they make the beſt; Fence of any; -for it is 
hardy and ſtubborn, and by being a prickly: 
Shrub, Cattle are not apt to braids ie: One 
Inconveniency it has, that it 1s apt-to: ſpread 
wider than itſhould do, by ſending forth new 
Shoots from the Root at ſome diſtance. from” 
the Hedge, and, if not carefully look'd: after,” 
will quickly over-run a Ground. The Whites: 
or Haw-Thorn-is the moſt uſual Quick which” 
the Husbandman makes uſe of ;forghe railing. fl 
of Hedges; for the Sets are gogd'Greens, and; ll 
withal thorny and. prickly-z: but the Leaves-or 
tender Buds: being ſweet, Cattle, and eſpecial 
ly Sheep, : will endanger: them very , aquach, if” 
not- carefully prevented; either by along 
; them 
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them with Lime, or. by. making Dead Fences 
cf re them till they be grown out of Dan- 


SFr ſhe Seaſon for planting of Quick,” holds 
06d from the beginning of December to the 
& middle of February, and ſometimes later; 4f 
the Spring be backward. "Tis infinitely bet- 
ter to plant Quick on the Ditch-ſide- in on 
$M the Field-ſide ; for on the Field-fide they will 
JI be fure to be nipp'd with Cattle, but 'on'the 


S Ditch-lide the 'Sets are ſafe from the drying 
Sin, as alfo from Cattle which graize on the 
8 Field-fide, efpecially if ſome Shrubs, Buſhes 
© of Black Thorn, be prick'd in over them with 
vi the Stakes which make the Dead Hedges. 

W ' Some in planting of Hedges will ſet Acorns, 
Aſh-k&ys, Crab-quicks, and the like : But I 
look not upon this Method to be ſo profitable 
to the Hedge; for ſuch Trees, when grown 
up to any bigneſs, will rob' the Hedge Wood 
of its due Nouriſhment, and leave Gaps near 
the Bodies of fuch Trees, and will ſtand m 
need of continual Repair ; and altho' the Crop 
of ſuch over-grown Trees may {ſerve for Fuel, 
yet 1 look upon it to be a much better Hedge 
Which ſhall never ſtarid in need of Repair, as 
UE have faid before. However it be, every Man 
q | uy follow that which he finds moſt profita- | 
Cutting' or Plaſhing of Hedges is another 
xy which we are to have regard to,” which 
befides . chat it mult: be. davie' in due- Seaſon, 
ot is, in the 'Winter, or. very early-in* he 
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going great-care- is: to\beihad furthermore ] 
e-manner. of cuttings *A-felling*or dow 
rght Blow: is too apt toimake”a” Cleft: in the 
Stub, which will rot and deaden* it is betyyh: 
therefore -to..cut upwards; af | one can cc n fi 
niently come-atiit. ; Likewiſe\we muſt bei 
to:leave ſtore of buſhy Thortis or Bfex De of 
onthe -4ides of the Quick-Hedges ;] for this 
ſerve for a.Defence- to keep © | Cattle fro y 
brouzing upon, the: tender Shoots of a ne 
plaſh't Hedge z and after two Years time; fo 
Shoots will grow ſtrong and- be out of & 
reach of Cattle, and then we may ſafely 0 D] 
' away or trim off the Under-growings or bul 1 
Fuel for our Occafions # Whereas he: whg 
cuts the top of a Hedge, and the under-woot 
or. ſide.Spriggs all at once, endangers the ki 
ling of his F ence, the Cattle having free (copy 1 
and liberty to nip 'off the tender Buds in alff 
Places as faſt as they -ſhoot out. - 7 
For the ſame Reaſon likewiſe Thold it 7 nod 
good Husbandry. to be over-curious in hes 
bing: up of Thorns-or Buſhes ' which grow 
near a Quick-Hedge for theſe are, as it were) 
the Out-works which preſerve the main Fences 
ſafe, which being once *cut away, the princis* 
pal Fence lies open to the Injuries of Cattſeh, 
When-a Hedge is grown very old, and ſtubby) 
| *ris beſt to cut it up at the Butt, Icaving only; 
here and there a Layer or Pleacher; the. Mould 
being firſt caſt up carefully:to che Bank, of 
cheriſh; the Roots,of ſuch Thorns: or Hedge®” 
word from whence the: dead/Stuff was _ 
ro 
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Of Fences. 8; 
For the Safety and Defence whereof a dead 
Hedge muſt be made at two Yards diſtance, 
the Bruſh lying on the Field-fide to keep off 
Cattle from doing Miſchief, 'whilſt the new- 


, | laid Hedge 1s a recovering. This Art of Hus- 


* bandry, or double Hedging, is not to.-be pra- 
" Ctis'd but where there is ptenty of Tynnel, and 
there the Charge or Expence is no other but 
the Hire of Tymng, which 3s inconſiderable, 

- and after three Years time it may be taken away 
W ready cut and dried for the Fire. In all dead 
Gaps of. Hedges tis very expedient to make 
the Stakes of Sally br Withy, for they will 
prove quick, and grow, and afford plentiful 
Matter tor the Repair of Hedges from time to 
time. | 


There is a ſoft of dead Hedging which is 


commonly practisd with good Advantage, 
eſpecially near Lanes, and that is by pricking 
or ſticking Thorns ſlant or {lope-ways upoti 
the Bank, and covering the bottoms of theni 
with Turf: This ſort of Fence will hold good 
for a Year or two, and has this Advantage, 
that as Cattle will not deſtroy it by brouzing, 
{o neither will it be in danger of being dimi= 
niſh'd by Hedge-breakers, there being nothing 
which may tempt them thereunto, as in Stake- - 
Hedges, where the Tynnel 1s of much greater 
Subſtance. This ſort of Hedging isof very 
F little Charge, and where a Breach 1s made it is + 
© caſily repair'd ; only Care muſt be took from 
"© time to time, as the Bank ſhall waſh away into 
the hollow Road and Ditch on the other fide, 
F not 
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not to repair it by di Iagnr Earth on the. 
Fields-fide to cover the Thorns ; for' by this: 
meafis the Ground will in time be waſted a-. 
way, leaving a'deep Ditch or Trench behind, 
The way then muſt be to caſt up the Earh Ih. 
which is mouldred-down into the hollow way, | 
and”ſo repair the Bank or Bulwark ; which, 
tho' it be a little more troubleſome, will pre- 
ſerve the Ground from beirny' waſted by free 
quent digging. "ho 
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7" CHAP. V. 
of Graſs rair'd from F oreign Seeds, 


1 VeryMan that is a Member of a Commort- 
wealth may be confider'd in a double 


"Capacity : Firſt, as he ſtands alone, and in 


his Private and Domeſtick Capacity ; Next, 
g he isa Member of a Body, and in his Re- 
lative and Civil Capacity. If .we confider 
him under the firſt Circamſtance, we muſt 
bok npon him as a Creature acting upon Selt- 
Intereſt, whether it be in getting and avgmen- 


ting his Fortune by Induſtry and Labour z by. 
Traffick, by Cunning, by Study, Imploy- 


'F ments, Preferments, &c. or by ſecuring him- 


ſelf from Wrong, or by providing for and 


© advancing his Family ; and, in a word, by 
Nl gratifying his Deſifes 1n all true or imaginary 


1 


,\ 


N£ ftearly related to and dependent on him. 


1% 


Enjoyments, and Contents, whether they 
concern his own Perſon or thoſe who are 


But then, as he is a Member of a Coms» 


EF tnonmwealth , his Duty extends it {elf much 


farther ; for *tis with the Body-Politick as 
with the Body-Natural : If any one Member 


Ffhall refuſe to be beneficial to its Fellows, it 
\F muſt not expect the like Relief from them 3 


by which means there will follow ſuch 4 kind 
7 F-2 of 
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Jarring or Diſcord amongſt the Parts of the 
y, as. will draw on a Diſtemper and per. 
haps a Diſſolution, which cannot but be fa- 
tal to the diſagreeing Metnbers themſelves 
'Tis true, .3t concexns every Man, to provide 
for his own private Aﬀeairs in the firlt plac 
for if he leaves it for others to do it for hini 
he will quickly find himſelf in a,very. nakec 
Condition, ſo prevalent is Self-Intereſt, which 
will frſt begin and many times end at homg, 
And yet all this while, a Man, whilſt he is 
thus buſie about his private Intereſt, diftey 
very little from Brutes : For theſe know very 
well what is-for their own good, and il 
labour always to procure the ſame ; many & 
which are as ſagacious and provident for ther 
future Benefit, as the moſt ſubtle and indy 
firious-of Humane Race. Duties therefore 
this kind may be called Animal or Senſitive, 


- 
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as being common with Men and Beaſts as they | 
are living Creatures. But Duties which con-W | 
cern the Publick are of a higher and mor ; 
diſtinguiſhing Nature, as being of a larger EM : 
tent, and carry ſome Marks of Divinity on ©; 
. then, foraſmuch as they level at the General / 
Good, by promoting Peace and Juſtice, and} x 
ferye conſequently to render Kingdoms and | 
future Ages ſtable and flouriſhing, and mult - 
be eſteem'd therefore to be much more noble -x 
than the former, as being founded in ReafonY ' x 
and. Prudence, and ditftufing their Influence 
overall the World, | | {; 


Now 
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Of Graſs rais d by Foreign Seeds. $85 
_ Now to apply theſe Notions to the Pojnt 
ia queſtion ; and firſt, It is, queſtionleſs, the 
Inclinatian of every Man to 'umprove: his 'E- 
ſtate as much as .he can by. the Arts of Hus- 
bandry, as we may ſuppoſe 1n our preſent Caſe, 
by ſowing his Ground with Foreign Seeds, 
ſuch as St. Foin, Clover, &c. But whether it 
be for the Intereſt of the Commonwealth to 
countenance and permit- ſuch Improvements 
"may, be a Queſtion : For if it ſhall appear 
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þ that ſach Plantations are Injurious to the Pub- 
i lick, according to what's already premis'd, the 
j Government has Power to reſtrain Men from 
f purſuing their Domeſtick and PrivatgAdvan- 
WI tage, when it ſhall be to the Detriment of the 
"F ſme Perſons, as they ſtand engag'd in a Pub- 
a lick Body ar Society. : 
' The Confiderations tempting us to believe 
that ſuch Innovations in Husbandry ought to . 
TE be' permitted, are theſe, viz. Belides the Be- 
" ncfif which a vaſt Number of Perſons reap 
: trom Improvements of this nature, certain! 16 
No that great Numbers of Cattle are raisd this 
il =Y> and conſequently more Corn, becauſe 
1 more Dung : Nor can Clover, for the purpoſe, 
Fn be continwd but for a little time without Til- 
n Jage. Now the more Corn and Cattle are 
ill 7 ais'd, the cheaper muſt all Proviſions þe,which 
| 1s generally look'd upon to bea Benefit to the 
" | Publick. 
' Fhis Reaſon, how ſpecious and popular 

ſoever it may ſeem upon the firſt Appearance, 

vf Y. upon a nearer View, be found to be very 


F 3 thin 
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86 Of Graſs raind by Foreign Seeds. 
thin and fallacious: And firſt, If we conf 
derthe Intereſt of Private Perſons, what Rea» 
ſon is there that ſome Private Perſons ſhould Ill | 
be ſuffer'd to grow rich and get Eſtates by the Iſ | 
Loſs of a tar greater Number of Private Pet- 
ſons, no leſs Induſtrious and Honeſt than they 
Neighbours? *Tis true, where Men riotou- 
fly or fottiſbly waſt their Eſtates, their Neighs 

| pours may gather Sticks, and jnto the Bargain 
make themſelves warm by the Fire of them; 
But for the Primitive, Ancient, and Natiye 
ways of Paſturage, ſo uſeful and neceſlary 
to the Nation, as thoſe of Graizing - ard & 
the Daigg, to beſupplanted, with all the F& 
| — per by the Invaſion & 


» 


mihes thereon bpm 
Foreigners, may be as miichievous to the good 
old Husbandman as any other Invaſion, whgs 
ther of ſuch as aſſault us by open force, or 
thoſe more CENTS ones who endeavout 
| to trapan us by. fraudulent Cajolery. _ 
The Plantation of Tobacco in Engla#d 
2 Production certainly which would be bene; 
ficial to a woxld of People both Planters and 
Smoakers; and yet we tind that it hath bean 
_ deſtroyd by Publick Order, from time to, 
time, as faſt as everit grew up; and this be 
cauſe it ruin'd others who before were ſettled 
in a Trade : Why then there ſhould not be the 
ame Reaſon againſt Clover, St. Foir, Rye- 
reſs, and pther Foreign Weeds, we are yet| 
to learn, eſpecially when we conſider the| 
Duties or Payments, whether Parochial of| 
Publick, with which Ancient Eſtates are by 
$5 93 ets FSUCICHE Sul then'd, 
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then'd, For tho! it be certainly true, thar 
Meadow and Feeding Grounds are fallen gt 
Jaſt Fifteen, per Cert. fince the Importation 
of: theſe Foreign ſorts of Grafs, yet are thiez 
liable to the ſame Rates or'Payments with 
which th& were charg'd before they were 
_ impoveriſh'd by theſe Outlandiſh Uſurpers'; 
whereas Lands, which the laſt Year, - per- 
haps, were not worth above Five Shillings an 
Acre, after they are fown with Clover or 
$. Fojzn, are worth, yearly, 'Twenty five or 
Thirty Shillings per Acre, and notwithſtand- 
ang ſuch Advance of Profit, are in a-manner 
ſcot-free, paying only after the Proportion of 
their old Rents, upon Pretence, forſooth, 
hat no Man ought to pay for his Improve- 
ments ; which thing is falfe both in Reaſon 
and PraQice. But that Lands, on the other 
hand, which fink in. their Value by the In. 
croachments of others, ſhould be ſtill ſtretch'd 
ypon the Rack, whilſt the Productions which 
undermine them return triple Profit to the Pro- 
prietor, without Augmentation of Duty,” are 
Maxims very unpolitick, irrational, and un- 
juſt. The Ancient Fundamental'Courſe which 
has been found profitable and uſeful for fo 
many Ages, ought not to be expeFd by Fo- 
reign Upltarts, which, tho' upon the Account 
of their Novelty, they may get ſome Admi- 
rers and Followers, will befound in the Cloſe 
to be of miſchievous Conſequence to the Pub- 
lick, as will appear farther, 1f we conſider the 
kcond General Argument offer'd on their B>- 
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3 Tt Graſe rais'd by Fureign Seeds. 
balf, viz. the. Plenty and Encreaſe of Corn' 
and Cattle. 
_ *- Tis very true, by means of theſe foreign 
Growths more Corn and Cattle are raisd than 
would be otherwiſe ; but this ſtill is no Be. 
fit to 'the Publick, when the Abufidance and 
Plenty ſhall lower the Price; For every ons 
knows that tis more Frofit to have one Buſhel 
of Corn which ſhall brigg him Five Sha 
than to ſell two Buſhels of the ſame Grain for 
Six 3 becauſe, when things are dear, the Re 
turn 1s made at leſs than balf the Expence 
and when Commodities are cheap, Hen fl 
Money dear. of ſcarce, becauſe there muſt be 
- a"great deal of Goods in Exchange for a lit 
tle Money ;/ as''on the contrary, when Com: i - 
-modities are.dear then is Money cheap, be 
cauſe a little Ware will purchaſe a great deal 
of Money : And certain. it is, that it 1s inh- 
nitely better for a Commonwealth, when Mo- 
ney (which 15 the Blood of the Body-Poli- 
eick) * circulates quickly, and is diſtributed 
through all the Parts, than when it ſtagnates 
Or lies dead in a few Mens . Hands, whilſt 
Commerce, and all the Buſineſs of the Mar- 
ket, ſhall be at 2 Stand by too much Reple- 
tion, which muſt needs occafion a Stoppage 
of Money : For, to fpeak truly, none reap 
the Benefit of Plenty but the poorer ſort of 
People, nor do they truly ; for ſo it is, that 
in the Years of Plenty, Workmen are hardeſt 
to be procur'd, and thoſe moſt exading r00, 
becauſe a tew Days Labour will maintain ther 
Ml great 


Of Graſs raisd by Foreign Seeds. By 
«great while. The Plenty does but tetnpt 
them to Lazineſs and Ridt, which in the.end 
| teads' them into Miſery, and becomes expen- 
| five: and'burthenſome to the Publick ; ſo that 
,B covill be {till better that the Market ſhould be 
WY quick, (and quick it will be when Proviſions 
WW are ſcarce,) than to have it over-glutted, 
| which cannot but diſcourage Labour and In- 
1 duſtry, as it will certainly encourage Sloth 
' and Beggery. SEA 
BE - What I ſpeak as to Scarcity, is 'to be un- 

derftood* in a moderate meaſure; for if it 
| tend 'to Dearth, it cannot but be very preju- 
WW dicial and grievous to all ſofts of People : 
HH So that how great a Bleſling ſoever Plenty 

may. be thought, certain 'tis that it does difſ- 
K pole Men-to Intemperance and Exceſs, and is 
| then only to be look'd upon as a Bleſſing,when 
what 3$ ſuperfluous may be exported abroad, 
and bring us home ſuch things as we ſtand in 
need of. And as to the ProduQions of whac 
we' are nqw diſcourling, *tis no leſs certain 
that they endamage the Publick in many other 
reſpe&s, it being known to every one, that 
the Fleſh. of Sheep. or Cattle, fazted by ſuch 
forts: of Graſs, is fady, worſe colourd and 
worſe taſteg/ than what is Graſs-fed ; ſo like- 
wiſe ' is the white Meat, or the Cheeſe and 
Butter made of ſuch Paſturage. bs: 1949 

Upon theſe and ſuch-like Confiderations 
we way atlirm, ſecurely, that as it is the In- 
tereſt, fo 1s 1t*1n the Power of the Civil Ma- 
giſtrate fo baniſh theſe Foreign Produttions, 
Tos "I Le.au c 
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becauſe detrimental to the greater part of the 
Nation; or, if convinu'd, 'twould be much 
for nts Intereſt to impoie-a Duty, as. a Crown 
for the purpoſe, yearly, upon every Acre þ 
planted ; which would be iome Help. towar 

detraying the Publick Charge, aud leave the 
Planters or Husbandmer iufficient Gainers by 
the Bargain. *Tis the Duty of the Magy 
{ſtrate not to debar.any from their Rights and 
Liberty, but by all due Proviſions to ſuppart 
them in the ſame. But, when the interch & 
Particular Perſons ſhall ſtand in Coftpetition 
with that of a gence Body, (as it is ſufficients 
ly demonſtrated. that it does in-the preſent 
Caſe,) 'tis certainly in his Power to reduce 
them into their former Methods of _ Iiving, 
and not ſuffer them to injure a greater Body by | 
new Projeas tending to their Private Intereſl 


Nor is this to abridge Men of their Right, 
' but to confine them to their preſent State and 


Condition of Life, upon Conſiderations of 
a more Genera] Good, 7? "71 2, 

Nor does this, which is now deliver'd, any 
way prejudice or contradi& the Deſign of an 
after-Eflay, as to the Buſineſs of excluding 
Sea-coal from the City of London; becauſe, 
in that caſe, the Change is ſuppag'd to be of 
infinite more Advantage to the City, (and in 
a manner to the whole Kingdom, ) than the , 
Contjnuance ; and tho' ſome Perſons may be 
prejudic'd in their Intereſts, yet is their Num- 


. ber very inconf1Jerable. compar'd with thoſe 


who ſball be better d þy the Change : Nor 
Cal 
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Of Graſs raind by Foreign Seeds. g1. 
can they be ſo great Loſers by the Bargain as 


the Grafiers and the Paſtyre-Men of this Na- 
tion, eſpecially in thoſe Parts where ſuch Fo- 


reign ProduCtions are ftoynd to grow. 

.*To conclude this little Diſpute : There can» 
not be a more competent Judge in the preſent 
Queſtion than the Ezg/iſþ Nation it ſelf, re- 
preſented in its Parliaments , particularly m 


"that Proviſion which they have made former- 


ly againft the Importation: of 1r;þ Cattle. 


Tis very well known, that after the Defola- 


tion made in that Kingdom, Thouſands-of 
Exgliſh Families were encourag d by the Go- 


-yernmment then in being, to remove Themielyes 


and Subſtance, and to ſettle there, as it were 
jn form of a Colony, in order to Re-people 
that almoſt-ruin'd and abandon'd Iland : And 
becauſe the Country was moſt proper for the 
breeding of Cattle, they began ſoon to take 
root, ſending over vaſt Droves into England, 
and driving a very conſiderable Trade amongſt 


their Friends and Correſpondents, the Effect 


of. which being found very prejudicial to this 
Nation, and to ſuch eſpecially whoſe chiefelt 
Revenue depended likewiſe upon the breed- 
ing of Catile, The Parliament, I ſay, find- 
ing the Markets every where to ſink, and the 
Farmers likewiſe to be unable to pay thezr 
Rent, as being depriv'd of the Means of rai- 
ing Money, and conſequently that Land- 
Taxes (the Common Expedient to which the 
Nation has -r:courſe ) would become very 
uneaſie and heavy upon the Subj-&:- They, 
2 | Fl 
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in their great Foreſight of the ill Conſequen- 
ces of this Iriſþ Liberty, thought fit to pro- 
hibite all farther Importations ; and by this' 
means enabled the Ezgliſh to hold up their 
Heads again, and. bear their Burthens, pro 
ceeding in their former Road of breeding 
Cattle, as in Ancient Times. Now if the Par» 
Hament dealt thus with Ire/azd, who were. 
their Fellow-Subjefts under the Exglih Crown, 
nay, Ezgliſh Men, and their Neighbours ; fo 
they were for the moſt part the Ergl;b who 
carried on the Irjþ Cattle-Trade, and ſuck 
Ezgliſhtoo as had been drawn over into. Ireland 
upon large Promiſes of Favour and Afliſtance; 
I cannot ſee but that there 1s infinite greater 
Reaſon to reduce our Traders in Foreign 
Graſs, ſo much prejudicial to the Paſturage 2; 
.this Kingdom ; which Paſturage, I ſay, ſa 
much impoveriſh'd as it is, is ſtill forc'd to lie 
ander the heavy Weight of Taxes, wlulſt the 
new Planters, or Supplanters rather, who 
cauſe. this ſo great a Decay of Paſturage, are 
at full Eaſe, and in the very Letter of the 
Country Proverb, He fattenivg in Clover. | 
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A Nother Queſtion iſſuing from the former 
7 Diſcourſe, is about the Rights of Com- 
monage and Incloſures ; where, in the firſt 
place, weare to underſtand, that the Queſti- 
0n'15 not, Whether the Supreme Authority 
hath a Power to uncommon waſt Grounds, 
when *tis attended with Remarkable Benefir, 
(as in the Caſe of the waſt Grounds near Lox 
- dow, ſhall be hereafter diſcoursl of?) for 
that T take to be indiſputable. The Queſtion 
then will be, firſt in Genera], Whether the 
Commoners, or the Proprietors, have the 
more Ancient Title> Secondly, Whether it 
would be more for the Intereſt of a Nation, 
that there ſhould be many wide Heaths and 
Commons, as now. they are ? or that all were 
inclos'd and improv'd to the utmoſt Advan- 
tage, | 
I begin with the F irſt, concerning which 
the Dfficulty will not be great, it being ob- 
vious to every one that in the firlt Ages of the 
World we rarely read of Incloſures. Pro- 
erties indeed they had of Servants and Cat- 
le, and in the Number of theſe confiſted their 
Wealth, but for Propricty of Land we _ 
wit 
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with nothing ſaving thoſe Common Bound; 
ries or Land-Marks, (which were Rivers gene-, 


rally, or Mountains) by which the Poſletlions, 


of Nations, of greater Families were diſcrimis: 
nated ; which Families were not like thoſe of- 
our Age, conſiſting of a Maſter, with hig: 
Wife, Children or Domeſticks ; but the Fa-: 
milies of thoſe days were a kind of little Prin-, 


cipalities, where one prelided in Chief over 
the ſeveral Branches or Members depending-/ 


on him, whether they deſcended from his Bo-' 
dy, or whether they were of a younger Houſe, 
comprehending in the account all Servants; 


with-their Offspring ; all Captives, and ſuch. 


as were purchas'd with Money : So that a Fa+* 
tnily then might conſiſt of Several Hundreds of: 
individual Bgrſons, and might be made up of 


divers ſubordinate and inferiour Families, all* 
depending upon one common Head. This, ay. 


it is moſt obvious from all Profane Story, ands! 


more eſpecially from the Sacred Writings z ſo" 
isitas plain too from the ſame Sacred Writs 
ings, that the Jewiſh Patriarchs liv'd for a long: 
time, in Tents, wardring from place to place, 
as they found Conveniencies for feeding of. 
their Cattle. | 

Wefind indeed, that the Babylonians, as allo 
the Egyptians, the Two moſt ancient and flou-1) 
riſhing Monarchs of which we read ; That they? 


built them Cities with ſtately Walls, and other 


prodigious Piles which they left as Monuments / 

of their Greatneſs to future Ages. *Tis certain 

likewiſe, That there were many other inferi- / 
| our 
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Of Commonage and Tncloſures. 95g 
out Cities, of which we read often in Scrip- 
ture, ſuch as Sodom and Gomorroh. The Ca- 
maangtes alſo had Cities with Walls looking 
high towards Heaven ; but all this while, 
there is no Proof of Encloſures of Paſturage, 
nor yet probably of Corn-Fields ; for then 
there muſt have been diverſities of Farms or © 
fingle Houſes, as now there are: But of this 
we read nothing, only that Men liv'd {till to- 
gether in ſome kind of a Body, which is nb 0- 
ther but a City. 
_ As for Paſturage *"twas allin Common; but 

1n- regard that Corn not being raisd but 
with Labour and Charge, *tis probable- that 
the Prince or Head of the Family or People un- 
dertook the Burthen, appointing afterwards 
toevery one of his Servants or Dependants his 
due Portion. - But in after Ages, as Men be- 
gan to thirſt after Conqueſt, and many Con- 


8 tentions ariſing daily about- the Diviſions of 


the Fruits of the Earth, *twas thought Expe- 


 dient that every Man's Propriety ſhould be ſe- 


card by particular Limits or Encloſures; 
which hapned frequently upon a Conqueſt, 


«where the Services of private Perſons were 


rewarded by the Conquerors aſſigning out of 
the Lands of the Vanquiſhed Country, a cer- 
tain portion of Ground to every man, as his 
Service might deſerve. 

This was the Caſe of the Jews upon their 
Entrance into Canaay ; and ours likewiſe in 
Ezgland, upon the Norman Invaſion, as alſo 
of the;:Romans ſometimes, unleſs thoſe whom 
they 


| po of c 27" Wi and i& Inelofure ures. 


' they ſubdu'd became Tributaries 3 tho gene 4 
rally y, the Romars dealing bountifully io 
the conquer'd Nations, did naturalize or. in \ 
corporate them amongſt t their Citizens, which |; 
Clemency of theirs raisd that Empire to iy "i 
Greatneſs, few caring to reſiſt ſuch Generow i | 
and Potent Enemtes,.,.who were ſo eafie tobe Wl þ 
entreated, ſo faithful to their Allies, and Wl 4 
able and reſolute to protett thoſe who fubmit bh 
ted to them. we 
But to return to my Argument, From what: 

has been hinted *'tis unqueſtionable, That the' 
Rights and Title of Commonage are much als! , 
cienter than thoſe of Encloſures ; I mean, in 
_ eneral ; and with us here in England, the 
Bats al our preſent Gornmoners ſeem to 
upon. the Conqueſt, when King 

77 od his Sugceffors, reſerving to they 
ſelves certain Lands forForeſts and Chaces,and 
for the Preſervation of Game, the Inhabitants 
bordering upon ſuch Places, under ſome Fing 
of acknowledgment or Vaſfalage were allow 
the Priviledge of keeping Cattle on themy 
with ſome other Advantages, the Kings ſtil} 
retaining to themſelves the Royalty of Lene 
fit of ſuch Places for the Preſervation of Deer 
and for their own Sport and Recreation. The 
like Conſtitution hereunto we may obſerve in 
other Manors or Lordfhips,deriv'd at firſt from 
the. Crown ; ſo that the Commoners Title, in 
this reſpe&, precedes that of any Propriecor $ 
Foraſmuch as the whole Kingdom: then, tho” 
beautified with Cities, and divided into Farms, 
as 
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WalthS'pre fent eh, was to be reputed” but 
W769; ne* 3 eat Ct OI MON, out. of which many 
Piivite Perſons vere permitted to buy 3,0 .0f 
Ae FNotar O! ney and Grant, to approPriate. 
fone Parts of P: axcels' of it; under the Obli- 
' gytion of fevirks. Duties or Ads of Ho! 1 
 alwhich Priviledges being confirmed: by: a 
| Ads of Parliament, do inveſt the Commanders 
With ſuch a Right or: Title as nothing but a 
' Parliameritary Power can reverſe;  *-- 
| Phe next: Quzrecthen 38 this; Wherber it 
; would be more: for the Intereſt of a Nation that 
| there: ſbonld be many witle Heaths ard Commons 
| #6 now there are;"-Or Shit alk ſhould be inclofd 
aid brvprov/d tothe itmeoft Vahee? Here | hut. 
 fonfeſs” a Field lies/ opencfor*-a large Dif, 
coutſe;. all that Tſhall adventure init, ſhall be 
to-propoſe ſuch Reaſons as may occur on ons 
add, and on the other, lJeavitig the -Deei- 
fon:of the Controverlic tothe Reader” l Judg- 
ment. -- 
iFirſethen, it may be aid in Evour of En- 
clofures ; That by this means many Families 
' would hve creditably and in d Faſtnon 
"rom the Profits to be made he byy and that 
{ach Profits would be a very great { Encotrage. 
ment and Spur to/Induſtry, as the Fruits and 
Productions reapt from wh Encloſureswould. 
be of great: Advantage'to the Publick, by furs 
niſking the Markers with niore plentiful Pros 
ons whether af Corn or Cattle ; which 
w-Encloſed Farms likewiſe being imptov'd; 
"uport a Survey and —_— made © _— 
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-woult-be 2.great Eaſe to the Nation in 
þo hn, bybdngnade to: partake. and f ha | 
ofthe, Common:Barthen. inche- Supplies rs 
nired on.:fuch- Occafions whereas 
the-State and. Condition: -wherein Commg m 
liexat-preſche, the: Publick' is 'damnified, ſad 
Blates- being 'generally Seminaries of a lat ry; 
Thieving ſortoPF People: .For what Invita 4 
on” can. there: be: for Induſtry: and ' Laboz 
when thoſe who-take no. Pains ſhall ſhare | 
the'Profit? ſych People likewiſe being remol ! 
from Neighbours of Reputation and Fottuy 
may-be accounted for. Heathens and Savagi 
livirig-in- a mannenwithont. all Knowledge 
God; there beinghlittle'Enconragement . i 


" 


able:Miniſters.” from'a_lean-and<hungry ol 
fo. that living remote from. Churches, and 


ticers or Magitrates being | near them, the 
from tobe 4Brood of Terre-F#;, or Jak 
Rogues ,'-.engerdving - upon” one/anbther:@ 
' from the beginning, ſoon to the end of:thij 
World, and preſerving themſehves frequent] Y 
from ſtarving, by. ſtealing of 'Wood, Sheep 
and Cattle, and by breaking of Houſes, tothy 
great - Annoyance "of all honeſt Husbandmel | 
who havethe misfortune to live near thetaill 
.- And-asthe Men, ſo /are the Cattle, which 
are bred upon ſuch Commons, being a ſtary' 
ſcabby. and raſcally Race. | Their Sheep al 
poor, tatter'd and. poyſor'd with the Kay ; 
Their Cattle and- Colts: dwarft and ragged 
For little, beggarly Stone-Colts,- running prof} - 
| —— —— the Herd, beget a nee 
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_ſhotten and Baſtardly Breed 3 and- gene- 
Fey ty fy tis "that H6ries nabb. upon ſach wild. 
nd deſert Phees, half famiſhed;; by which 
7 means the Raceof our Horles become taint- 
F4 and baſe 3 whereas the Erglih Horſe when 
cones of a good Kitid, and being careful- 
Ef fookt to when a Colt, may be eſteenr'd-the 
Reſt, perhaps, inthe World ; I mean, forall 
"the uſes of a Horſe,,whether for drudging and 
jc rue, Or for the Pad : - Our better ſort of 
7, Jories being generally ſwift and eaſie Goers, 
and fit 'for the Chace, and for. Running, as 
yell as for the Road. Foreign Govtheles 
F deed, yield better Horſes for-ſome particular 
[nt 3, as the Low Countries or Flanders, forthe 
"Dr aught and Coach; Naples fot the Great 
#8addle ; Barbary and Arabia for Shape and 
FFleetne(s: But he true Ezz/;þh Horſe. 1s: ſer- 
Fiiceable 3 in more reſpe&s than: one, Where the 
Breed, I ſay, is not poyſon'd by Comthons. 
*Upon which account it is that our Hackneys 
Pare ſo much eſteemed Beyond-Sea. Nor-are 
Commons only i injurious to the Race of Hor- 
es, but alſo of Cattle, The increaſe of fuch 
TI ices being nothing but- a ſort of ſtarv'd, 
Tod- -bellied Runts, neither fit for the Dairy 
"hor the Yoke 3 ſo that a Common, upon the 
"matter, is nothing but -a Naked Theater of 
| Poverty, both as to Men and Beaſts, where all 
"things appear horrid and uncultivated; and 
_ ay be term'd, not improperly, the _ ab- 
*% "wi of he, Nature. 
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: | all OL Ons . as firſt,” tn: it 
they are more produttive of People: For # © 
Common, or Waſte of fix hundred Acres w! 
maintain thirty Cottages of Four toa Failff 
which if inclos'd would not amount to aboys 
Eight Farms,ecach Farm containing; about ſer 4 
Perſons one with another. Now, *tis for thi 
Intereſt of -a Nation, that it ſhould abou 1d” 
rather with Men than' Cattle; and that fag fo 
Men are poor, matters not, ſo they be nol 
mdigent, or ſuch as ſtand in need of Relfe 
fromthe Pariſh. For were it not for theſ® 

r Labourers, the Rich themſelves wor g, q 
on become poor z for either they muſt 1d 
botir and Till the Ground themſelves, or ſuf t, 
Iitto ly waſte, and in the end Common. Noy W. 

=_ £396 Cottages being inur'd to all manni 
, prove excellent good Labouk - 

Herve: y are kept in order; and as they? * 
axeexceeding ſerviceable for the Country Af? 
fairs in Times of Peace, ſo are they moſt yt 
ful itn Time of War, for the ſame reaſon of 
being bred hardy, and when reforn'd by Diz 

. {cipline will make good rough, croſe-grint 1. 
Soldiers'enough, fit to kill or be killd. "Th M 
we ſee exemplified in Switzerland, Sweden and 
Scotland, which as they are the pooreſt Coun- 
ries, ſodo they yield the braveſt Soldiers i in? ' a 
the World. Whercas the Commonwealths; 
which are rich andTraffick are no way conſides. 
rable npon this ſcore,their Men generally being. 
foggy and mn Spaie, "tis true, is in thi __ 
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| main a poor Country, and yetin no ſuch Re- 
| pucation for Martial Men, as heretofore, their 


ibg co £00 much abandon'dh to Pleaſures; 
Yo nd if the meaner ſort of them make not their 

1 -. tunes this way, 'tis to be imputed to the 

- Genius of the People, who being naturally 

F = ud and haughty, will rather ſtarye like 

| Dogs, than take pains like Men. 

-,B t this Conſideration poſſibly, might be 
Fof.. greater Moment under a Government 

'* vi Hhich thirſts after the Enlargement: of Em- 

, than in a Miagarchy, {uch as.the Britifh 

: is whoſe Empire being Inſular, it can never 

5 ( Ris * Intereſt, unleſs by way af Diverſion, to 

2a War upon the Continent, where. ſud- 

&n Invaſions cannot be made, in which prin- 

F bogal conſiſts the Succeſs of ſuch Wars; and. 

for Invaſions or Tranſportations of Armies, 
c we are things of vaſt Expence, , Embarraſs 

- and d Noiſe, and ſubjet to many fatal Diſa- 

s from the Winds and Weather, or the 
ſtance which may be made by the Enemy, 

id other Difficulties in Landing. But let 

3 hwpoſe the Aggrefſors be fo fortunate as 

toſet footing upon the Continent, they could 

* | | NO | ry long to keep Poſſeſfion, unleſs they 
2h &re cer:ain tO have their Allies, the Seas, the 
Winds, and a vaſt Treaſure always at Com- 
I mand, and to te able to ſend Recruits as quick 
+ 8c can Letters by the next Return of the 
$  Facquct-Boat. Nevertheleſs, in a Defenfive 
| && Civil War, ſuch hardy Rogues as arebred 
y G 3 uſually 
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uſually. upon Commons, may prove excelle | 
good Food for Powder. —_ o | þ 
It muſt be confe(sd, 'tis true that ſuch Co 4 | 8 
moners or Coffagers are generally Savage and. 
Paganiſh : If honeſt Miniſters were a oY 1" 
ted: to: over-ſee theſe Goats, ſome ſmall goa 
poly might be done ; but much more mig . | 
e 'expeCted from-a vigilant and ſevere Juſtic 
of the Peace, taking in to his Aſliſtance ſon 2 
Conſtables of the-like Mettle : For weare nd 
now to exped Miracles inthe Converſion & 
ſuch Heathens by Preaching ;' a good ftroij 
pair-of Stocks,” and: a:Whipping-poſt, w 
work a greater Reformation than Forty E ” 
-Arrines and Uſes: Nor truly will” the. Paſte 
themfelves much care'to be troubled with ſud 
an unregenerate ang -barfen Flock,. which will 
yield/ neither Milk-nor Cloathing, Howenwl ol 
the Matter ſtands; the Fault is not.ſo. much 
the Men,* but: om iv alſo in the Goventh 
ment, arid _ in the Circumſtances of the 
CO d Places, which. naturally incl 
| arity and Ignorance. | 
ns ap the Stenility of Commons, fomethl 1h : 
_ might be ſaid againſt it, were we ſure'to hy * 
x good Utterance for the Fruits of ſuch 
Iniprovements : But, as the Caſe now4tart N | 
we. want rather Men fo be fed; than Meati 4 
Feed them ; and where there is Plenty « of P! 
, vitions, If there..be not Wealth propartil 
able,” *:rwilt quickly. cloy, or turn to Surk 
*Men't may:be-poor, /that is, withoutaU 
'Iy in Ca mn the mid(t of full 'Cr 
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P Land Herds of Cattle; firice we are not in the 
Þ 7 imicive Golden Ag ge of the World, when 
af Metal was leaſt in Requeſt, and when all 
ings were procurd by Barter 'or Trucking ; 
Ether] in the Silver one, where whatſoever 
© ſtind 3 inneed of can'no otherways be ob- 
it'd but by the Divinity of Money.. _ 
br he Horſes which are. bred upon "Fach 
ommons muſt be confeſs'd likewiſe tobe 
" and grubbiſh, - but withal, being 
rt y, they /are fit. for all ſorts of meaner 
Wriidgery, to which better Fleſh might not 
Wlingly be expos'd : So that if two of. theſe 
Sale Garrans go to the making up of'one 
"pl; eee Horſe, there is no greater Loſs than 
Wor a Man: to have two Six Pences inſtead of 
bne we Shilling which, as they are of equal Va- 
ne, fo are the leſſer Pieces more uſeful for 
©: nange and Barter : And he who gains his 
4.5 L velihood by the Labour of ſuch cheap Car- 
_ , if ont of them come to. a Miſchance, 
Loſs i is not great; whereas the Death. of 
> good Horſe would 'be the utter Rune 
berfrp $.of a poor Man's Fatnily. Y 
Þ And although our Cottagers are found gea. l 
Rally to be too-lazy, and void of Morality, 
we may obſerve, that there is rarely any 
lat fe-of theſe Huts or Cabins; but hasitsJittle 
doſures lying. round about it : As for/Exam- 
"pt 2 pretty- Plot of ' Ground like a 'Mea- 
| dow. fram whence he..maws a Modicuiri bo 
lay; to keep: his Cow, 'or a few $h 
*l bs: qpioſt _ js of the Wes AS likewiſe 
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a little Rjb of, Tillage for. ion: Cram 3 
pubaps 2 ſlender Qrchard, or- ſome ot ke. 
lantation. of Trees, to. ſhelter him from « h 
Extremities of - the Weather; ſo that every 
ſuch Cottage ſeems to be an Epitome of © 
more Voluminous Farm, which is ſo mue | 
the more. pleaſant to the Eye, not of the Ow 
er, I mean, but of the Speftators, by hog 
much. the Variety of the Landskip 1s contry 
Qed into a lefer compaſs. And I have oftet 
times ſtood and paug'd a while 1nviewing t '* 
Rural Manſions, - conſidering . with my | fel 
within how ſmall a Circle the familiar Enjoy 
ments and the moſt innocent Delights of 4 
"Earth may be confin'd, and. how- little + 
ſuffice to relieve the Neceſlities of Nature. ? | 
- As for, the Supprefling of Cottages, ail 
would beunpolitick, ſ@ would it be moſt m 
uft,. without a due Regard firſt had for the 
zntenance of the Inhabitants, (-whid 
would be no Injury, but a Benefit to ſuch Pe 
pie.) who having livd Time immemorial-y 
uch Places, they have as good a Title to theig! 
Habitations, as if they had continu'd they WS 1 
om the Beginning of the World, 1 know * 9 
Caſes of a General Neceſlity, the Righ ha of 
of _ Particular Perſons may be impeach'd,” fowl 
the Preveriting of a greater Evil, as it wo 3 
ful'to blow up a Houſe (without the Own& < z 
Lek] to prevent a Conflagration ; or in calf W 1 
#Ship be ready to fink, *tis lawful ag _ 1 | 6 
taſt 2 Private Rerſon's Gogds into the Se1, P I | - 
Hghren the Burthen : But thig only | holds 5 goog '" : 
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then vw en a'particular Man's Concerns is ſb 
Ejiſted with that of others, that all muſt ei- 
w_ | fink' or {wim together. But to invade 
"7 ®y Man's Private Intereſt without his Leave, 
fo pr-due Compenſation had for his Loſs, and 
ne Benefit purely of others, wherein & | 
er himſelf i isnot concern'd, this is a 
"Re aſon; ſo that we are carefully to 7 rc 
eniſh between a Neceſſity and a Convenience. 
: = ies] T'fay, of Common Neceſlity, *tis 
aPart than a Whole ſhould ſuffer z but 
{Caſes of Convenience *ris not ſo: For no 
Var kn ooght to ſuffer for the Advantage of O- 
"the , when the Perſon ſuffering partakes not 
"of that Advantage. | 
4 'Where; by the way, we may take leave to 
Wance alittle at ehe Behaviour of ſome Lords 
nb annors, whoſe Failiffs many times whee- 
* in the Cottages, (as depending perhaps 
"a "his Lordſhip for their Imployments,) 
Þi j owing them Liberty to build upon the 
.W Walt, -and to in:laſe Ground, perhaps; gi- 
F: ig them a Tree or two to carry on the De- 
h, upon Condition they will take a Leaſe of 
+ {a be Bens for Three Lives, paying only 
e Six Penny chief Rent : Upon the Ex- 
"piration af which Term, his hungery Lord- 
a ipſoalloms the poor Cottage, with x 
{mb:rs and Dependencies, 7+ A bit, which 
{BH by the Sweitand Labovr of the poor DefunCt 
b La his Prede:efſo's, was improv'd to a kind 
"" Of ' Com Penny out of Nothing,” 'whilſt the 
| Y Kei; oy of 'the & poor Fanuly are expogd ” 
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thi naked World;-orelſe forc'd to pay a good 
round Fine for the Renewal of that which 
was ſo dearly purchas'd by. their own Pains 
and Induſtry, By which fly: Methods thi q | 
Commonage will be engroſs'd in Time, an} 
-many whole Families be devour'd, to &erih 
the Appetite. of an_ unſatiable Patron : A 
Thing. to which the Parliament of this 
tion onght to have a ſpecial Regard, the Mens 
bers whereof,many © them,tho Lords of wr, 
nors,: yet:15 it to be hop'd that they wills 
like Men of Truſt and Honour, and 'not ſal 
fer Frauds, attended with ſo mych Inhumanis 
ty,, how conducible ſoever they may ſcem i 
their private Intereſts, to gq without Corrs 
Ction. . Concerning which, as alſo .many & 
ther Points touch'd upon in this Diſcourſe 
tho' the. Definitive Judg ment belong to thenls 
yet every Man endu'd with Underſtanding ha 
a Judgment of Diſcretion to know what 
agreeable toReaſon'; which Reaſon will Ciiſ j 
carry. a Sway. over the Minds of Men bY Þ 
kind -of Influence not. inferiour to that, © of W- 
| AOIORY: _ by ay 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Coppice-Wood. 


"1H E- Third General Thing about which 


'1 - the good Husbandman muſt be conver- 
ſor, is. Planting : To which I ſhall ſpeak un- 
- theſe Particulars. Firſt, of Woods or 
on rces next, of Trees uſe ful for Husbandry 
and laſtly, of Fruit-Trees. 

In planting of a Coppice great Care ought 
Wo be had to the Situation of the Ground ; 
EThe Ground then ought to be a little Tiling to 

Eith > Eaſt, for that is held the beſt for Timber ; 
and" all Under-wood likewile thrives beſt the 
more 'tis expos'd to the Rifing-Sun. It is no 

Fxay profitable to ſuffer Timber-Trees to grow 

ls in Coppice-Woods, unleſs on: the skirts or 

C Wot des, where they may ſpread their Branch- 

it mM without Injury to the Coppice, and receive 

Y the Benefit of the Sun ; but where they growK 

| = the- Coppice they hurt one another ; © 

Wis if Timber-Trees be lopp'd, they grow 

| knotty and bare; and if unlopp'd, the Drop- 

- pings of the Boughs w1ll ſpoil the Growth of 

the Coppice after a Fellet, and the Under- 

|| cWo2d likewiſe w.ll rob the Timber-Trees of 

| "its Nouriſhment, and by this means they will 
 - + Exreamly 10Ju: :e one another, f 
{ A 


"09 | of Coppice Wd. MET 
In cutting of a Coppice, if the $hoo FE | pa 
old, 'tis to pare Emcloſe to the Ground 
for. Cars Jong Shoots will come up more | ic 10 
andſtrong. The Poles, after they be rh | bl 
if they _ left ſtanding'a Year, will gro 
cunliend hard at the Heart, and be never {ul 
jet to the Worm. ' The ſame Benefit may' 
procur'd by cutting them down as ſoon] h 
they'be ſtript, and caſting them into the % 
ter, where. they may-1y- for ſome- time: ani 
then taken out” for 'nſe; as occaſion ſhall 1 
uire, - Itis very; ill Husbandry to ſuffer Ci 
tle to go.into Coppice-Woods: Neverthelef 
after they be of Seven or Eight Years growth 
Colts may feed upon-the Lawnes or: Walks'& 
ſuch'Woods, without any great Dammage,! by 
I hold Aſh to be very profitable in Coppl 
ces; for they will ſhoot up 1n ge Ho = 
very ſrreight, and make excellent Hob = y 
des, it-is a quick Grower. I hold it" 
profitable likewiſe, where-a Coppice is to b _ ba, 
raiſed by ſetting of Acorns, to Ge Crab-Kerg/YF" 
nels amongſt them ; for they will be raisd*F* 
much ſafer this way -than in a-Nurſery, ads 
= be remov'd without any 1njury- to- the” 
Coppice, as occaſion ſhall require: What is} 
pretended, thatſuch Stocks when they are = 4 
moved or re-planted in an open place will not 
thrive, as being remov'd out of a” warm Bed 
into the open Air, is a meer Fancy: | Forl. 
have known ſuch Stocks as forward as any, and ' 
altho the Coppice-wood might ſhelter them from!" 


the cold Winds, yet 'tis certain, that they "Tl 
er... 


44: 199 
r muc oy inthe Root, which is not ca- 
table to ſpread it ſelf far, being choakt up by 
= TO we of other. [Roots about them, which” 


'þ 7 en en they are tranſlated from their hungry 


ul Bog their, devouring Neighbours and: 
oh ſets they will quickly flouriſh, and be 


D Ck ing once. with a Gentleman, (Mr. 
bk "of. Cottor Underidge in the County of 
Walter) who was very Curious and Intelligent 
theſe Matters, and of whatſoever related to 
x wandry, he made it out, That an Acre of 
Gnice-Vood on a Plain, might contain: as 
much Wood as two Acres on the fide of a Hill, 
{ by t on the Plain, as likewiſe the Ground 
We joe of the Hill, might ſeem both alike 
planted, or equally thick in appearance; which 
A re] on, tho it looks at firſt like a Paradox, 
on Wins a real Truth, as he made appear from 
is Py Framial or Triangular Figure. | 


” - \H wh 


CECCcccc a" 


4 the Baſis, repreſent the Plait. BB the 


{'yolides of the 


[Tiangular, repreſent the ſides 
of 


Ig : £ ; < 


I'xO 008. 
of the Hill or eas © CEC Shew 
Trees ſhooting from ,the Plain, and ftom' 
fides: For if we conſider the niatter a little”a 
the Order wherein Trees grow, upon a T7 
and upon-a. hanging Surface, we ſhall find the 
perfectly ſtretching themſelyes; in ſuch Ore det 
as the Figure reprelents : So that if the Hilf 
or Mountain be very high and ſteep, one A 
at the bottom may contain four times the 
quantity of Wood, as an Acre on the. idedf of 
Hill; ; 4 thing which all who deal in wo | 
ought to. have regard to. . - { 
A Plantation of Coppice-wood i is: 2 thing] A, 
great Profit ; for by this means, Ground whit 
15 not, worth five Shillings an Acre, willy 
worth Twenty, and better. Tis true, it w 
be 38. or 20. Yeats before we come to re k 
fruit; of-our labour, which may diſcot f- J 
"thoſe perhaps, whore advanc'd in Yeats, fight 
entring. upon. a{Proje&, of, which peradv 
tute, they may-never ſee the effec. . "Put 
are not born only. fot themſelves, but mult 
mindful alſo of Poſterity whether deſcendir 4 
from themſelves, or ſuch as ſhall riſe up in; ſup Y 
ceeding Ages. And certain it is, that tHe Pro 
fit which ſhall accrue this way,, as it is gre $ 
er, ſoit is more laudable than what may ariel - 
from the Returns of a long {keping Mortg1g. 
And there is further advantage 1n Opoices 0; 
Woods, abore other Lands, that they are ng 
fubje& to ſink in their Value of encuinber 
as Tillage and Paſture, whick:ſometimes fo 


want . | Tenants, ſometimes” by the. Eall.t 
Carth, 
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© Cattle, 'or Corn, or ſome Accident or other 
1 come very hazardous and troubleſome;' $7] 
"rs quire continual Expenice to maintain them 
Chereas Co ppice-Wood, s being a little looktto;; 
and xa 'd from Cattle for ſome time "ther 
"be cut; ' there is no more troable with 
=” n;. "and we reap "the Profit of thern 3 in'2 
fox 100c 3 ould Sum.” orin Groſs ; whereas other 
Lz nds make their Returns by little and little, 
/ It las itwefe'by Retail, ſo that Money melts 
byay infenſibly, | or'in trifling {ervices,. Per- 


; if F urcher yet, A Plantation of Copies Wood 
it is moſt profitable to a-private Undettaker' 
ba Tt moſt Dlldlink and ornamenta], ' if neat 
wo Gep ;tleman's Houſe; : Tf it be ſeated therefore 
"0h.1 he fide of a'Hill,” I hold it very beantiful 
by Ne ceful to Plant a "Coppice on the declin- 
' fgGround leading to it, and ſo to'cut Glades 
"or Avenues. which may give a View andPro- 
"Ipeft of the Seat ; which Roads or Walks; if 
wel ell cept, and regularly cut, are far more grace- 
"ful than Rows of Trees, where the failing of 

 fome here and there, make a great Gapin the 
» W Walk, of which there is no danger in thick 
A Tufts of Wood ; and beſides the Pleaſure of 
* Y the Shades, ſuch places are more delightful 
from the Birds. and Game with which they 
. may be ſtor d. Such Gentlemen therefore 
"who build for Pleaſure, ought to have regard 
to this particular ; as alſo, to have Springs or 
little Corrents lying about their Houſes, which 


"may ſerve for Uſe and Ornament Of which 
" more hereafter, H1- 
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Hitherto I have ſpoken a litele of planting 
Wood, with regard: only. ©0- the privgt 
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Intereſts and the Profit of the Planter # ut 
in reſpeCt of the Publick, the Advantage ca 


tainly -is mach more conſiderable which hen fl < 


ariſes: For it is by ſuch Plantations that ous 
Arſenals are, from Age to. Age, ſtord with 

| ip-Timber, and conſequently. the beſt Saſs 
ty and Defence of the Nation depends nj. 
on them : So that the Decay of Timber i 
an' Age where there 'is twice the Occaſiah/ 
for it as formerly, cannot but portend -ung/ 
voidable Danger for the future, if due regw) 
be not had hereunto. And: truly, upon the 
Dreadful Fire of Loxdor, had not Norms) 
Denmark and Sweden furniſh'd ns with ples | 
ty of Materials for its Repair, there would 
hardly have been arty good Timber-Building 
kft in the Kingdom. | b; 


Another thing which ſcems very Si =Y $ : 


render good Timber ſcarce, eſpecially Ol 
was the ſevere Froſt in 83, which made Gapy 


in infinite Numbers of them, by which they 


are become ſeedy or ſhatter'd, and unfic 


Plank, and all better Uſes ; whilſt others 


ceiv'd fuch a cheque or ſtop as they will not 
recover fer ſome Years; nor indeed, be ever 
ſo thrifty as before ; ſo that from that time to 
this, we find all forts of Timber growing 
ſcarcerand dearer, and ſo *tis likely till to 
continue. 'Tis well we are in good Terms 
with the Northern» Crowns ; but ſhould we 
once have a Difference with them, we might 

ſoot 
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: | Of Coppice Wood. I13 
I ſoon expe to be brought to the utmoſt , Ex- 
ey tremity 3 eſpecially when the Iron-works: | 
(thoſe great Devourers of Fewel) ſhould mul- 
bÞ tiply upon us, to furniſh the Kingdom with 
ef fuch Iron-Proviſions and Stores as are now 
LE brought from thence, 'and all but little e 
nough to ſerve our Occaſions: $60 that u 
on {uch a general Slaughter, or rather Maſſh- 
cre of Wood, as would be made in ſuch a 
Conjuncture, we could not but become. an 
&fte Prey to a Foreign Invaſion. It be» 
| "ay therefore our Parliaments, more than 
r, to put a ſtop to ſuch Practices as ſhall 
mduly diminiſh the Growth of ſuch a "Nev 
&ffary Commodity, as alſo to encourage he 
"Mg of it by ſome Priviledges and Exemp- 
tions; and particularly, to eticourage the 
planting of Wood in ſuch Heaths and barren 


Grounds as lie commodious to any Navigable 
River, or near ſuch Ports and Hatbours to 
which our- Shipping does moſt reſort. 
; But of things relating to this Subject, more 
at large, When I ſhall hereafter diſcourſe of the 
Fuel of Londor. 


CH AP. VII. 


Of Trees 
|  Hubanary. 


* 


VERY Husbandman or Farmer, tho 
he be not Maſter of a Park, or of Fair 
oods, ought to have his. Ground well ſtord 
with ſuch Trees as may promote his Husban- 
dry, ſuch as Elms, Oak and Aſh ; as likewiſe, 
to be commodiouſly furniſh'd with Aqualicks, 
or ſuch as grow near the Brooks and Waters 
as Sally, Withy and Orles: For theſe Trees, 
tho of leſs bulk, are very ſerviceable. And, 
Firſt, T begin wita Elms : Elms then, 4 

_ alſo Poplar, being cut at the Butt, do Cop: 
' Þice or caſt forth New Shoots in great abun- 
dance ; fo that ſo far as their Reoots ſpread 


Earth like a little Forreſt ; .For there being 
no Branches to draw the Sap, the Roots ca 
forth (or diſcharge themſelves of ) what may 
be ſpared from the main Tree towards the 
failing a new Offspring : Theſe young Plants, 
if preſerv'd from the injury. of Cattle, will 
grow confiderably, but not to ſubſtance, by 
teaſon*of their great Multitude : The more 
therefore of theſe young Sprouts are wed 
away; 
k 


as they are Uſeful in 


under Ground, they will ſprout out of the 
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Of Trees Uſeful in Husbandry. 15 


-away, the fairer. will be the remainder: They 


are better therefore propagated this way than 
by Tranſplantatioh ; tho if tranſplanted, the 


beſt way is to mow Graſs or Weeds, and lay 
them about the Roots, which will keep the 
Ground moiſt, ſweating, and defend the 


Roots from the Extremities of Heat and 
Cold ; if ſome Stones be mixt with the Graſs 


tis not amiſs; for they will keep the Graſs 


hollow, and preſerve it from withering and 
baking together. The like helps may be us'd 
to preſerve Fruit-Trees, of any other Trees 


whatſoever. 


Elms in Husbandry are uſefpl for Stocks 
ind Valleys for Wheels; For Ox-Bows,” as 
allo for Harrows : This Wood likewiſe 'is 
pood in Railes and Gates, if ſawn thin, not 

ing apt to rove like Oak, and being light, 
will ſhut and open with more eaſe. Boards of 
Elm are good likewiſe for Floors and Doors 
of Rooms, but not ſo good as Oak, becauſe 


fabje& to ſwell and ſhrink upon alteration'of 


Weather.. The Seafon of cutting them, is 
from A/thallon-tide to Candlemas ; but if cut 
inthe Summer, let them be caſt into the Wa- 
ter fora quarter of a Year, and that will fetch 
out the Sap, and preſerve them from the 
Worms. | | | I 
| An old Bartr-Oak being cut at the Butt will 
never Coppice more ; but Saplings or young 
Timber will ſhoot from the Butt, but not 
fprout forth of the Ground, round about, like 
Elm and Poplar. Oaks therefore, are Leſt 
HI 3 rats d 


Pad 


raisd of Acorns, eſpecially in large Fields; 
For if Acorns be ſet in a ſmall quantity, they 
will be in danger of being deſtroy'd by Moles, 


or Field-Mice, who ate of a ſtrange + quick 


Seent, and will get them out of: the Ground, 
tho never ſo well cover'd, and carry them to 
their little Holds or Store-Houlſes. 3 

Oaks, tho they be accounted the longeſt 
Livers among(t the Trees of this Ifland, per- 
Hh ſooneſt by Cold and Drought of any, ex- 
cepting Poplar and Aſp, as was obſervable 


84, being the Year following that ſevere Froſt, 


A vaſt number of Oaks, eſpecially the old one, 
wither'd away the following Summer, which 
es exceeding dry. And of ſound Tin 

er-Trees many were ſplit and cleft to the ve- 
ry. heart, ſo that a Man might put his Finger 
in the Cleft or Rent, which clos'd up again 
when the Froſt was over; and altho they 
feem'd to the Eye to have receiv'd no Dan 
mage, yet 'tis certain that they were ſeely, 
or weeping or ſhatter'd, and in a manner un 
ſerviceable being ſawn. For tho the Gaps and 
Clefts which were made by the Froſt heald 
up again, leaving ſometimes no Seam nor Scat 
in outward appearance z nevertheleſs, when 
ſuch Trees are cut, the Wounds will ſoon 
appear; ſo that the Dammage done that Wur 
ter, as I have ſaid before, will not be repaird 
in many Ages; and I look upon good Tin 
ber to be a Commodity which will every day 
grow more ſcarce than other. And ſuch tri 
ly was the violence of that Froſt, A 
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0 [very well remember, it rent a Stone-Wall 

7) | from the top to the bottom ſo wide,that I could 

s5, | lay my Finger in the Cleft, the Crack runnjng 

> FJ and tarning- with the joints of the Stones, 

d, f which Breach at Spring clos'd up again, lea- 

OF ving no mark of Rupture behind. The Wall 
was þuilt upon a Rocky Foundation in the 

| Water. Of all Trees Elms reſiſt Cold the 

FF beſt, for I obſerv'd not one to periſh by that 

x YI figid Seaſon. 74 | | 

ny Oak ſerves for ſeveral Uſes in Husbandry, 

ll & as for Planks and Beds for Waines, for Spokes 

5, in Wheels, for Veſſel-Staves, and for all the 

a F Occaſions of Building ; 'tis the Wood which 

"-Y is moſt durable and beautiful. If you caſt 

© IF Beeches or Quarter-Wood into the Water, be- 

TY ing fawn Green, and letting them lie therein 

ay 2quarter of a Year, and better, 'twill fetch out 

FF the Sap, and make them fit for Uſe quickly, 

i Likewiſe Saplings being caſt green into the ._ 

YN Water, after they have lain there for {ome 

Ty time, become tough and hard, and will not 

id te fiibje& to Worms,as appears by Axle-Trees ; 

UN fo that a Gate: or Rails. made of young Poles 

1 thus ſeaſor'd, ſhall laſt many Years, and ne- 

17 ver be ſubject to the Worm, nor to rove or 

Ny warp by the Sun. In a word, I hold it beſt 

Ty to caſt all foris of ſawn or cleft Oak, as 

"UF Boards,  Window-ſtuff, Spokes, Pipe-wood, 

ig or Stairs, Pin-wood, Waine-Beds. &*c. into 

If the Water, there to ſeaſon; for being 4ri-d 

In the Sun, they will be aptto warp or caft. 


H 3 Oaks, 


Oaks, Elms, and pol all Trees what- 
ſever, bein being cropp'd,, or having the Head 
cut off, {o that they cannot ſtretch themſelves 
hi oher, | roOW MOre bulky and burry :; ſo that 
tis ſat or an Oak, thus dwarf'd, to contain 
ſix Yards in c paſs: For ſuch Trees rotti 

and periſhing /at the Heart, by reaſon of the 
Wet which ſoaks in perpetually at the Head, 
Nature enlarges them, and endeavours to mea 
ſure out their juſt Period of Duration by wh 
dening their ſides; ſo that what would haye 
been ſpent otherwiſe in the Nouriſhment of 
great Limbs and Branches, is expended whol- 
ly apon the Trunk : And ſo defirous are Trees 
of living,” (TI mean in reſpett of their Natyu 

Inclinations,) that they will ſtjll preſerve 
themſelves in their vegetative Station, tillll 
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the Heart and Timber within be Totted, there 


reminfg perhaps nothing of them almoſh 


but the very Shell or outward Bark. 


Although Oaks be eſteem'd with us as Trees 


of great bulk, yet are they far ſhort of the Ce- 
dar, or of the Firr, of which I remember tq 
have ſeen on the Wharf, wherethe Rhoſne and 
the Soar meet, at Lyons, Firr-Trees ſquard 
fall thirty Yards or Paces in length, being at 


the Butt near upon three Foot ſquare, anda 


Foot and a half near the {mall End. Never- 
thelcſs, Oaks has the Preheminence cf theſe 
and all other Trees whatſoever, as being more 
durable aft-r cutting, and more ſerviceable in 


all Reſpe&ts; and even for Shipping, Maſts 


only — they are known by daily Expe- 
- rience 
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rience to withſtand the Batteries of Great Gung 
much better than any other Wood whatſoever, 
- being not ſubjett to ſplintering, like Firr ; tho? 
—_ the Firr, as being a lighter Wood, 
may be hetter- for failing ; but this muſt be 
underſtood then of Ketches, or leſſer Frigates, 
fuch as Corſairs uſe, and not of great Ships 
fit for fighting and more eminent Service. 
- Aftes are beſk raisd from Keys ſown or 
' planted in a Nurſery: They are not liable to 
the Danger of Field-Mice ; and one Aſh tranſ- 
planted from a Nurſery, ſhall grow more in 


_ two Years, than another of the ſame bigneſs 


taken from a Hedge or Coppice ſhall in ten 
becauſe thoſe in Nurſeries are better rooted. 
Theſe Keys of Aſhes will be in the Ground 
full two Springs before they will peep forth, 


- and muſt be wed a little the firſt Year, and 


dug a little too, if it may be done without In- 
jury, tho' it be with a How or the point of a 
Trovel. - 

Aſh in Husbandry ſerves for Spittle or 
Spade-Trees, for Drocks and Spindles for 
Plows, *for Hoops, for Helves, and Staves, 
for all Tools of Husbandry, as being tough, 
ſmooth, and light. Aſh growing in Hedges, 
ought often to be cropp'd ; for ir grows to a 
head ſooner than any Tree, and 3s the ſweet- 
eſt Fir-wood of any, being fit to burn as ſoon 
-ascleft or cut. Beſides, tall Aſhes Þeing ſha- 


| ken by the Wind, caſt the Rain or Dew which 


fall upon them, a great way upon the Ground ; 
nor 15 there any thing ſo miſchievous to 
H 4 Gras 
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Graſs or Corn as the Dropping of an. Aſh, 

Beech,by reaſon of the ſtraitneſs and ſmooth- 
neſs of the Wood, is ſerviceable in many -re- 
ſpeds, particularly to Wheel-wrights, 'Tur- 
ners and Joiners, and is uſeful enough for 
building, in ſeveral reſpefts ; but that which 


: Sives it the. greater Reputation, is, that. it I 


growsin the pooreſt and moſt barren Ground, 
if it be ſtony and mountainous ; ſp that the 


Ground, commonly, where* they thrive be, | 


1s on the fide of a ſtony, rocky Hill, which 
otherwiſe would not be worth half a Crown 
an Acre, Of all Trees almoſt *tis held the 
moſt beautiful, for the Freſhneſs of its Green, 
for the Straitneſs of its Trunk } and where 
they grow, they kill all tender Shrubs and 
Era ales, by drawing all the Nouriſhmentof 
the Earth to themſelves, and yield therefore 
a moſt delightful Shade, and moſt fit for 
Walks. | Hence it is that almoſt all Monaſte- 
ries and Private Houſes in France plant little 
Walks of them in their Gardens. 


In lopping of Trees, 'tis very ill Husbar- 


dry to do like ſome - lazy Workmen, who, 


when they are to repair a Hedge, cut one 
Stake here and another there, from a Tree, 3s 


it lies convenient for their Work; for by this 


means the Shot or Stub is kill'd by the drop- 
ping of the over-hanging Boughs, and the 
Tree decays, and will in a ſhort time die, as 
we ſec iqgg Trees which are half lopp'd, which 
at the beſt, ſend forth but poor ſtarv'd Shoots 


Let ettheTres therefore be Cropp' 'd in theWantetr 
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Seaſon, and all together, and it will ſhoot 
with a very luſty Head; and in a ſhort time 
yield a large Crop. The Over-hangings like- 
wiſe of a Hedge, or of any other Tree, is 
very fatal to one newly cropp'd, by caſting 
always ſtained Water upon it, which in a ſhorc 


| time will poiſon the tender Shoots, and kill 


the Trunk. 

Some, in cropping cr \lopping of Trees, 
lave the Stub long, to preſerve the Timber 
from Knots z but 'tis obſerv'd, that ſuch Stubs, 
after two or three Years, will wither and de- 
cayz or, if not, they will hardly grow forth 
to- yield a ſecond Crop : But in this Point let 
every Man follow hjs own Obſervation. Aſp 
ought to be lopp'd with great Care and Di- 
ſcretion ; for if the top be cut off, *twill die 
jofallibly. There muſt ſome Branches be left, 


and that too 1n a conſiderable quantity, to pre- 


ſerve the Trunk ; but in caſe it die; we may 
be ſyre, I fay, of a whole Forreſt round a- 
bout'the wither'd Trunk, which in due Sea- 
ſon may te tranſplanted ; tho? ſuch young 
"Trees are ſomthing hazardous. 

Among(it Aquilicks, or Trees which de- 
light to grow near tne Water, Sally is as pro- 
fitable as any can be planted, and it is rais'd 
of Stakes or Seitings. It thrives almeoſt in all 
Soils, and is a very quick | anon. and 13 moſt 
uſeful to make Buckles for Thatch, as alſo 
for Edderinzs or Lays, to bind the heads of 
Stakes in Hedges. They may be cropp'd eve- 

ry third Year, and an indifferent, Tree every 
Fro . ; Lopping 


worth half a Crown in ſuch Places where 
Wood bears any tolerable Price. We may 
plant a hundred ſuch Trees upon an Acre, 


without any great Injury to the Ground ; ſo 


that in Places unfurniſh'd with Wood, a ipot 
of Ground thus planted will quickly come to 


Perfe&ion, and ferve all the Occafions of a 


Conſiderable Farm. Upon which Account, ] 
have always thought a Plantation of Sally to 


be far more profitable than that of any rruit- 


Trees whatſoever; conſidering the quicker and 
certain-Growth of the one, and the long and 


hazardous Progreſs of the other, before it. 


come to Profit. 


Withy is much more difficult to raiſe than 
Sally, and grows beſt near the Water, andin. 


a fat Soil, *and eſpecially in Meadows, and on 
the Banks of a Brook. It ſerves for the ſame 
Uſes as Sally. The young Twiggs allo are 
very ſerviceable to Basket-makers, and for 


binding of Tuggs in Thatch. I have obſerv'd 


the Settlings of Withy to thrive for a Year or 
two, and then commonly they die, that ſide 
withering which is towards the South Sunzthe 
Reaſon whereof I am -yet-to learn, unleſs it 
be from hence, -viz. That the Hole in which 


we plant a Setting being made by a ſharp, 


ſtrong Stake, it may ſo happen that the Setting 
not reaching the bottom ot the Hole, may wt- 


ther away for want of Earth to give it n_ 
| an 
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Lopping will yield half. a Dray full of Wood | 
of Tynnel ; ſo thatonce in three Years every 
fuch Tree ſhall yield fo much Crop as ſhall be 
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apd Nouriſhment, by reaſon of that hollow 
Space which lies betwixt the Butt-end of the 
Setting and the bottom of the Hole, as: the 
fame Hollowneſs containing Water all the 
Winter, helps likewj(e to ſtarve the Root, 
being void of Earth .to_cheriſh it. 

- Orles are great Growers where they like 
their Soil, which commonly is a boggy and 
marihy Ground. They are raiſed by Seeds 
they ſay, by cutting young Poles, and laying 
or btrying them in the Ground at length; and 
being well cover'd with Earth, they will ſhoot 
out in very great Abundance; and if they 
ae ſtripp'd or bark'd, and let ſtand a Year. at- 
ter, they will nevex be ſubjett to the Worm, 
and are very uſefal for Rafting of Barns, as 
being (trait and light. They will make hke- 
wiſe very handſome light Ladders. and where 
the Wood is grown to any Subſtance, *tis ve- 
ry uſeful for Turners, in making all ſorts of 
little Wooden Ware ; moreover, being a 
quick Grower, as all Aqualicks are, they are 


profitable enough for the Fire ; and whoſo- 
wer will affet the Propag ition of theſe Trees, 


belides*the way before-mentioneJ, by bury- 


ing of Poles l:ng'h-ways, (of wiich, I miſt 


confeſs, I never made Experience,) may rave 
whole Forreſts of them, by ſowing their 


Keys or Sezds upon any boggy Ground, light- 
ly coverd over or drefs'd with Farth, ani 
kept fora time from the Spoil of Cutle. 


CHAP. 
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- CHAP. IK 
Of Fruit-T rees. 


Aving already ſpoken of Coppice-Woeds, 
as alſo of Trees, as they*ſtand uſefy] 
for Husbandry, we are now to conſider Plant- 
Ing, as it extends to Fruit-Trees, which is 
juſtly eſteemed to be one of the moſt pleaſant 
as likewiſe the moſt Profitable Improvements 
which a Country Gentleman or a good Hus 


ſhall diſcourſe of under theſe Particulars, viz, 
of Seeds, Nurſeries, Grafting, Soil, Culti- 
vation, the ſeveral Kinds or Species of Fruit- 
Trees, with ſome Curſory Remarks upon Cy- 
der. And, 


abſolutely the beſt of any for a Seed-Plot, 
foraſmuch as the Crab-ſtock ſeems to have. 
theſe Advantages above any other ; for,” firſt, 

it is more hardy againſt the Intemperance of 
Weather; in the next place, *tis leſs capable 
of Injuries from gaulings, or bruiſes, and bt 

_ tings of Cattle, for the Wounds they receive 
" this way will ſoon heal ; likewiſe *tis leſs ſub- 
je& to the Canker, and of longer Continu- 
ance than any Kernel-ſtock or Wilding what- 


Stock 


bandman can make of his Eſtate.” This [| 


Firſt, For Seeds, I hold Crab-Kernels to be 


ſvever ; and altho' the Graſs ſhould die, the | 
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Stock will weather it out, and after a little tine 
=. | be fit to be re-grafted ; whereas Wildings or 
Stocks of the Seed of grafted Fruit, will rare- 
ly refiſt and ſurvive ſuch Diſaſters. 

But'the way of ordering ſuch Seeds is a Mat- 
ter of further Care z for to throw them upon 
the Ground, after Cyder-making Time, (as 
commonly Men do,) unleſs they: be in a very 
great quantity, is very uncertain and hazard- 
ous: For beſides Poultry, Birds; Pigs, and 
the like, which at all times will be' feeding 
and muſling on them, there is a far worſe E- 

- nemy, and that'is the Mole or Field-Mouſe, a 

ies of Vermine -betwixt a Want and a 
Houſe-Monſe. Theſe Moles or Field- Mice, I 
8 fay, will feed upon the Kernels all the Winter- 
8 Seaſon ; andI have found by Experience, that 
El of a thouſand Kernels Hand-ſet in my Garden, 
and well cover'd with Earth, with the greateſt 
Care imaginable, they have ;been all ſtoJen 

away by theſe Vermine in a Monttrs time, and 

leſs, ſo quick-ſcented and ſagacious are they, 
digging up the Seeds with as much neatneſs as 
if they had been drawn out'of the Earth with 
a Finger. The like Damage I have found in 
Acorns, Filbirds, Walnuts, and the like, tho 
cover'd with Lime and Soot ; all which have 
been dug-up and hoarded by theſe miſchievons 
Vermine»-in holes of Walls, and in the bot- 
tom of hollow Trees, to ſerve them all the 

Winter. | 
 Thebeſt way then to deſt.oy theſe Vermine 
5 by good Cats, or before we ſoy or {ct ovr 
| Kernzls, 
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Kernels, to wet ſome Kernels and flower they 
with Arſenick : For this will do their work 


effectually, as I have found by Experience; 


but there is a danger herein, leſt Dogs, ' Cats 
or Swine, or Poultrey, ſhould meet either with 
the Baits or the Vermine. As for thoſe fill 
Scribblers who write of Husbandry, and talk 
of placing Bntter-Po:s, or Traps Under. 


Ground to catch %em in, they catch nothing 
but ſuch Foolsas rely upon their Whimfies; 


for Iam confident, they never made any Ex- 
periment of this Nature, with Succeſs,” ſeek 
ing only to entertain their Readers with cuti- 
ous Gimcracks. If a Garden thereiore, of 
Seed-Plot be ſubje& to theſe Vermin (as there 
are few but are) there is no other'way but to 
throw many Loads of Muck or Muſt upon 
the Ground, and fo ſome will be ſure to eſcape 
and ſprout ; or elſe to keep the Muſt thinly 
ſpread in a dry Room till Spring, and then 
ſowing it on the Gronnd lightly, haw*d up, 
and powderd over - with fine black Earth 
through a Sieve, together «with ſome ſhort 
Straw, of Mullock, thrown over to preſerve 
them from Birds, together with Thorns to de- 
tend them from Poultry, they will quickly 
{prout out in that Seaſon, arid prevent the 
Spoil from Mice, who likewife in warm Wea- 
ther, and upon the approach of Spring, will 
not be ſo ſolicitous to make their Magazines. 
I ſay, then the Mulk, or Muſt, onght to be 
hid upon a dry Floor, and thinly ſpread, 
and of.entimes turn'd, being finely rubb'd and 


erumbl'd; 


— 
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crumbPd.z for lying in great Clods, much 


more in great Heaps, *twill Heat and rot the 


Kernels: Or if the Kernels-werehand-pick'd 


out of the Pulſe of the Crabbs after Grinding, 
and preſerv'd in a Box til] the beginning of 
rivg, it would bethe ſureſt way of ſecteed- 
ing, tho with a little more trouble. © And thus 
having ſow'd the Kernels, and prepar' the 
Ground, you will ſee them ſpringing up' in a 
very ſhort time, 1n aEreat Plat or Foreſt, where 
growing for two or three Years, the next care 
mult be to form a Nurſery by removing them 
out of the Seed-Plot. 
_ There are {ome ſort of Fruit-Trees' which 
ſend Shoots from the Root,as Pears, Plums and 
Gherries z and if an old Tree be cut down at 


the Butt there will ſtout up a great number of 


young wildings, which may be removed to 
ſerve Occaſions, «or- be badded with choicer 
Fruits; but theſe Curioſities concern. the Gar- 
den rather i than the Orchard, which 1s the 
Subje&t I am now ſpeaking to. 

Wan yaung Quicks therefore are ready to be 
remov'd 'out of the Szed-Plot, our next Con- 
fideration 1s of the Ground defign'd for a 
Nurſery, which ought not to be over-rank; for 
twill be ſuLje{t 10 Cowch-Graſs, but' being 
well .dug and prep2r'd, trim your Qui.cks, 
and ſet them in Lines, each Row, as alfo'cach 
Quick, at a Yard diſtance from each -other, 
caſting into the Trench g2vud fine Earth; with 
fome well-rotted Horſe-Dang mixt together, 


| and then cover them with the Mould thrown 


Clif 


| Tj  Y 
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out of the next Trench, and ſo continue fer. 
ting and trenching till you have finiſhed your; 
Plantation ; but be ſure above all to tread the | 
Earth well down to the Roots, being firſt cate 
fully ſpread abroad by hand upon the prepar{ 
Mould. -I allow a Yard-diſtance betwixt the 
Stocks or Quicks that they may (pread-their 
Roots with more Freedom, and be dug. up 
without danger to. their Neighbours ; for up- 
| on the 'gogd Root of F# Stock all Haw 
Some Garden-Stuff likewiſe ought to be Plant 
ed betwixt the Ranks of the Quick to kill the 
long Couch-Graſs ; as likewiſe, becauſe the 
frequent diggings after they have taken Root, 
accelerate their Growth by turning in freſh 
Mould to the Roots, which will prelerve than 
alſo from Men. +» +7108 
After four or five Years growth in the Nur- 
ſery, you may think of removing them ; but 
whether you ought to graft the Stocks in. the 
Nurſery, or remove them firſt into the Ground 
you deſign for an Orchard, and there Graft 
them after three or four Years ſetting, is 
Point I muſt a little enlarge upon ; and fo 
much the rather, becauſe my Opinion in this 
Particular, leads me contrary to the Practice 
of all the reſt of my Countrymen, who for 4 
long time ſeem to have quitted the Old. Way 
of grafting in Nurſcries, upon ſome appear 
ance of Reaſon douttleſs, which yet I am to 
learn. | 
'Tis the general Practice then of our Plant? 


ers, to remove the Stocks firſt out of the _ 
ery. 
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| fery into the Field or Orchard ; and there ſta- 
king and huſting them up with Thorns, after 
I three or four Years ſettlement, to graft upon 
them, upon pretence belike, that a Crab-ſtock 


will not be ſo apt to miſcarry as a grafted Tree, 
and that grafted Trees, after they are remov'd, 
will ſtand for ſome Years in a languiſhing con- | 


dition. But notwithſtanding this, the Rea- 
ſons for grafting in a Nurſery, are much more 


a - for, in a Nurſery they are not on- 


ly ſecur'd from the Injuries of- Cattle, as like- 
wiſe of Weather, being grafted low or near the 
\Groynd ; but they are fecur'd alſo from the 
Peking, of Crows, and fuch like unlucky 


Birds, which in open Fields or Orchards will | 
be ever and anon alighting upon the tender 
Cyons or Branches, and break them off; and 
looſen the Grafts. The pricking in of ſharp 
Sticks in the dawbing ; asalſothe hanging of 
Feathers in Strings to move with the Wind, 
may ſcare them at firſt ; but when the Cyons 
reach higher than the Sticks (as certainly they 
will do upon the firſt ſhoot) 'tis on them that 
theſe mifchievous Birds will be ſure to Perch, 
to the great daramage of the Tree: To which 


Imay add the violence of the Winds and 
Weather, as allo the danger of Cattle break- 


ing into a new-planted Field or Orchard ; .as 


alſo, . the danger from the Plow it ſelf, 


phich oftentimes deſtroys our labour : I ſay, 


-by theſe and ſuch like Accidents, which are 
altnoſt unavoidable, all our Exp<Cation, af- 
tr Ten Years Care and Attendance, is ver 
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much ' blaſted, - and perhaps ruin'd. None of 
which Inconveniencies or Dangers can'hap- 
= in a Nutſery where a good Fence may 

e preſerv'd with little labour, and all the 6. 
ther Inconveniencies be avoided. 


And as for the thriving ſtate of a Crab-ſtok 


-above a Grafted one, *tis a thing of little Mg 
'ment in the preſent Caſe: For our Nurſery. 
Stocks once grafted, and after three or four 
Years Growth being remov'd, are much mot 
hardy than any Stock newly grafted in the fl 
' open Field or Orchard, and are 'leſs ſubjet 
'to decay from the Wounds they ſhall recent 


from Thorns, 'Plows and Harrows ; wheres 
young grafted Trees once gall'd or bruisd, if 


not timely curd, will be in danger of the 


Cinker, if not of dying. - There is nothing 
more miſchievous toa new-grafted Stock than 


' Thorns, whichtho they may ſerve to keep of 


Cattle, wound the tender Shoots,. thoſe eſpe- 
cially of the firſt Year (which indeed are prin- 


cipally to be taken care of ) and by this Means 


the Branches become canker d, and perhaps, 


after ſome little time, the 'Tree it ſelf does lan- 


guiſh and die, 


 ASs$touching the Soil of an Orchard, a mi- 


tare 'of Earth, a little inclining to Sand is the 


| beſt, and Gravelly Ground the worſt. For the 


Gravel lying generally towards the Surface '0i 
the Earth, the Roots can draw no Nouriſh: 
ment from it, nor penetrate betwixt ſuch-a 
compatted matter of little Stones : Tho Elms 


we find thrive beſt in ſuch a Soil, becauſe they 
natu- 


i. 
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naturally ſpread their Roots wide, and upon 
Surtace, - where they are ſure to meet with 


a fat Earth; the ſuperfice of the Ground be- 


ever better then the Earth which lies 
deeper,” whilſt the gravelly and impenetrable 
Ground which lies commonly a Foot or 
ds deeper then the Turf, forces them 
ſpread their Roots in ſuch a way or .man- 
net. as is moſt ſuitable to their Nature. 
Whereas on the other hand, the tender Fi- 


\bres or Strings of the Roots of Fruit-Trees, 


eſpecially of Apples, once touching the cold 
Gravel, there ſtop their progreſs, and. for 
want of ſuitable Nouriſhment. from below, 
the- 'Free ceaſes to-grow, and.in a ſhort Tie 
after decayes. 

Likewiſe an unequal Surface or Countrey, 
which conſiſts of little Hills and Valleys, is 
mach more proper for Fruit, then the level 
and open Campaigne: For in a wide and 0-' 
pen Field, there 1s no ſhelter to keep off. the 
korching Blaſts, the cold Winds ka Storms 3 
Whereas an Orchard which lies upon a hang- 
ing Ground, and is environ'd with ory A 
.lngs and Bottoms lies warm and cover fro 
Blaſts, and ſhaded too from the immoderate 
heats of the Sun, which eaſily ſcorch the. ten- 
der Bloſſom. Beſides ; a declining Surface 
will nct be apt to retain the Water too long 
poſi the Ground, which will chill and ſtarve 
the Root in Winter, but the Water after it 
has refreſh'd the Earth gently {oaks away. 


t 2 
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.- I wonld have a Plantation to Face thy 


Morning Sun, if poſſible £ For 'tis the Eatly 
'Snn which revives all Vegetables ; whereas the 


' Weſtern or Afternoon Sun is commonly los |} 
ter, from whence alſo proceed theſe gleams of. 
hot Winds which are ſo fatal to Trees, whey 
they are in the tender Bloffom. And from 
theſe Blaſts it is; that not only the Bloffon, 


bat even the Leaves, and ſometimes the very 
Fruit, after it's advanc'd to ſome Perfe&ionhe 
came ſcorch'd and fing'd, and even the Treeit 


ſelf many times dies, or at leaſt will not rea 
ver it ſelf for Two or Three Years aft, 


- When the Bloſſoms fall off ſuddenly or difap 
pear, it 15a certain ſign the Tree 15 blaſted; 
and the Leaves of the Blofſoms which hang an 


will look Red and Burnt, which being pludt 


off we ſhall find a grub at the Bottom enget- 
dred by the Wind, which grub kills the tender 
Fruit upon the Stalk: Or if the Fruit hang 
on for a little Time, the next Puff of Wind 
blows them down under the Tree, and ſuch 
as ſeem to eſcape will never be but little ſhri- 
vdld ſtarv'd Apples, ſuch as we call Crickets. 
 _ In Normandy *tis true ; they plant ther 
Fruit-Trees'in Walks, and in the wide ard 0- 
_ pen Fields, fo that 'we — every whe 
through plains of Corn a 
ry way planted in Croſs-walks, and in double 
Ranks bordering upon the Corn on each {ide 
with a fine Carpet of Graſs like an Alley 6 
Twenty Yards breadth betwixt the Ranks, 


ſuch walks running many Times in a ſh 


ileor Two, ew 
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for a Mile or more together 3 which is 
wonderful delightful. The Reaſon why they 
are not infuch danger of Blaſts as we are here . 
inEzglend, 4s from the clearneſs of the Air, 
the Country being generally Sandy, and the 
"Winds more cooling as coming from the Con 
finent, or the Britannick Sea which lies North 
of them 3 whereas with us, the Iſland we live 
'in is more ſubje& to inequality of Weather, 
and our Weſtern Winds which reign almoſt 
balf the Year by Intervals, are always hat as 
coming fram the main Ocean, in thoſe Parts 
of Ezgland T mean which are, in Reputation 

for Cydey; For the River Severne running 
Sntb-WWeſt, and widening it ſelf in a very great 

Meaſure the nearer it draws to the Sea; the 

Winds come up the River as it were convey'd 

bya Channel, being reſtrain'd or pent betwixt 
the Forreſt, and Cotſwold-Hills : For which 
Reaſon *cis, that Glouceſter, Worceſter, and 

Hereford-Shires, the Three moſt celebrated 

Counties of Exgland for Fruit, lye in a manner 
expos'd to the full ſtroak of theſe South-Wei# 
| Winds; which indeed are more furious and 
 F boiſterous than any other Winds with us, as 
- 8 (blowing from the Main Ocean) as it were by a 
© Tunnell without any Eminence or Tract of 
"I Land to break its Violence ; which being hot- 
0 ter likewiſe by reafon of the Southern Coaſt 
1 | from whence they come, than thoſe of any q+ 
{N ther Quarter, and at ſuch Time as the Air 18 
thick and foggy (as generally itis in onr Nox- 
thern Ilands ) the heat meetmng with ſuch an 
B 3 | 1m- 
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;mpure Air, begetsan Aduſt gloomy kind of 
| Vapour like to Smoak, which the Peaſants calf 
a Red-Wind, and this 1s that which blaſts anq 
deſtroys the tender Fruit and Bloſſoms. $ 
- Ma Plantation or Orchard likewiſe, grext 
reguard 1s.to be had to the diſtance of thy 
Trees: In a large Plantation for the 'purpoſe; 
, TI would not have them to be ſet nearer thay 
_ twenty Paces toone another, nor wider tha) 
thirty, that ſo there may be ſpace for the Trey 
to ſpread,and for the Corn to grow. Likewie 
I would have the Ground laid down phity 
and notin Furrows or Ridges, becauſe of ſﬆ 
ting the Ranks ſtreight, and at an equal 4 
ſtance, which thoſe who plant upon the Top 
of plow'd Lands cannot do, being obligd to, 
follow the turnings and windings of 'the 
Ridge. And after the Stocks are well rod | 
ed (as in Twoor Three Years Time they will 
te ) then plowing up the Ground for Tillage 
is the beſt Method imaginable to bring on 
an Orchard: For Trees will thrive more 1 
Two Years on plow'd Ground than in five 
Years on Paſture. 5 "RP 
Moreover in planting theſe Rules are to be 
obſerv'd. 1ſt, To put a good quantity of old 
black Mould to the Root of the Stock and-to | 
work it in well with the hand berwixt the |'*' 
Joints and Strings of the Root, whoſe Branchs || © 
muſt be cut flanting underneath, ſo that the L 
Bark may cover them; otherwiſe they will 
rot.* 2dly, The Earth muſt be trod down very th 
cloſe : For if it liehollow, the Root in Sur 
LE > = E-2 | | mer | 
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Of Fruit-Trees. T3 5 
mer will be dried up, and in Winter, *twill 
retain Water, which, when frozen, wall kill 
theRoot. 3dly, Let all Stocks be planted lean» 
ing towards the South-Weſt, che Winds of 
which-Quarter are longer and. more violent 
than. any other Winds whatſoever, and will 
make a Stock ſet upright to grow irregular and: 
qooked.; whereas by this Method the Force 
ofthe Wind will bring what is leaning againſt 
itmore and more towards arfupright, and en- 
xe the Tree to ſtand firm againſt the Fury of 

ele Weſtern. Shocks. 4thly, In ſtaking them 
meat Care muſt be taken, that the Stakes do. 
noteall or bruiſe the Trees : As for Briering or 
Thorning them, it is ſnperiluous, except in 
ſuch Places where Cattle go; and for ſuch 
Qrchards they will come to little, for do what 
we can' the Cattle wwll ſome time or other 


J ty0uze them, and in Ground not plow'd, the 


Stocks will come on very poorly.. They there= 
tore who love good Orchards, muſt keep their 
Ground 1n Tillage always, and by this means 
tura 1n freſh Mould to the Roots ; ſo that here 
$ no need of Thorns, where Cattle are not 
luppogd to go. 

\*Tisnot good; for. the firſt or ſecond Year, 
aftera Stock. is grafted, to prune off the Suck- | 
is; for the tender Grafts. not being ſtrong 
enough of themſelves to draw. up the Sap, 
he Tree of neceſſity muſt wither and die. 
This 1 have found by often Experience; fo 
flat .many times . the Grafter is condemn'd, 


when the Fault lics in the ſuperfluous Curioſity 
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of the Husbandman : But where the Cyons of 
Grafts are grown big enough to draw np the 
Sap in ſuch a Proportion as may keep theTrunk 
of the Stock green and flouriſhing, then off 


for beſides that, Crows will be apt to perch 


certain that ſuch high weak Shoots are very lis 


which will much A the Grafts, eſpedi- 
ally if the Winds in March be any things 
vere; for ſuch Branches«will either wither, or 
Winds and Froſts in March 93, 94, and eſpe. 
cially 96, which was the moſt unkind Seafon 
Age. The Midſummer-Shoot, for the fant 
Reafon, is mych tobe preferr'd before thatdf 


enough to reſiſt any ordinary Shocks of Wind 

. and Weather, and are out of: all danger from 
the perching of Crows. _ 

- Good daubing likewiſe is of great Moment 
toa Tree; for if the Cleft be not well ſecurd 


as often as the Clay or- Mortar is waſh'd.ot 
worti off, it ſhould be renew'd again, till the 
- Barkcwersit. Likewiſe, if a/Free te grafted 
with two Cyons, 'tis beſt to pare off: one'o 
them cloſe to the Head 'of the Stock as ſoon , 
ONCE —_—_— 
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with the Suckers. Likewiſe 'tis a very excel i 
lent way to nip the Shoots of the firſt Year 


upon ſuch tender Shoots and break them, / th 


ble to be ſhaken by the Wind, and in the Win-/ 
ter-Seaſon'to be pinch'd by the Cold and Froſt, 


be cankerd, as I have obſerv'd from the cold 
for Fruit-Trees which hdth happen'd in any 


the Spring ; for they, come forth ſhort and IN | 
buſhy, and by the next Year will be ſtrong 


from wet, the Tree will be in danger, ſo tha” 


OR 
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he Grafts come to any bigneſs ; for they will 
apt to grow one within another, and fo be 


canker'd. The Reaſon therefore of putting 


two Grafts into the Incilion, is for the better 


Security, in caſe one ſhould fail, as alſo to 
-draw up the Sap in greater Plenty ; tzo'T hold 
itabſolutely ſafer to graft in the Nurkry with 
a fingle Graft upon a young ſlender StuKk, for 


ſuch rarely miſcarry, and the Cleft 18 ſoon 


$&inn'd over ; the Sap likewiſe is more eafily 
drawn uv, and the Branches will ſhqot far 
enough aſunder, without danger of twiſting 
.one within another. - 4p | 


= 


+ The Maladies to which Fruit-Trees are ſub- 


|, are, rſt, Moſs ; and this proceeds either 


am Old Age, and then it is incurable, or 
from the bending of the Bark ; the Remedy 


\whereof is lancing, or elſe digging about the 


Roots in Winter : But if Moſs proceed from 
the Wetnelſs of the Soil, I hold it likewiſe ta 


'be incurable. Scraping or burning of the 
Moſs with Straw, may ſerve for a time, but 
twill return again as long as the Cauſe re- 
mains. The Canker 1s another Diſeaſe inc1- 


dent to Trees ; if it be in the Branches, I look - 
upon it as incurable ; for the canker'd Branch 
being cut off, the after-Shoots will likewiſe be 


© canker'd, till you pare away all the Branches : 
"Eſteem therefore fuch a Tree to be fic for no- 


thing but the Fire. This Diſeaſe 'many times 


proceeds from the. Wounds which the tender 
"$hoots of a new-grafted Tree receive from 
"Thorns growing or (tuck near about it z but 


i 
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cankerd, do-we what we can. 


the Ground, or from the Nature of the Fruit, 


to by Fagerience; only, that where a Canker 
isin theBody of a Stock (as it happens fre- 


ure from the Plow, Harrows, Traces, and: 


Enife to.cut round about it to the quick, and. 
it will ſtop from going farther, and yield: a 


Sap be ſtirring, the Bark will peel, and looſen 
much farther than the Bruiſe, and wither away, 
to the great Danger of the Stock : Therefore, 


the naked: Place be coverd with Earth and: 
Cow-Dung mix'd and bound about with a: 
twiſt of Hay daub'd with Cow-dung likewiſe, 
_ and after a Year or two the Breach will be 
curd; and ſometimes be intirely skinn'd qvep 
with 2 new Rind. T have obſerv'd the Can-? 


Weather, or bitter Winds, about the latter end 
of March, at ſuch time- as the Trees, by the 
precedent Seaſon, which has been very mild, 
were in the faireſt way to make us hope for a 
Bleſting ; ſo'that the. Sap being then ſtirring 
upwards, and thus arreſted by the unuſual Se: 
verities of the Spring, the Treez themſelves 
have been much mortified, and eſpecially ſuch 
young 


it 15 not ſo always, for ſome Trees will be: 
Many tell us. 
that the Canker proceeds from the Ranknelſs of 


ſo- that: Grafts cut from a canker'd Tree will. 
prove canker'd likewiſe. This I cannot ſpeak. 


ntly,) by reaſon of ſome bruiſes or ra. 


the like, the beſt way 1s with a ſharp-pointed. 


new Kind or tender Bark ; otherwiſe, if the. | 


after the Incifion round about the Bruiſe, kt. 


ker likewiſe to proceed from the Extremity. of ' 


oh 
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-yonng ones as have not been grafted above 
threg&or four Years. Alk which: T have found 
by woful Experience in the Year 1694, when 
of above a hundred young Trees grafted” in 
my Nurfery and Orchards, | I give: above. 
one half of them for irrecoverably loſt ; 
which Damage of belly Canker-eaten' they 
receiv'd the two precedent: Springs, which 
were the moſt rigorous for cold Winds that 
ever were known. We may obſerve i Trees 
that are cankerd in the- Branch, that tho' 
you cut it off- to the quick, there will:be alit- 
' tk Eye or Speck in the remaining Branch, -hke 
the Speck m the' Corn upon the Ear, which 
mans deeper and deeper, till it comes to: the. 
Body, and then hold ſach a Free to be good 
for noth ing-bur the Fire ; but in caſe it has 
 notenter'd too far, poilibly the Tree or Stock 
may be ſaved, by regrafting it with a Wanter 
;Quinnin,a Bodenam-Crab,or the Apple:we call 
a Boon-apple, as likewiſe the Golden-pippin, 
for theſe I obſerve never to canker : I have 
thus regrafted divers, but I havemnot yet had 
_ time to ſee the EffeAs, having made the Expe- 


"fiment but this Year 97. The Apple we call 


a Woodcock' is no way apt to canker, as I 
have found by Experience, and for this Rea- 
lon ought to be highly eſteen'd, as well as for 
Its excellent Liquor, being likewile a great and 
conſtant Bearer, and nortubje& to be blaſted. 
Theſe ſorts of Fruits are yery apt to canker, 
' Viz, the Bromſtraw-Crab, the White, Red, 
and Red-fided Muſs, the Sweet-Pipin 3 fo 
oe: FL 4 . MON . thar 
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that where any of theſe Treesare infeQed with 


this Diſeaſe, let them be new Graffed, if no6.top- 
far gone, in which Caſe let them be dug up." 


| The Winds in Winter are generally look'g. 


upon to be very helpful to Trees, in order to. 
make them fraitfu] by looſning the Earth as 
bout their Roots. | 


If Trees be unthrifty, as in Orchards un: ' 


plow'd it often happens, their Roofs muſt by 
uncovered about Chriftmaſs, till the latter end 
of February, or the beginning of March, puts 
eing in ſome old ratten Dung well temperd 
with the Earth, and cloſe-trad down, or Aſhe 
mixt with Earth, and the like. Ants ar@ ve 
ry pernicious tq Trees, and are deſtroy'd by 
digging and putting Soot to the Roots. 

- Limes found to be a very great Enemy tq 

Orchards, there not being half the Fruit az 

formerly, ſince this way of helping Ground 

for Corn has been practic'd ; ſo that even the | 
Trees themſelves dwindle and decay ; nay 
may confidently affirm, notwithſtanding the 

Humour of planting in this preſent Age that 

there is not half the Cyder made as was about 
Thirty Years ago; the foreſaid liming of® 
Land, and the many ſevere Springs we have 

had of late Years, being the True and Natural 
Cauſes of ſuch decaies. | "i 

 T would adviſe all Lovers of Fruit-Trees to 

have a little Plantatian near there Houſe, and 

this to be cloſe ſet with Trees not above Ten 

' Yards aſunder; ſo that in an Acre of Ground 


thus planted, there will grow a hundred Tre 


an new © A. ts no. 
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I the Reaſon, of fuch a Plantation is this, that. 
when the lower Plantations or Orchatds are 


blaſted, tliis may ſupply that loſs : For Trees 
growing cloſe together are apt to ſave one ano= 


ther, atid to ſhelter themſelves from the Froſt, 
|| Cold Witids, and Blaſts: Befides, the Neighs 


bourhood of the Dwelling-Houſe, Barns and 


F other Out-houſes will afford Security likewiſe. 


Tis true s ſuch little Orchards cannot be - 
plow'd where the Trees ſtatid ſo Thick; in 
this Caſe therefore the Ground muſt be dug; 
which Method though it be more Expenſive 
will turn to the greater Advantage of the 
Trees, and return a plentiful Crop of Beans, 
of other Garden-Stuff. And upon this Ac- 
count it is, that Trees growing in Gardens or - 
tear a Houſe in ſuch Order as I have deſcrib'd, 
proſper very well when others are ſmitten. 
Tis good likewife to have Trees growing in 
Hedges for the {ame Reaſon : For ſuch Hedges 
will ſhelter them from the Bluſtering Winds 
and from the nipping Froſts. And although 


fich Hedge-Rowes do not yield ſo large a 


Crop, and are troubleſome to be glearwd, yet 
'tis good to have ſome, tho in a lefſer quantity, 
when the larger Plantations ſhall miſcarry. 

I muſt Confels, that Trees planted in Hedge 
Rows ate not very profperous, unleſs on a 
light Sandy a d declining Bank, where the 
Water may run off quickly out of the Ditches s 
or rather, where there are no Ditches at all : 
For where there are Ditches, and on a level, 
the Water is apt to lye long in the Winter 
Time 
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whereof ſome cyt.up-their Hedges at the But, 


and plain the Ditches, planting a New Hedge 
' at {ome.diſtance: By this Method the Trex 
will recover themſelves incredibly ; but whe. 


ther .the profit arifing thereby be: worth the 


Charge and Trouble of raiſing a New-Hedge 
I leave to the good 'Husbandmans Conſiders, 


tion, Tho'I think ſuch Hedge Rowes where 
there: are -Ditches on the other ſide, which 


hold Water moſt the Winter, are little to þe 
reguarded. =_” 

I like alſo very well to ſuffer ſome Kernel 
Fruit or Wildings to grow in the Orchard: 
for ſuch Trees will never Canker, they refil 
the Violence of nipping Winds, Froſts and 


Blaſts, fo that we may be ſure of having a fait 


Account of them, which-is a Thing of ſome 
Benefit, for though the Fruit be harſh, yet 
*twill ſerve for the Ordinary: Occafions of 1 
Family, and tis better to have harſh Cyder that 
none at all. "8 $5 | 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the ſeveral Kinds of Apple 


| Trees, and of Cyder. 


Ome we now to conſider the ſeveral Spe- 
cies or Kinds of Fruit-Trees, with 


-which a- good Orchard ought to be Plarited, 


where I ſhall firſt begin with- Apples, of which 


the:chiefeſt ſorts are theſe; the Red-ſtreak, 
the Sweet Pipin, the Bromſtraw-Crab, the 


Winter-Quinnin, the' Pear-Main, the Boddi- 
nam Crab, the John-Apple or Oaken-Pin; the 
'Moile X the Wood-Cock 5 with the -Whate, 
'Red, and Red-ſided 'Muſs, the Bon-Apple, 
the Braſſing. ' | 199 99 

I begin with the Red-Streak, which'T place 
3n'the Front, 'or firſt Rank, not that I do 
'eſteem it does deſerve ghat Place, but out of 
'Complaiſance with the Humours and' Opini- 


ons of Men. This kind of Apple thrives no 


where ſo well as in Hereford-Shire, where the 
Trees grow to a very great bigneſs ; whereas 
in Glauceſter-Shire at the diſtance of ſome few 
Miles, though they thrive well at firſt, yet 
«they never arrive to any bulk, but run out 
into (mall ſlender Branches and dwindle away, 
-the Nafural Cauſe whereof [hm to learn, ſince 
there 1s no viſible difference in the Soile and 

Manner 
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manner of Ordering then; hence it is, that 
Men are ford matiy Times to behead fuch 
Trees, atid regraft them with ſome other Fruit 
A knotty Nut-grain Stock 1s commonly the fit: 
teſt to be grafted with a Red-Streak. | 
As for the Liquour which it yields, it is 
highly eſteem'd for its noble Colour, ard 
Smell ; *tis likewiſe Fat and Oily in the Taſte, 
but withal very Windy, Luſcious and Ful: 
ſome, and willſooner Cloy the Stemach then 
any other Cyder whatſoever, leaving a wate- 
riſh raw Humour upon it ; ſo that with Meals 
*tis no way helpful, and they who drink it, 
if I may judge of them by my own Palate 
will find their Stomachs pall'd ſooner by x, 
thari warm'd and enliven'd : Nevertheleſs the 
Price it carries makes it worthy to be eſteemd 
by the Drinker, but more by the Seller; and 
when it's Vertues are duly examin'd, I doubt 
not but it will looſe Credit with both. * There 
are two ſorts of Red-Streak, the large Red 
Red-Streak(as they call it)and the lefler, which 
15 ſtreak'd with Veins of Green and Red : The 
former is the fairer tothe Eye, the latter is the 
better for Cyder: The common Price. of 
Red-Streak Cyder is Thtee Pounds at the Mill, 
ſometimes 1t has doubled that Price, but of | + 
. late Years it ſinks 1n its Credit. 8 
"The next kind of Apple for Cyder is the ÞÞ 5, 
Sweet Winter Pippin, which muſt be well Þ ;, 
hoarded, a$muſt alſo the Red-Streak, before || g, 
we grind it. They will not Sweat in th& Jy; 
hoard under a Fortnight, and to grind AY i: 
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Fruit ſooner, tho' the Liquor may be more in 


quantity, twill beleſs in goodneſs, andin the 
mellowneſs of the Taſte. This fort of Ap- 
ple of it felt makes no very good Cyder, as 
ho 1/l-coleurd, pale, and greeniſh, thick 


alſo and (weetiſh, and with a little Age turn- 


ing dreggiſh or ropy. . The way then 3s to 
1nd wich them an equal quantity of Broms- 
Woboh Crabs,after they have been well hoard- 
ed and ſweat, together. _ 
The Bromsbrough-Crab 1s an Apple pecu- 
lar to thoſe Parts of Glouceſter-ſbire, which lie 
betwixt the Sever! and Wye. It 3s a large 
im Apple, hard, and ill taſted, and 
therefore it may be planted in the Fields ſe- 
arely, there being nothing in the Fruit which 
may invite the Eater. Likewiſe 'tis a good 
Rarer, bat 'tis a little too apt to drop, and 
does not ripen all together ; as it happens alſo 
ith many other Fruits, of which I ſhall {peak 
anon. They muſt be under-ſhook therefore, 
and ſo be gather'd as they ripen. They are 
4. Winter-Fruit, and of the ſame Duration 
with the Sweet-Pippin, and of it ſelf makes a 

org, rough, maſculine Cyder, of a moſt 
hoble Amber Colour, a little inclining to Red ; 
it isnot very pleaſant, but withal very full of 
Pirit, and warms the Stomach, and in quality 
much reſembles thoſe Wines which the 1talians 
all Aſczutto, being rough and drying, being 
ſuch as will keep good in the Veſfel for two 
Years, and in Bottles for divers. The true 
Way then of uſing this excellent Fruit, 1s to 
K let 
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let it hoard till about the middle of Novem 


ber, and then to grind it with the Sweet-Pipin; 


where the roughneſs of the one will be allay 
and qualify'd with the ſweetneſs of - the other 
and theſe two Fruits in conjunCtion 'make a 
ſolutely the beſt and richeſt Liquor 'our Coun- 
try does afford, whether we confider the Os: 
lour, which is equal to that of Red-ſtreak;/vf 
the Goodneſs of t the Liquor it ſelf; which 
tho'- nor. ſo ſweet and luſcious as Red- 
is really of a true Yinous Nature and Flavouy! 
or of an excellent Smell, and heady, and:wafh 
upon the Stomactr, in which latter Vertnet 
Property it far ſurpaſſes the Red-ſtreak : And 
when Goodf.llows : (as we call them) driti 
for Drinking's fake, or upon a Debauch, it 
works it ſelt off the beſt of any Liquor, But 
whecher this be to its Commendation, or no, 
T know not ; yet it Men will be intemperats 
the Fault is not in the Liquor but in the Per 
, ſon; the former being no more blameable 
than a. Razor, the goodneſs of whoſe Edgt 
may be us'd by fome not to ſhave, but to cl 
their own Throats.' One Fault there is, 0 
which Trees grafted with Bromsbrow are ſub: 
Jett, which is the Canker, which if they 
eſ-:ape, (as ſometimes they may, from ſont 
peculiar Goodneſs andQuality of the Ground) 
I hold my -Planter to have made as good 
Choice of Fruit as tis poſiible. 

The Winter-Quinin, as alſo. a Pearemait, 
make arich, pleaſant Cyder, very hearty * 


mellow ; and when rack'd off, and Bottled, 
B 
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very delicious and grateful, But theſe 
forts of Trees are no very great Bearers, nor 
lo they grow to any conſiderable bulk, and 


therefore may. be more ſerviceable at the Ta- 
& | ble in Diſhes than in Glaſſes, 
1 | © The Bodnam-Crab is a little, ſmall Apple, 
& | fomething vein'd and colourd like a Red- 
0 | ftrezk, ora Lady-Apple. It is a good Bearer, 
tf | but very ſubject todrop or ripen by little and 
& I fittle. You mult plant them therefore near 
#! | the Houſe, in ſome incloſed Spot of Ground, 
if which is well ſecur'd from Cattle, Pigs, and 
& £ Poultry 5 which laſt they cannot well be de- 
id | faded trom, unle(s we totally baniſh them 
it & from. our Habitation, which I am confident 
i © every Genileman, or Gentlewonun- rather, 
it | who bave anyEſteem for theirFrut,and a good 
o. | Garden, will readily approve of; tor I ag- 
fe | count them the mit unprofitable and nuſchie- 
x. | 10us Creatures that can vex. a Hoale, and .fit 
& © only. for Fariners, and poor People, who 
os © make little d;f-rence betwixt themſelves and 
it © their Beaſts. But to return to our Bodnams, 
© | vhich being a Fruit which 1s ever dropping, 
þ. & may lic and m. llow on the, Ground or elie 
jo | ve may gather then as they tall, and put them 
it | ina heap by themſ-lves in the Apple-Loft ;z or 
2) | we may*under-ſhake them, as I ſpake before 
2 | of Bromsbroughs. 1 hey may be ground a- 
' I bout the ſame time with other Winter-Fruit, 
0, | 2s. from the beginning to the middle of 
1 November. It is no very juicy Apple, but it 
d, | Makes amends for that in che Redneſs of it, 1 
15 K. 2 holding 
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holding good Bodnam Cyder among other 1; 
 guors of the firſt Rate. This Apple has ' 
Denomination from an Ancient Family in Ax N* 
refordſhire, where I ſuppole it was firſt inRe. ct 
putation. One Prerogative this Fruit has, 2x | * 
chat it is not ſubject to Canker ; ſo that if ther | + 
be an Occaſion of regraſting a_ Tree ove. || 
grown with this Diſeaſe, there cannot' be, | © 


better Remedy than the Bodnam. | 

The Woodcock is a fair large Apple, and : 
produces an excellent Cyder, comparable w d 
the beſt. The Fruit is not unacceptable*x 0 
the Table, and the Stocks grafted with'this | 
Fruit are not liable to ſo many Diſeaſes and ( 
Accidents as other Trees, and it is likewiſe1 Þ * 
good Bearer. | | 

"The John-apple, or Oaken-pin, of al 
Fruits is the worſt for Taſte, being moſt harkh ; 
and hard : They will hang on the Tree til 
Chriſtmas, and keep till Apples come agan, 
and yet worth little to ear, being dry and 
mealy ; notwithſtanding it may ſerve wel. 
enough for the Paſtry, in regard they may & I © 
had when all other Apples are gone. Howentt, 
being ground in the Mill, it niakes an adm: 
rable ſort of Cyder : The Time of Grindins || ! 
it, is after Chriſt-ra5, if the Froſts be not 6- IN * 
ver-violent ; for they hang upon the Tree the IN 
longeſt of any Fruit, and I take it for a Gent-M |, 
ral Rule, thatthe Fruit which is Jongeſt a 1-N | 
pening makes the beſt Cyder. *Tis true, 51 n 
fort of Apple yields bur little Juice, fer witl- F * 
al tis a very great Bearer, and — & 

ears 
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fears neither Thief nor Weather :; For which 


Reaſon it ought to have a Place allow'd it in 
z Gentleman's Orchard. even amongſt his 
choiceſt Fruits, how little ſoever this kind of 
Apple is valved by the Vulgar. 

:The, Apple call'd a Bon-apple + not com- 
monly known, and yet I eſteem it, when I 
conſider all its Propeities, to be abſolutely the 
beſt and moſt profitable of any that grows : 
For, firſt, 'tis a conſtant and truittul Bearer, 
the Apple large and firm, like- a Sweet Pipin, 
but or a longer ſhape; ſecond'y, 'tis never 
ſubje&t to the Cinker, ncr to te blaſted, and 
the Fruit as wel] tated and laſting as the Fipan, 
and fairer to the Eye. In the laſt place, it af- 
fords an excellent Cyder, hearty, mellow. and 
laſting as any. They ſeldom or never fail of 
bearing, and theretore they ought to be pre- 
ferrd before all others, as they will be, doubt- 
a by. all who ſhall have Experience of 
them. : 

- The Bradling is another ſort of Apple, near 
of kin to the Bon-apple, for ics Hardineſs, 
and its Reſitance of the Canker, that Fatal 
Mal:dy to which almoſt all other Trecs are ob- 


noxious The Cyder which this Apple yiclds 
blikewiſe good an4 hearty. 


+. The Moyle is a f..rt cf Summer-Froit ; they 
are rais'd ot Suckers, or little Serlings, like 
Codlings 5- it makes an incomparable pleaſant 
Liquor, bat a little weakiſh, and fit only to 


'bg.drunk br Ladies in th2 Summer, and will 
 +NOt keep. fo long as the more maſculine Cy- 


C 3 ders, 
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ders, to which it bears the ſame Reſemblante 
as. the Verdca does to the ftronger Wines of 
Florence. | 
Having ſpoken of Winter-Cyder-Fruits, we 
come in the next place to wiſcourie of ſuch s 
we call Summer-Fruits, amongit which there 
ar&:ſcveral ſorts of Muſs, which deſerve tobe 
taken notice of; as, firſt, the White Muſs or 
Summer-apple, commonly ſo ca!!'d, it isples 
ſant to eat. - and has a grateful Tartneſs with 
it ; 1t 15 alſo a great Bearer, and a quick Groy- 
er, and mikes an early Cyder pert and ſhary- 
iſh, and fic for the Table. *Twill hardly keep 
pleaſint a Year about, and is very good for 
the common Occaſions of a , Family. The 
Red Muſs is a pleaſant, fair Apple to the ye, 
and 1s fit likewiſe fcr the Table, and makes 
ſort of Cyder much the ſame for Strength and 
Taſte with the White or Summer-apple. The 
great Objeftion agairſt this Fruit, 1s, that it 
drops very much, and 1s ſubject to be very 
Worm-eaten, which will te apt to make the 
Cyder bitteriſh. | 
The Red-fided Muſs is an Apple likewiſe 
the ſame bigneſs with the two former, and us 
-a Tincture of Red'upon one ſile. It 15 longet 
a ripening than the two former kinds, and 
"will require to te well hoarded, fo thatiths 
Spe-ies of Fruit may be reckon'd for ſuch 8% 
betwixt a Summer and a Winter-A pple. Ti 
Cydcr it makes is mich more ma{culire than 
that of the White and Red Mui3, and comes 
near. ſt to the Bromsbrow for ſtrength, It _ 
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ſo.a deeper. Colour than either of the other, 
and being rack'd off, and bottled, it may ſerve 
well at the Treat, and is very good in Winter, 
and. the older 'tis, the better is its Comple- 
xion, which the fair Sex amongſt us would be 
-glad ro find in themſelves. | 
.. There is likewiſe an Apple call'd the Win- 
ter-Muſs, which hangs as long on the Tree as 
Pippins, Brombrows, or any other hoarding 
hk WM Fruit. It makes likewiſe good hearty Cyder, 
and it is ggod to have Varicty. 

«4s tor Hemmings, Tankard-apples, Lady- 
7 apples, and the like, they ſerve alſo for the 
} fame Variety, and tho” their Liquor be not 
© inany great Reputation, yet their Fruittulneſs 
» | makes amends : For I look upon the Lady- 
, 8 apple, which in Colour moſt reſembles a Red- 
1 ffreak, to be the greateſt Bearer that is,” tho 
WF indeed it makes the thinneſt Cyder : However 
« ſuch Liquors ſerve very well the Occaſions of 
a Family when the other Fruits are a ripen- 
x 8s 


* 


t would be a Curioſity worthy of a Gen- 
{ tleman's Trial, to ſow Kernels of all ſorts of 
i Ervits whatſozver, whether of Apples or 
| Fears, not promiſcuoully, but every kind by 
18 1s ſelf, and obſerve what fort of Fruit every 
|| fort of Keroels would produce : By this means, 
«|  Joubtleis, many new and curious forts might, 
e  Wath great Delight and Profit, be propagated, 
1} (41d. the Experiment might be enlarg'd {arther 
16 by grafting one Wilding upon another, . by 
. Which Mixture more new Species would (till 
bl ; K 4 appear. 
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appear. The Red-ſtreak, calPd likewiſe thy 


Scadamore-Crab, the Bromsbrow-Crab, and 


the Bodnam-Crabs, were all of them, doubt. 
leſs, at firſt but Wildings or Kernel-Fruit, 
improv'd after by grafting ; which three ſort 
of Crabs make really the richeſt Cyder that can 


be found among(t us, and of the nobleſt Tix | 


cture. | 

I would moreover adviſe every Gentleman 
who has a Love for Cyder, to ſtore his Plan- 
tation with all forts of Fruits, and plantedin 
all ſorts of Grounds, and all forts of Wayg, 
viz. in Open Fields or Oschards, .in Hedge 
Rows, and near his Houſes : Some Fruits like 
wile bloſſoming at one time, and ſome at ane- 
ther, 'tis very likely whilſt fome Trees mi 
carry and receive Damage by the Winds and 
Froſts, o:hers which are not yet in Bloſſom, 
or which have blofſon'd ſome tim? ago, or 
which are under ſome ſort of Covert or Shel 
ter, may eſcape from Danger. | 

I ſhall not enter into a Diſcourſe upon the 
Art of making Cyder: *Tis the duly Pradle 
of every Family. Some Things however 


there are which ought daily to be look'd to | 


by ſuch who hope to be Maſters of good Cy- 
der; of which the firſt 1s the hoarding of Ap- 
- . Ples, and here 1 hold it much better to lay 
them in a Chimber on heaps, than to leave 


them ſweating in Gardens or on Graſs-plots; 


for lyi-g on the Creund, and in the open 
Air,-they not only receive and ſuck in the 

Rains and Dews which fall upon _ but 
| 1raW 
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draw a dead $a: our from the Earth, whillt the 


gpirit which + oiks in che Sweating is imbib'd 


therein ; which cannot but much i1mpoveriſh 


and flatten the Liquor : All which Miſchiefs 
are avoided when Apples are hoarded within 
Doors an! on a Chamber-Floor. Belides, 
Fruit ripens {ooncr within than withoutDoors, 
becante in the heaving cor {erment, the Spirits 
are neither 1m65!b by the Spongy Earih, nor 
ſo apt to fly :way in the Open Air, which 
muſt needs help torward the Digeſtion by mel- 


lowing of tlc Apples, the Hear being lefs ſub- 


] 


j&ro waſt a::d Viitipation. | 


'*Ancther thing to which we ought to have 
regird, 13 the drawing-off or racking of Cy- 
der from the [ces, after it has done working, 
and i well fetled. This way of r.cking ſoi- 
tens the Cy.ier much, and contributes to its 


| Vegeteneſs and Conſervation ; for by lying 


long upon the Grounds or Lees, it aitratts an 
Acidity, which in a ſhort time will make it 
eager and fretting. The true Seaſon of rack- 
mg Summer-Cyders, that is, ſuch as are made 


of Apples early ripe, is about Chriſtzras, when 


1t has been a little clarified by the Froſts. But 
for ſtronger Cyders, which carry a great Body, 
or Spirit rather, and come from tte Mill as 
thick-and ſweet as RHoney, they. are not to be 
touch'd till the Winter be paſs'd, and then, if 


not pretty clear, they mult be rack*d a ſecond 


or perhaps a th'rd time; fo that I have had 
Pippin and Bromsbrow Cyder, which has not 
been fine or fit for totling under *a Twelve- 
| month, 
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month, the Fruit being extraordinary ripe and 
well hoarded when 'twas made. But the com 
mon Seaſon for botling of Cyder is about twg 
Months after the. Racking, which falls out 
about May; for then the Cyderf nits or frisks 
in the Veſſel, which is the critical Seaſon of 
botling, and if it be not taken then, all the 
botling in the World will not make it brisk 
and lively: Tho' ſtill I fay, that the thicker 
the Cyder when it comes from the Preſs, the 
more Rackings it muſt undergoe till it becomes 
fine, ſparkling, and without Dreggs. 

They who have a Curioſity for Cyder, muſt 
have regard likewiſe to many other Circum- 
ſtances ; as firſt for the Mill ; that of Stone is 
found by experience, to be much better than 
the Steel-Engine, ſo much talkt of alate, which 
1s ever and anon apt to be out of Order, ſo that 


many have quitted the uſe of them, returning 


to their Stone Mills again. Next, for preſſing 


| of Cydes, there are ſeveral ways of doing it; 


The way of preſſing by one Screw is better 
than by two. The Muſs, or broken Pulp, 
being thrown into Cribbs, Boxes, Knewcloaths, 
Baskets, or wrapt up in Twiſts of clean Rye 
Straw, in which particulars, every man may 
follow his own Experience and Fancy. .l 


| ſhall not trouble my Reader abont Ordering 
_ the Veſſels, this being part cf the Concerns be- 


longing to the good Houſewiſe ; and yet it 
there be any fault in this particular, (as many 
times there is) the Liquor, and perhaps. the 


Veſſel, is ircecoverably loſt, The beſt way 
| then 
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then as ſoon as the Liquor is drawn - of, is to 
ſtop up the Veſſel cloſe, and: never to tarn 
out the Lees or Sedement till 1t comes to be 
ud again: Forincaſe any Air or Moiſture 
get into it, "twill ſoorrpoyſon and/corrupt the 
Grounds, which will give ſuch a naſty, oily 
Smell to the Veſſel, as can rarely be got out by 
burning, or any Method whatſoever. - Some 

' indeed there are, which after the Cyder 1s 
drawn of, waſh the Veſlel very well with cold 
Water, and when itis clean from all its Lees, 
they dry it well in the Sun or Wind, and ſo let 
it ſtand till they have occaſion again to ule it, 
This way of waſhing with cold Water is 

| eſteemed much better than with ſcalding Wa- 
fer, becauie the hot Water is more apt to pe» 
| BM Mmetrate the Wood, by which means the ſmel] 
of the Cyder is ſoak'd out of the Pores of the 
Veſſel, which are filPd with a wateriſh Vapour, 
BE which when cold'will be apt to make the Vel- 
fel mouldy;whereas cold water waſhing off on- 

ly the ſlimy filth which ſticks to the (1des, leaves 
' the Wood of the Veſle] well ſcafoned with a 
* "ſtrong ſm-1! of the good Liquor, which will 
verymuch help the Cyder which hereafter ſhall 

be put into it.-<omme regard likewiſe muſt be had 

|] *to the Bottles, thit they be very clean waſtwd 
and dry*'d,ctherwile after ſome little time,there 
will be a kind of Cream upon the Neck of the 
Cyder, which will very much deprave it, and 

Gll it full of Dr-ges, and wake it diſtaſiful. 
"The newer the Cy der is the more ſpace mutt 

be lefe betwixt the Cork and the Liquor in 

the 
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the Bottle: For upon Change of Weather, 


it will be apt to work, and being windy, if 


too cloſe fill'd *twill endanger the breaking of 
the Bottle. Likewiſe, ſuch Corks ought to 
be well ty'd down, for they will riſe or draw 
with the windineſs of the Cyder, and ſome- 
times fly- out in the Air. Cyder therefore 
ought to be old, and well digeſted of its 
windy Quality, before ever it be bottled, 
and yet if: kept too long, or prickt, 'twill 
never recover it {elf, and after fome time, it 
ſhall gather a flying Lee or Dreg, which1s 
a certain ſign 'tis, loſt. I ſhall not ſpeak of 
the artificial Helps of Cyder, eſtceming the 


Liquor which ſtands in need of them, to be 


worth very little, and yet ſo it is, that many 
of our Cyder-Merchants make their: greateſt 
Profit by theſe Adulterating, and artificial 


Practices. By theſe Marks tis eifie to know 
adulterated Cyder : It frisks a little at firſt, but 


then it flattens preſently, and taſtes a little 
deadiſh and {ſweet 3 *tis likewiſe thick and 
muddy, and raw upon the Stomach, and af- 
_ ter it has ſtood a little 1n the Glaſs, 'tis utterly 
inſipid : Whereas that which 1s true and genu- 
ine, retaines it's ſparkling Quality for a long 
Time, and through the whole Body of the Lis 
quor 3 it is as clear as Amber, warms the Sto- 
mach, and invites th: Drinker to a further 
Tryahk; it is clear to the laſt Drop, and hasan 


excellent Perfume or Smel], and with its Spi- | 


ritz or Vapours it very much refreſhes the 


Brain by Reaſon of its Native fragancy. 
CHAP. 


_ 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Perry. 


FT Here is another ſort of Liquor made of 
| Pears, called by the French Pozree, and 
by us Perry : This ſort of Cyder was in great- 
et Reputation informer Ages then Apple-Cy- 
der, and tho for many Years Y it gave 
place to it, being in a manner ſupplanted by 
it yet now again it begins to recover it's An- 
cient Credit and Eſteem ; not only becauſe it 
begins to be ſcarce and' rare, there\'bemg no 
new Plantations of Pears, whilſt the old Trees 
daily fall into decay 3 but it is in vogue like- 
wiſe for the Nature of the Liquor, which is 
found to have a ſtrong Spirit 1n it, for which 
Reaſon it hath been much bought up of late 
by our Diſtillers, who'extract a ſort of Bran- 
dy out cf this Liquor, as they do likewiſe 

trom Apple-Cyder. 
_ "The Reaſon why it loſt its Credit formerly 
was; Iſt. Becauſe it was not laſting, for in 
the hot Weather *twas apt to be ropy and 
dreggiſh. 2dly, *'Twas more windy than the 
Juice of Apples, and thought unfit for Gen- 
tlemen to Drink, as being apt to engender 
the Stone: And Laſtly, If drunk new *tis 
look'd upon to be very unwholeſome, as be- 
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ing very Cold and Laxative. But notwith. 


ſtanding this, Perry 1s found to be very proj. 


table to the Husbandman, and to have ſome 
Advantages above Apple-Cyder, and that in 


theſe Reſpedts;' for, x1t, Pears when grafted 
come on faſter, and are.not ſo apt to miſcarry 
aSApple-Trees, the Grafts ſeldom die, much 
leſs the Stock. 2dly, They laſt much longer 
than Apple-Trees, and grow to a: far greater 
Bulk of Timber.  3dly, They will grow and 
thrive beſt.in a cold watry or clay Soil, where 


Apple-Trees will not live. 4thly, They ate. 


not ſo apt to be blaſted as Apples, nor ſub 
to Cankers; and when Old, the Timber of 
them if cut in ſeaſon 1s very uſetul and beays 
tiful for Drawers, Tables, Cabinets, and ſuch 
like Curioſities Pears likewiſe are conſtant 
and great Bearers, and yield a moſt plentiful 
Juice,. and. being: mix'd and ground with 
Crabs, will afford a very wholeſome and pa- 
latable Liquor and laſting enough ; which tho 
it. be TS and harſh agrees well with labou- 
ring Men, and gets them a good Stomack and 
will not waſh thorough them ſo ſoon as 
Mault-Drink. Upon which Confiderations, 
I hold Pear-Trees to be the moſt profitable 
Fruit for a Farmers Uſe: For where they 
grow they rarely be at charge for other Lt 
quors, and where Mei live Temperate, by 
the means of this fort of Drink they are very 
healthy, and arrive toa great Age, as, appeatrs 
evidently by the Inhabitants ot ſome parts of 
Worceſter-Shire, where Perry (till continues in 
great Plenty and Eſtecm. The 
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Of Perry. Ig9 
The beſt ſort of Pears for Perry, are the 


gquaſh-Pears 3 they are very fair and large, 
and yield a moſt plentiful Juice, very delici- 
ous and hearty, and will keep the longeſt of 


any Liquor made of Pears : It is a good Bear- 
&«. The Horſe-Pear likewiſe is a good Fruit 
for Liquor, but not ſo much in Credit as the 
Squaſh-Pear. There are two ſorts of them, 
the Red and the White. Perry-Pears have 
this Advantage, - that tho' they drop and lie 
under the Trees, they are not in danger of be- 
ing devour'd. by Swine, being of a very rough 
and harſh Taſte, much leſs are they in danger 
of being ſtolen by Boys and other pilfering 
People , whilſt they hang upon the: Trees. 
Sammer-Pears, ſuch as Gernets, Orange-Pears, 
Windſor-Peafs, and the like, . being ground 
with ſome old Cyder, and a little Vinegar, 
andthe like, will afford a very pleaſant, pert 
Liquor, to be ſpent early, as in Azgyſt, before 
other can be had. | 

Now, although Fruit-Trees be one of the 
greateſt Bleihings we can receive from the 
Earth, next to Bread, for I eſteem a good 
Plantation to be as profitable as a Vineyard be<- 
yond Sea, nay more profitable, as being ma-. 
nayd with little or no Labour : Nevertheleſs, 
It hath been oblerv'd. that in ſuch Places as 
moſt abound with Fruit, the Owners of {uch 


Plantations are not always the molt thrivin 


Men ; for ſo it is, that Cyder being ſold ma- 


ny times at a low Rate, Men chooſe rather to 


turn what is ſuperfluous into their own fleſn- 
ly 
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ly Veſſels, than play the. Merchants with g 
Drugg of ſo ſmall Prot. This Cultom,gf 
Bibbing, or drinking wa'fully, (which, 
the Country is call'd g0d, Neighbourhogg, 
and keeping a Good Houi:,) makes Meng 
Neceſlity neglect their Buſineis, both deſtroy; 
ing their Health and Underſtanding, and walk 
ing their Fortunes. Bur * 
At preſent there is, or at leaſt of late thier 
has been, an Excellent Project a-toot, which| 
doubtleſs, will much increaſe the Planting gf 
Fruit, and make very conſiderably for the Ads 
vantage of the Undertakers z I mean the ney. 
Invention of drawing-off the Spirits of Cyder 
by diſtilling. This kind of Brandy (tho'gf 
- a weaker nature) 1s very uſeful to the Nation, 
when we cannot be ſupplied from Abroad, 
and is very Profitable to the Husbandman,he 
being certain to convert what .is ſupertluogg, 
and would otherwiſe be ſpent waſttully, intg; 
good Money. So that the Project 15 equally, 
Beneficial to the Nation, (eſpecially in Time: 
of War,) asallo tb ſuch Perſons as have any) 
Cyder to ſpare ; and will prevent likewiſe that: ; 
Intemperance, or unneceſ{ary and ſottiſh Drink-; 
ings, to which Goodicllows otherwiſe are ta0- : 
apt to addi themſelves, upon Pretence that: 
they may conſume the Manufacture. Nor 
ought we to be mov'd at the Complaints and” 
Murmurings of the Rabble or poorer ſort, 
who by this means are forc'd many times 9! 
buy their Drink, which at other times they 


would have as plenty as Ditch-water, finc$ 
| tis 
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tisfound, by certain Expertence,? that where 
re is molt” Plenty there is moſt/Beggery.; 


len- ever refuſing to take Pains, or at leaſk 
they will be, moſt exacting. and high. in their 
Wages, where they may have their Proviſions 
pc Dink ar at any jnconhderable rate : So 
that we may. ealily obſerve, that in ſuch Parts 
of. this Kingdoth as are not ſo plentiful, and 
>not ſo-much abound with, this Liquor, we 
ball meet with feweſt Beggars. and feweſt Ale- 
houſes, ,vhich,, without Offence, , we may 
ftly look upon. to .be Peſt-houſes of the Na- 
jon 3 not. for the Relief they yield to the Di- 
$89, :but for the Poiſon and Infedion which 


« 


made 


Garden;\ or rather the Diſh, I mean; ſuch 'cu- 
' Þ fious Fruits as ſerve for the Deſers, thy be out 
1 of my, Road.: Nor were Lever ſo much mind- 
/ eltodiſcourks upon this Subject, nor am I car 
pable.co ſay any thing to purpoſe 3 all that cant. 
be aid or wiſlfd for in this nature, being al- 
tady;capiouſly, and ;moſt ingenioutly LAY 
yerd tp.us by the Excellent Pens of fome Erg- 
kb Gentemen, ſuch ,£s Mr. Evely#, who ex 
trofeſſo.has writien moſt amply hereupon, ,and 
te HH; Tekapte; who dy the Taſte he: has 
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given us, makes his Reader long for a full 
Entertainment, which we have ſome Reaſon 
likewiſe to,hope for, ſince. be ,15 pleas'd th | 
tell us in the' (courſe which he has Pabliſt'y 
of Gardens, © As the Country Life, and thy 
* part. of it more particularly, were 'the Init. 
* ations ' my Youth, ſo t they are the Pleaſin | | 
* of my | 
 Tocon LA Fags this Subj ect : 'Since t the Prof h 
CY the Earth, 7 Y the noY 
or Cointryman is the ve Baſts of t Gs - 
arinhont 24 that ' Mi hecych to wh MN ©: 
thoſe who-_are overus hive'fecourſe'sri 
of Exigence, as we experintich ſufficient 
"theſe cart of Taxations; there' are th L 
things in biek next place which ought to begs th "1 
fiderd #99" difcoursd pon; | as beiny "ſich IN / 
with which'the Coritryian” is 5 oſt " h 
concernd,” and 'to which if due Rea 
not had, 2 the Aﬀai rs of the Country oh 
Husb , andeven of the whole Kin 
will betound quickly at a Stand, or tath 
a declining State, and they are theſe F 
ft Publick- "Inns and Ale-houfſes'; » J 
vants and: Labourers ; ;3dly,' TheP6 bg 3 
=w_ Officers or Country Magiſttates,””” 4 Þ 
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F;Shall begin with Iris and! Ale-Hojkles: 


3 Thefe,'ac firſt, were allow'd for the Re- 
BN Jef of Travellers, for the Accommodation of 
| B-fath. as reſort co Markets, and for the Conve- 
BY -niency of Country-People meeting- with one | 
-other, ' to diſcourſe of their Private Bargains 
and Buſineſs. ©. But however '"twas iy\Days of . 
 Yore, certain *tis at preſent that there are. few 
gf theſe Houſes, eſpecially the leſſer Tipling- 


LY iffie Profits, of a Week's Labour with a'naſty 
'Y Qnean, whilſt his Wife and Childreh are rea- 
 Y Jy to periſh with Famine. To prevent which 
'F Calamity; they betake themfelves to' begging 
; F and (teating; and at length (eſpecially in their 
\ | declining Days) they fall an Eſcheat to the 
P, Pariſh, or perhaps to th= Gallows ; having 
' i [pent waſtfully in ſuch wicked Places whar 
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ſhould have maintain'd them i in Old Age, and 


11 the Time of Sickneſs.- 
To fach Places as teſt it is to which the 


ſturdy, wandring Vagabonds, and 'pilfering 


G4 


Merchants,* of both Sexes, reſort , uttering 
their ſtol'n Wares, and diſcovering, the Stats 
and Circumſtances of Houſes" they begg'dat 
for the farther Inſtruction of Highway 
.angBruzglayers. ;In,rheſe Places 'tis;whereths 
innocent: Traveller: i is betray'd bythe wit 
;Entimations of Hoſts and Servants, eſpeciil 
in _lone-Ipns upon the Road, -and by ſug 
-means falls a Prey to Robbers, who have th 
-STESeah Sheter and Security 1 in ſuch Counk iti 
+Inns:-;And therefore it higtily concerns tk 
COM Vie or Juſtices of a County, [to Fr 
a watchful Eye over all ſtich Places, and ran 
to, Licenſe any Inn or Ale-houſe, but 3 in orn 
A; \Markgt-Town- -or; Village, where the'F 5 
Fs ab; Inhabitants may. give. Security 
Trap ers, egond: the Bond and. Faith, of 
fidious Hoſt, or their mercenary Sureties,' 


Bee yet : Tis, .in theſe ſweet Places of | 
Fs oat and Good- fellowſhip, wht 


young Men of Fortune ſometimes, -and eq 
of- Years likewiſe;,and under a declining tate, 


ſweetly. ſolace themſelves together till hey ar | 


profoundly drifik z and whilſt the Reckonin 
rifles "like the Lights in the Drunk: 


Eyes, the officious Attendants watch their-Mi- Þ} - 


nutes for plundering of Pockets : Butt. if the 


Gentleman hath no ready Caſh, - but might be 


drank upon Tick, he*ſhall not want for bumt- 


'y. 
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jog Account when he comes to evenhis Scores ; 
an then there muſt be,a Hair, of the Tails, 
Erich will at length be ftrong genough'to draw 
onthe Dog, .and make him faſten again. And 
thus it fares with Sorts, till by negleCting their 
Buſineſs,” and waſting their: Eſtates, they ' fall 
- under the Snares of a griping Mortgage : And 
we may, obſerve, in many of theſe Places, e- 
ſpecially: in,the more celebrated Tipling-Hou- 
#5, that as there are a ſort of fly Knaves ready 
tomake 2. Prey of Good-natur'd Culleys, ſo 
there is likewiſe ſeme one or more little En- 
vines of 'the Law, who, as Retainers t6 the 
,Hagle, are always at hand to hamper any 
Gentleman in a Statutable Inſtrument as ſoon 
he ſhall fall within the Nooſe of a Drunken 
Wage or Bargain, 
x7In theſe Places 'tis where a Congreſs of Sots, 
or, (in- the ſofter Phraſe) of Good-fellows, 
ing drain'd together, that ſuch Perſons ha- 
ving lutle Buſineſs of their own to ſpend their 
Hine on, fall to debating the Concerns of 0- 
Hers; ſo that many times a heavy Doom is 
JJ 'd upon the Lives and Adtions of honeſt 
i at the dreadful Bar of an All-definitive 


fo} 
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Fs I * not the Balance, at leaſt the) Meaſure of 

s Y uſtice, I mean Wo, Glals, which beſure ſhall 

-f .;neyer: be wanting in its due Place and Or- 

e | 2:9er, and in a plenary Diſtribution : And af- 

| +terithey have canvas'd the Matter. a little, in- 
{terhuding the Farce with ' many impertinent 
and obſcene Healths, they very lovingly-fall 
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together by the Ears, tho? more there are wh 9. 
fall together to, the Ground by the more forci- F'| 
ble Blows of .the' All-knock-down Ale; Here 
It 11s; whogſ. al Reſpet and Friendſhip. 1s * 
- .ducd 40: the Teſt of a. never-failing' Bottle z | 
and as for thoſe who have hot the Honour is 1 
be 'remembred in theſe. Offerings, they, muſt 
for ever lie,in Silence, as a Company of we 
role and irrepntable Reprobates, ' , 
Farther: 'In theſe Places tis where the DE 
vans, or (asI may fay) the States-Provincial- 
of a County, are. held with great 'Solemnity, 
In-theſe petty Conventions 'tis where all Mak 
ters, relating. to their: Office,” are with gieat 
Judgment and Silence agitated and determind 
amidſt the ſmoaking of Pipes, the cluttering * 
of Pots, + and all. the noiſe and ordure of a 
narrow Room: infeſted: with Drinking; and,4 
Thrang z;/and well it is, before the: Aſſembly 
be broken up, if ſome one or other of. theth 
do not become' a Subject of' Humane' Frailty,” 
eventhen whilſt he js upon his Duty of corit, 
Qing ſuch Diſorders; *Twould be much mos " 
ſuitable to. the Gravity 'of a Court of Juttie. | | 
were-it kept in-fome Town-Houle or Markec: 
Houſe, ſince-few: Market-Towns are unpro? | 
ded 'with fuch Publick Rooms. It would add | 
much to the Georg, the Buſineſs, if 2M 
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much more Eminent was he, who to'ſhew the 
ſtedine(s" of bis Hand, writ and fign'd + War- 
xant upon the heaving Belly of a boggy 


Hoſtels. 
In fige: In theſe Places *tis where Conſul- 


'F tations are held frequently about Matters rela- 


ting to the Publick, as the Eteftions of Repre- 
| {ntatives to fit in Partiament, and: the hike. 
Here it is, that Afﬀairs of this Nature are de- 
bated and concerted 3” here the Reſpettive Par- 
ties rendezvous and. ſtrengthen their Intereſt 
| by rofuſe Entertainments, and Extravagance 
) inking 3 ſo that 'cis not Merit, but Ale 
quently which recommends the Perſon: 
That Ale, I fay, which at other Times de- 
tives Men of their Speech, here makes Voi- 
&, where 'tis not. the emptieſt but the fulleſt 
Veſſels which make the greateſt ſound; and 
altho? Money be the chiefeſt Inſtrument 1 in the 
Matter, yet are they notalways the richeſt Men 
who ſucceed herein ; inſomuch that it happens 
ſometimes, that a Genfleman. to ſecnre him- 
"BY 'felf from a Proceſs, or in hopes to better his 
| | Condition, per Vias & Modos, does, inſtri- 
L ng to be Burghelſs of a little Burrough, EX- 
nd more than all the Eleftions are worth, 
| md is ruin'd, poſlibly, by it, ſecking after- 
wards, to be ſhelter'd from Arreſts, under 
- the Shadow of being aRetainer to ſome Mem- 
Y ber of Parliament, having f:ifd in his Grand 
| -Defigh of being one himſelf. 
_*:Nor are the:e wanting Examples of ſuch 
too, who, tho' they do ſucceed, are ſo For- 
E 2” - _tune- 


my "Of ho rs jus 1d Alehonſars 
tune-ſhaken by the vaſt Expence. they,; were;at. 
to procure it, het they might be SSR] | 
upon} as coming _into- that Place for Sandtnary, 
than into a'Senate-Houlſe, there fencing a; ink 
-thetaws'and the Proceedings of. Juſtice; = 
-Payment- bf their Debrs, whilſt they pretend ' 
to” be Patrons'of the Laws, and: to preſcrite” 
Juſtice / to” others.” ,'The many Exorbitangy 
- and Scandals then attending ſome Eledti 
can proceed from no other Source but the ol 
Liberty" of a fort of 1ndigent, ignorant, ang | 
mercenary. Wretches, :to give their Voices zi 
that let a Man- but cram: their Months with 
three'or four popular Words, as Liberty, Pris 
perty, Popery,. &c. and' their Bellies with Bet 
and Ale,” thele yelping Hell-hounds ſhall yawg | 
arid baw!,; from .the New to: the Full. of the 
Moan, and dann themſelves into the Bargain; 
- many times ſwearingi themlelves to. be Free- 
holders, when 'they are m-er Cottagers, and 
. receive Alms from the Parrth ; ſo that thisfop 
-of Men, how light arfd empty foever, they ay | 
of themſelves, "are weighty enough: manjf | 
- . times to turn the-Scale of an Ele&ion. Nb * 
Wonder -then if Parliamentary Proceedings 
haveiinot been : attended with: ſuch frequent 
Bloflinzs a3 might reaſonablyhavebeen hop 
For, 'when ſuch: anqualitied Creatures, an 
- mated by ſav Artifie3 of Debauchery, hay 
ſo' greataStroke in defizning man Res the 
Perſons to fit m ſuclrAfemblies. 4 #62 {4nd | 
» To remedy which Diſor ers; Fine cannot 
be a better: Expedient thaptfor-the Parliament 
Tanks WEE GLETIN bh s 1 
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3r(elf"to' reform it ſelf, and particularly, by 
gepriving fach” lewd* Miſcreants of their in- 
{eoachitty Liberty, in giving their Voices; 
yduding the Forty ShMillings per. 472nnm to the ; 
#ve Standard and Valne it was atiwhen ſuch 
Hlifeations were admifted of, Fatty Shil- 
 Jngs then being as'much as Forty Poundsnow 
4d8ys; it being ever held the beſt way to in- 
;erpret a Law, not. by the Letter, but by the 
Reifon and Intention of the Legiſlatour : For 
#*cannot be 'imagin'd that a poor Fellow, of 
Forty" or Fifty Shillings Income, or therea- 
bours,, who muſt be' ſuppos'd to make up his 
Livelihood by Labour and Drudgery, ſhould 
ye any mighty ' Underſtanding of the Inte- 
of King and Country, or be 'abave the 
Fares of Corraption, which ſeizes eaſily up- 
ofthe Tgnorant and Indigent _ 
'?Were' the Rabble then of ſuch beggarly 
Mercenaries repreſsd , the EleQed Perſons 
themſelves would receive great Benefit in be- 
F itig exempted from ſuch unſupportable Charge ; 
F & uſually 4ccompanies a popular Elgftion ; 

the Country likewiſe eletting, would not be 
fred to neg!lett*their Domeſtick Buſineſs, by 
#long Attendance : For Mens Qualifications 
"would be better weigh'd and examin'd, and 
.theEletions themfelves being without ſo much 
Noſe and Tumult, without Delay, and with- 
"our ſo many daring Perjuries, Debaucheries 

and Scandals,' we might have all the Reaſon 
Wthe World to hope for a Blefling upon ſucly 
National* Aſſemblies ; for from a free and legal 

FL | mY 14s + Parliament 
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hor arderly and foberly . Elected gf! 
rions as are. in. ap it,, for Pry O. 


Temper, Cour. Sleigh $2 
all Ven Q Os __ 


brated, 43. are. many of Gf ateri on r Inns - £ 


Ale-Ho ales; [there are few who betake th 
{clves, t0-£ FT ſcandalous Courſe.of Life,” 
inch. Are. Bankruj pts,. Or. of little Fame, 


Honeſty.. The Fey our Kingdom 'tis true, | 
haye mage. very god Proviſions againſ; the 
ADL orders.of ſach Places ; but when 
ey who are entruſted with the Executiongf | 


them { ſball. ber ods and partial, we ſhall 
in- need I fear 
The ſuperfluous number of ſuch petty I 
and Ale-Houſes ſeems to proceed pM 


two Cauſes z Thefirſt is from the applic at ' ; 


which, is; made Frogrnely on the behalf g 
ſome broken, balf 


further Execution. by 


© ® 


ry'd Merchant, or idk Þ 


Fellow, who rather than beg, Or teal and be # 


hang 4, or at the beſt become chargeable on | 
little NY » 


2h, Ape get-a Subliſtence by the 
heatings and legenerate- Shifts of Ale-ſclling, 
Tie ather Courſe 1s much of the ſame Fn. 


it bein ag commonly no other than the ſordid 


Anezrelt of dome wear pirited Juſtices, who 
AO age 8 luper! ugus or indigent membet 


, or. Acquuirtance, is tempted. 
ek to OE Alehouſes for the ſake of Feet 


Ppt p Mall be MO Oicaled co truſt it at ; and 
then,” to give Reputation to the Houle, as like- 
wiſe to the Ale,the good Gentleman muſt wink 
tr" aults, and o himſelf now and then in 
ion and bruſh jt away briskly with half a. 
Dezen good Fellows of the Neighbourhood ; 
| qhere to countenatce this high Calling, they 
ball calk pleaſantly, as, how at the conſumpe 
tioh of 459 Manu ature is fog the-advantage 


on of Money, and for Giickoriig the Market, - 
and ſuch like merry Non-ſenſe ; at which pers 
"hips, a fly Exciſe-Man ttiogby ſhall wink a 
Nod, and by putting. in a word or two, help 
fory ards with the Argument: And thus they 
Af away the time Jollily, licking the Froth of 
Frank, overgrown, and fulſome Hoſteſs, till 
| & Worſhip is Magiſtratically Drunk, which 
Þ aftbot bukafford great Joy and Triumph to 
If tit valiant Conqueror, 'as well as matter of 
1yand Derifion to the ſober SpeQator. 
 ZUpon theſe Confiderations or Inconfi _ 
he rather *tis, that the number of ſa | 
obs Tippling-Hoſes is conniv'd at. But IT 
- ould lady know of ſuch wet Politicians, 
when the Chimney-Tax was on foot, if any 
one of them would have ſuffer'd himſelf to 
K "eulty, and have built more Chimneys than 
Rould ha ave E ſerv'd his Occufi 10ns, for the no- 


ble 
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warm, beſides his ſmoaky Tunnels, and much 
more moaky Imaginauions of Fancaſtick, Ale I | 
tance? Much greater Madneſs would ic hay 
en then to havebuilt more Ale-houſes, only 
to increaſe ſych' Datics z and yet ſuch Sotsar 
cafify.;'Piped on to deſtroy their Eſtates, and 
the beſt Houſes they have, I mean their Bodies 
© atvanceefl Gatom'of © ich 2 Mate 
fare. * His Majeſty. doubtleſs, miſt needskaxe 
agreat Obligation to ſuch Loyal Sots, whento I | 
fpeak ſeryoully,, in a Caſe ſo empty and ridiey © - 
fons,: the Intereſt of a King or Kingdom.gdos if | 
conſiſt ina large Exchequer, but in, the 
Bod Management of the Publick Money,and 
In he Wealth, Induſtry and Aﬀettions 'of;his 
Sabjedts, ſuch asare able and willing to.[t 


« 
L5 
fy 
<* 


porche Neceflities-of a Government, which @ + 


can'never certainly be found in thoſe whoar 
abandorid to an idle and ſottiſh Life. And 

for thoſe-who plead the advantages. wiugt 
ſome men may make by buying the Eſtates, of 
waſtful Spendthrifts,” they,do but in other 


t6.make their Fortunes; and we may;as. wel 
ſay ; that *twould be good Policy to 
nanc? and Encourage Knaves too, that 


Va 


of: Ss ca 4 dba *, i 7 3 


x 15 might have Bulineſs tobe exploy' d a- 

| [8 'and to get Money; | .- 

t 8 PForre reigners doubtlels, thoſe 1 mean, of 
a Countries to which our Exgliſþ Youth re- 
be upon the ſcore of Breeding and Improve- 

Sent. when they fee how mnch theſe Kinds 

Wfouſcs are 5, all ſorts of People'celebrated 

ke frequented, and how our Gentlemen uſa- 
bi; 'at their fariifiar Rencounters, entertaiti 
another with an Heroick Nargativ e of what 
Wned at ſuch or ſuch a drunken Engagement, 
ik) Men would do were they to report the-fari= 
&Fventsof ſome.deſperate and bloody; Bats 
Porclating with all the Puncualities of Git- 
cn ance, how many withdrew ; who: they 
te-who bravely.{tood to it, and who fell 2 


B hy in the fightand Combat 3; ſay, when 


Gntlemen. of other, Nations ſhall hear .a'i- 
þ na Relation of ſuch Generops, and. 'Maxagt 
Deeds, they cannot but ſmile, -and-entettain 
jor Md Opinion and Contempt of our Enziyh. 
brals. Cabanels or Taverns being eſteen'd 


$ *: : 1008 Countries, as places; of +2 Bows fir 


anly [for Porters and ſuch trivial Chapmen, 
bu t never as ſuitable and fit Houſes for Civil 
be ntlemen to Rendevouz in. | And indeed, 1f 
= he any Caulſe- aflignable, why the Pro- | 
$. and Martial Genius of-our Nation 1s-{0 
depenerated from what it was in. former, Ages, 
can, be no other then that againſt which Fam 
now declaring., We cannot boaſt of any great 
enerals, at Jeaſt they have not the Honour 
to be employed as ſach : And, for our com- 
mon 
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mon Soldiers; tho they be -naturally-'Grogy fl ; 
and ſarly,: yet, are-they- not the beſt for gs il 6 
vice, it being impoſſible for Men who-argin Þ ay 
amanngg habittiated to Intemperance and: 4 8 
orders of Life, tobe ever able toendure. hard' IN 5 
ſhip, Thirſt and Hunger, Heat and Cold; ind W{ 
| tobeſubje to Diſcipline and Cortimand,/ "'s | 
yet in theſe 'Two Points, ;. Sufferancs, nd 
Obedience it is, that the Perfetion of. ago | 
conimon Soldier does- conſiſt; And 35:44 
our Contage, fo-much as we boaſt euro 
Valour ,, 'atid/ decty (our! Enemies, 0v&44 
Glaſs of Wine or -8 "Pot of Ale, 'ris nat 
when we come to Action: Our Wild: re dr 
ring Crack oth bdibg quitkly ſpent within 
rho edſhips of a'Campaig ne.-.4 Nl | 
wy ery ſaime*Cayſe likewiſe tis 3. "th "'Y & 
Trwelg Valouris fomuch lebas'd frot o 
was heretofore. Theif Propl | 
utterly forbad his F olloweis the egkooy of V WAR ' 
which Command of his they ri goroufly.oly © © 
ſerv'd for divers: Ages; duting - which Till 
they were very pfoſperous and ſixcceſsfultoal 
Prodigy. Bur: falling from--their.- Prirmit 
Diſcipline, atid-ſufferirig themſelves to-he 6 
rupted by-the Examples of-their Neighbours, 
as to this Point of Abſtinence, they :at _ 
Day. do-like:the Greeks, that live/4mongft 
them, drinking/in Private to the hei the of 
* Debavch 5 : By which means their Spiriis: 'baing 


ofteti troubled and 'enragd,, they; become un- 
capabl: 
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capable of Diſci pline andFatign e afid their 
&r of Body and Health be hf 


ted, they ſoon: abandon the hardfh 
3 and't is I take fo be one of the part | 


| For realty, ; if Wes 160k further Hinknand 
apon former Ages, we ſhall fmd'that none of 
th SE "Romar Hero's'or Generals, ex- 


Q Antowins,' were {tigmatizd' with: Tn- 
Inyperarice e Ir Drirtking, and with Debauche 


ite as of Baciibr Texatty"talt tor ihthny one 
Mthis{e-Sons of Barthxs, whoweteany way 
<h 7 entfor Condu@t; \bur thatthe Braveſt'O&- 
Trrals, A of as the'T Dike of Ator,  Mexintler, 


| ” AE for Ab lene and: Severity of 
WM 4 jpline: The Office mdeed of : a great Sol- 
4 ing of Vigilance; tkea"Lyon' he 
maſt be'moſt watchful when he'feems to'd6- 
- ot F 'he' muſt wait upon every Critical Mt- 
Alte; -and' be perpetually upon his Guard. 
The ſeaſons of Reſt to- others, and the filence 
| _—_ 'Night are fitteſt for Deliberation, and 
St Exccution many Times: He muſt conceal 
®s ns Fn by a Nudied reſervedneſs, or by 
| is Totigue to run Counter to his In- 
Aenittons Sore by a thouſand feign'd ſtrategems 
ul his Enemy, and delude the Vigilance of 
| Spies, dill a favourable overture ſhall occur, 
 whichpofflibly may not be above once or twice 
In a 2 2 Campaigne, and ſuch too as may mo 
ut 


17 "' 0f ls __ a tl Meboaſer, ; 


but of a Momentary: Duration. - He-muſt Sup; 
port the Courage of, his Soldiers, and. teach 
them to endure, Watchful nels, Hunger, id: 
all manner of hardſbips by his own Example] 
with infigite other Ads andHabits, of Since 
ty, he pain and. Prudence z x of 


Mey IEA ance ; W 
comes It; pg the . Perſon . ſubs. 
|-==hp to .It- oo and. fitter for. an | Hoſpigh 


Ale-Hout : _—_ Taverns. are not the. on! " 
Places, in. which: Men, pragyſe this mage | Fr , 
Debat AJCFy. wy inan Ale-Houle * tis.true3.theſ 


= fp (uh c nt. 
gO of them moſt. AD bony | 


AQ ER the Fania are Mts Fog oy 
excuſable as the former ; the very Quintelopſ® 
or Poyſon rather of the Sin conſiſting in the)! 
abuſe or ſuperfluous waſte, of thoſe Fielding 
which might ſerve for the Relief of ſuch aa 
ready to periſh / with Cold and Hunge::;;14 fog: 
Drunkerinek, . or thatGiddinels of ] Brain vlaeltls 
Attends Exceſs with all the Coficomitant Oly! 


dues, they are indecd but ſome part,of the! 
Pnniſhnent, 
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Pyuniſhthent due therennto, it ſeeming good 
the All-wiſe God to annex Pain toIntem- 
| | perance in all Cafes almoſt whatſoever, When 
of E Liiave ſeen: a Man of Forcune, as they call 
] pres in his Coach, and making a Vi- 
| Bl @ to his ſeveral Poſts and Preferments, and 
meeting the Carefſes and Complements of his 
Aequaintance, in all Places where he comes ; 
when I have conſidered in whar Eafe and Luxe 
phe lives, rifing perhaps abont Nine. or 
Ta Clock, and 1t- may be ts at the pains to 
take a little breathing-Walk to whet his Appe- 
titefor a Feaſt ; when I fee him ſtaff his Car» 
df 'with fat Veniſon, and Claret, till the ve- 
ry Seams of it are ready to burſt, and after 
| Þ Dinner dozing and ſmoaking his Pipe with 
4 out Grace and Gravity : When I have (cen 

Lthis, I ſay, I have been upon the point of 
avying ſuch a Man's Happineſs ;' when, lo! 
upon a ſudden; Oh ! I feel a Pain in my Foot, 
| avintolerable and unexpected Pain! Good 
Bl Man! all muſt needs be mightily concern'd for 
/ I him, and the Town and Country muſt ring of 
| I is great and ſudden Diſaſter. The Houle is 
| darard, the DoGor, or Apothecary, with 
+ other Dependants and Retainers to the Fami- 
ly;are ſent for in poſt-haſt ; and after a criti- 
alExamination of the Matter by the whole 
Conſult, without ſtirring from the Place, they 
| F giveintheir Verdict, that it is the Gout : And 
# | ow'perhaps my Grandee begins a Jittle to re- 
"Þ fe upon his former Life, and would gladly 
| Flange States of Body with him who lives an 
+ M mouly 
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mouldy Bread and Cheeſe all the Wetk, anq 
whoſ#Drink perhaps is from the next Brod | 
or but one/degree. beyond Water. =» 
The like wu: 52A might be made upon 
other Extravagancies;. futh as Whoring, with 
21l-that Train of fatal Diſaſters which folloy 
all Exceſs of our Paſſions, whether of Deſirg 
Envy, Revenge, Anger,' &c. all which ar 
in{eparatly. accompanied with ſuch a Degree | | 
of .-Pain or Puniſhment;as far-exceeds the inhy- 
ginaryPleaſares of: any Intemperance, andiz 
anfinitely more Jaſting 5 fo that 2uo quires 
cat Eodemt punitur, 1s a Motto which ought'th 
be engraven upon every Marrs Heart, 
-univerſally true in all manner ot Diſorde 
whatſoever. £ 
I have. been told Abroad by ſome Gerip 
Gentlemen, that it was 'a uſual thing amongl 
them, in the Warmth of their Debauche, 
(which in thoſe: Countries are excellive)ito 
drink their Healths -out of the Barrel of 
cock'd: and loaded Piſtol, with Fi ivger onthe 
Triquer, whilſt they diſcharge the Wineiiio| 
their Throats ; ſo that upon the leaft Miſear- 
riage of: an unſt:ady Hand, the Bullet would 
not fail. to do iis Duty. This. Point of Bro 
very being over, they all give a Volly on fi 
tozether, and then charge afreſh, 'and ſo 0, 
If this kind of Gallantry were jn vogue 
moneſt 'us, I believe we ſhould have fear 
Drunkards than now there are, and by gomg 
out of this World by a Draught of Flant, 
they would .be better prepar'd PW drink of 


for ever in the next. Wl 


- 
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... But whilſt ſome Countries 4ndulge them- 
Felves in this Infernal or Stygian RGA Ys 
we have Examples of Sobrjety in others; bo 
-that the French, fo, extravagant as they are in 
«ſome;things, in this Particular, may juſtly re- 
£proich us for. not following .theis Mode, as 
hey do for following them. in ethers ; there 
being very few Gentlemen amongſt them 0, be 
found who drink. betwixt Meals, ,and even. at 
their Meat they drink their Wine above half 
mix d with Water, more or leſs, according to 
;&ery Man's private Palate, and ſometimes Wa- 


| 83. diſcolaurd only with a-little Rofte-Tin- 


#ture of Wine: And yet- we do not find but 
that theſe Men have almoſt as much Mettle 
and Bravery in them as any :Brandy-Hero 
Whatfoever.' Each Country has its National 
; Vices as well as Vertues, whilſt.he who would 
acquire the Character of a Gallant Man, ought 


to4to follow their Examples, as to propoſe 


what is good and commendable in them .for 
his Imitation and Practiſe, declining their .11l 
Euſtoms as Things which bring Diſcſteem and 
Miſery in the end.. | | 

-» Amonglt the Abuſes of Inns or Ale-houſes, 
At is too well known what all Men {uffer from 
their cheating Meaſures : Their Quart-Pots or 
Flagons,theirJuggs,theirMuggs,theirJacks,their 
Gamikins, their Beakers, their Turmnt lers, their 
Glaſs:Bottles, their Tankirds, and above all, 
their, Silver-Tankards, tho' all of them be 
Pretty little Curioſities, yet are they molt groſs 
Gheats, not containing above a true Piat and 
L 5 : M 2 a half ; 
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a half; ſo that in Four Shillings expended this 
way, One is pure Couſenage. Much better 
were it, if their Meaſures (after the Cuſtom of 
other well polic'd Countries) were fnarky 
and-ſealV'd, hd reduc'd to a Standard all Exp. 
land overs as. our Weights are over all & 
World : Whereas in a-paltry Ale-houſe 4 
ſmall, {lender-watted Flagon, with a broad 
empty bottom, and with f{ides, back, and be 
ly cruſh'd almoſt together, and capp'd half 
way with Froth, goes down very glibly with 
my bonny Cuſtomer at two or three Gulps, 
'and when Good-fellows are upon the Quill 
of Drinking, the Sttength and Capacity-of | 
the Man is much eſteen!d by the Number of 
'Flagons ; whereas the ſilly Sot, perhaps, ne- 
ver drank half that quantity, for which he 
ſets ſo high a Value upon himſelf, and paysfo- 
dearly. "2 
The like Cheats we meet with daily from 
the traſhy Ingredients of ſophiſticated Liquon, 
which many times does advance them double 
or treble in the Price, when really they are 
much beneath the Plain Drinks for Health and 
Goodneſs ; nor are we to forget the hard Names 
with which many Liquors are baptiz'd z which 
puts me in mind of what I have ſometime 
heard of a Two-Pot Knave, who being out 
of Reputation for Drink, or (to ſpeak in the 
- Langyzge of a Tapſier) being at the loweſt 
Stoop, and 'on the very Dreggs and Lees of 
- his Profeflion, was advisd to make Dawn 
Ale, which he chriſtned Blan-Carote. 4% 
RF 7 - Jain 
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dainty new Name, by the help of ſome plea- 
fant Wages of his Acquaintance, was cry'd up 
for a curious Outlandiſh, Low-Conrtry Drink s 
and this was ſufficient to give it Credit, bring- 
ing ſuch Cuſtom to my honeſt Draw-Cauſor, 
that in a ſhort time after, he became very rich, 
and'was at the lexftia Squire's Fellow, and, for 
<a I know, ſomething better. , But ſuch 
Cheats as theſe are rather to be wink'd at than 
uniſh'd; for I- know no Law which can 
oblige a Magiſtrate to put Brains into the 
be s' of Fools; and to put them all into 
Bedlam who fall under this Character, would 
te very troubleſome : Let them reſt merry there- 
ſore, for their own and far others Diverſion, 
til they fall irrecoverably into the Hands of 
the Catch-pole. | | 

In ſumm, Tis the Buſineſs of. a Reſolute 
and Sober Magiſtrate to Reforni Nctorious 
Diſcrders, by Puniſhing the Offenders, and 
by Suppre{ſing ſuch Houtes as are ulſeleis z. per- 
mitting only in greater Towns ſome Publick 
Inns to ſerve the Occaſions of Travellers, and 
of the Market ; and upon the Occafions ' hke- 
wife of Fairs, to allow Private Houſts a L1- 
beriy to ſell Drink :' For by this means, Inns 
will become well accommodated,' and not as 
how, being (by reaſon cf their great Num- 


z 


%; 


bers) ready to eat, 'or rather to drink, 'one 
another, Tn greater Towns and Cities, a 
greater Number cr Proportion 1s to be allow'd. 


If Gentlemen likewiſe, agd eſpecially Juſtices 
of the- Peace, 'would withdraw themſelves 
"M3 from 


Os © 
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from! theſe ſcandalous PIScrs unleſs oblig'd'. 
 thereunto-by Urgent. or PuBick Occafions,. i 
Sobfiety would - by degrees get found, and: 
oHe5 alſo) be invited ro :follow their Good: 
Exaitiples: And as for Inns up and down the 
Counitry Roads, *twere well if they gave good, 
creditable Security and Caution to the Bench,, 
for their honeſt Demeanour, better than what, | 
is uſually taken in theſe Caſes ; and it a mare. * 
witchful Eye were kept over them, from time, 
 totime; ſo that by theſe and other Prudene. 
Methods, the. Buſineſs of the Country . wonld. | 
thrive and proſper, whilſt they who are aps. | 
pointed to follow if are reduc to the Rule) 
of a err and Frugality. oe 


CH AP. XIIL C 
0 Sod Servants and Labourers, 
Efore I come to ſpeak of Servants, 3 
> her are Members of .our Ezglifh Com- 
monwealth, and of the Obligations or Du- 
tizs under which they lie at preſent, it will 
not +be improper to Diſcourſe of them as 
they were in f.rmer Ages and Kingdoms of 
the World ; or as they arc a Part or Portion 
of 5:2 Commonwealth in Genexal, and how. 
they /'wete rcaigr Ancient Times. Set- 


nicks then, I ſayMn Ancient Times, were of 
Five kinds. . The 
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- B The Firſt were ſuch as were Serwi by Nature 
- & (0d Birth, as all thoſe who were begotter'6H 
»”  Bbondwomen, Handmaids;, or Harlets, or 
fl came of Parents of baſe and (ervile Cotiditi- 
| Þ 6n; Of this kind we read of forme'in'the Fa- 
"  milicsof the Patriarchs of old, as"-#lfo under 
the Moſaical I.aw,  Levit. 25. wher&'the Chil- 
' dren of the Bondmen ' and Bontwomen, 
* which were not of the Stock of' 1#-ze1' (for 
- I they were not allow'd' to have Bond-Servants 
of their own'Tribes) were lbbk&npori asthatr 
proper 'Inhericance, and” to! be accounted” as 
Bondmen and Bondwotnen for ever.” Amonegft 
the Romans likewiſe; fuch as were borfi' of 
Bondwomen were calFd'V2rr#,- itz oppoſition 
t ſuch as were 'by Birth” calld: Þr244##! © or 
Ftee-born 3 which Cuſtom ſtill had a more pe- 
- culiar Regard to the Woman, . if ſhe were of 
baſe and ſervile Condition : For, by the Civil 
Law, if a Woman were a Serva, and the F4- 
ther free, the Iſſne were accounted Servile, or 
Slaves; as on the contrary, if a Man of fer- 
vile Condition and Quality did beget a Child 
on the Body of a Free-woman, the Hue wag 
look'd upon as Free-born': Henee came that 
Maxim of \Partus Sequitur Ventrem, fot weare 
more ſure of the Mother than of the Father ; 

[and herein the Civil Law 18 diredly contraty 
.to our Norman of Ancient Cuſtoms + And*tis 

+ F tiotimprobable,that Wiiam the Conqueror be- 
- If -ing himſelf a Baſtard, and of baſe Blo6a by 
- | the Mother's ſide, thought good to meaſure 
"the Pre-2minence of Birth from the Father's 
"fide. - M4 « A Se» 
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A Second ſort of Servants and Slaves a: 
mongſt the Ancients, were ſuch as were Serj 
ure Gentium; . as being taken Priſoners in 
ar; it being ever adjudg' Juſt, by the Laws 

_ of Nations, that ſach Prifoners ſhould become 
Servants or Slaves to thoſe who. fpar'd their 


| Lives; and hence it. was that by the Rowan 
they were calPd Servi quaſ# ſervati, foraſmuch. 


as they were ſav'd, I ſay, when by the Lawef 
War they might have been kilPd. Of thi 
kind the- Fews had none, for they were ſtil 


.requird to kill their Enemies, without Quar- 
ter; a thing indeed which to us ſeems wy | 


harſh, and. repugnant to the DiCtates of Nx 
ture, and Laws of Humanity,which teach usto 
do to others what we would tl1it they ſhould 


dotous: Noleſs contrary was their Behaviour 


in this Particular to the Practice of all Nations 
beſides. We read indeed of the Gibeornes, 
that by Stratagem they circumvented the] 
raelites, and that they ever liv'd among(t them 
as Slaves or Bondmen. ._ ; 
A Third ſort of Servants, who, by the Civil 


Law likewiſe were accounted Servz or Slaves, 


were ſuch, who, tho' born free, yet ſold or hird 
themſelves to others for a certain Term, either 
of Years or Life, This was practis'd amongſt 
theJews,where we read of ſome that were hir'd 
only for a Year, and, ſome for a longer Ter, 
and theſe amongſt the Jews were diftinguiltd 
from Ropdmen : For of their ownTribes,by tic 
Law of God, none could be a/Rondman, tho 
- they 172ight ell, bind; or hire chemſelves tobe 
Servants 
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Servants for a Term of Time ; and-this was 
frequently praftis'd by poor Debtors with their 
Creditors, which poor Debtors God comman- 
ded tobe treated not as Bond-ſervants, but as 
hired Servants or Sojourners, with Gentleneſs 
and not with Rigour, Levit. 25. and that in 
W Year of Jubilee, when Liberty was pro- 
chim'd to the Captive, they were to be ſet 
free; tho' Bodir tells us, from Dewt. 15. that 
ſuch Servants or Debtors, were, by the Law of 
God; to be releasd upon the Return of the 
Seventh: Year, which was accbunted Holy, and 
calld a Sabbath of Years; at which time alſo 
all hired Servants were to be at Liberty. Up- 
) on which Law-is our Cuſtom grounded of 
'Y binding Apprentices for Seven Years. 
'Þ And here by the way a Queſtion may be 
) 


eat 2c Adorno 5 


| "CS T. 


ftarted, whether ſach an Apprentice, by being 


fold, or made a Bondman, for Seven Years, 

tho deſcended of Gentile Paretttage, does not 
| forfeit the Privileges of his Blood? For tho” 

he be not a Slave, ſuch as were thoſe amongſt 
| BY the Romans, yet being bound or ſold into a 
State of Servitude, he thereby renounces aCtu- 
| F ally that Liberty or Freedom which is eſſential 
, toa Gentleman : So that in France, Germany, 
| ;Ttaly, and in the Northern Parts, and elſe 
| Y where; where the Civil Law is in force, the 
| Low-Coumries oulfy excepted, tis rarely ſeen 
| F | thatGentlemen, tho' neber ſo low in Fo:tune, 
: | will} bind their Children Apprentices, nor 
' | wake any Aﬀinity with Merchants, tho' never 
| ſo rich; unleſs they firſt purchaſe _ 

ar 
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and quit their- Traffick. Whereas, with bn 
; itt England, we ſee the contrary every | 
A foraſmuch as we are not under the Directions. 
% of the Civil Law which entails ſuch Privil 
þ. N _ ges upon. Blood. Nay, and what 15S yet mon. 
L remarkable; the Nobility. do not only congl 
ſcend-to-make an Afﬀinity and Relation 'wih 
the Shops ; but the Shop- keepers themſclng, 
even Retailers, 'and ſometimes meer Merch 
are inroll'd amongſt the Nobility, or Ord 
of; Knighthood ;7 a' thing which at the fiſt. 
bluſh looks a little Heterodox, viz: to ſeeths 
Blew-Apron intitled to the Sword. 76 

But to return to the Fews - It was a Cuſt 
or Law witt'them likewiſe, that.jn caſe a'Seps 
vant ſhould preferr his Maſter's Service beſdtt 
Liberty,he was to be brought before the Judges, 
and to have his Ear bor'd through with an Fel 
by his Maſter at the Door-Poſt of his Houſe, 
et ſo he became his Servant for ever : Never 
theleſs, in caſe he liv'd to the Year of Jubile 
he was to be ſet at Liberty, as moſt Interpre-; 
ters agree, unleſs he ſhould chooſe rather to 
ſerve a ſecond time. 

A Fourth ſort of Servants or Slaves were 
thoſe as were called Servi- Pere, or {uch- as 
were condemr'd to the Mines and Galleys,' of 
which kind we have many it theſe our Days, 
And of this kind likewiſe are thoſe with: us 
who are adjudg'd to Pablick: Work- Houſes, 
or .Bridewells.- | 

[The Fifth and laſt tind; off Servarith! of 


Saves, were thoſe who were {old by Robb:ts 
: Or 


bf 
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Pirates, and might, boza fide, be poſſeſſed: 
{thoſe who purchasd them, anſeth they 
w them to be free ; tho' by the Civil Law 


aPyrate or Robber cannot diveſt a: Freemare 


his Liberty, however he may confine! hirtt 
inhis Perſon, and force him as his $lave; ' To 

ws Head likewiſe we may reduce all thoſe who 
were of old ſold by the Tartars, and ſent into 
Frypt, as'the Mamalukes, as thote hkewiſewho! . 
'g this Day are ſold Yearly by the ſattie Tar-'. 


Bios to the Torks in great Droves; asthoſe 


Backs alſo of Guzzea;. in which our Merchants 


drive ſo Conſiderable a Trade. 
The Power which Maſters formerly hat 
xer their Servants of Slives was very greaf:: 


Ano g(t the Fews, "71s trae, this Power” of. 
Maſters was reſtcain'd and limited by the'My- 


tical Law ; for they had no Bond-Servants 
orSlaves, as I ſaid before : Only poor Deb- 
tors migat pawn their Service, and theſe were 
to be tMted with all Mercy "and Gerifleneſs : 
And as to their hired Servants, in caſe a Ma- 
, by his over- Severity, ſhould ſinite one of 
them with a Rod, that he died, the Maſter 
ſarely was to be puniſh'd, but not to be put to 
Death for it, as I conceive; and in caſe of a 
Maim, he was to let his Servant go free ; but 
incaſe agServant continued ill for a Day or 
two, by means of his Maſter's Correction, the, 
Maſter. was not to be puniſh'd, for ſuch a Ser- 
vant was his Money. 
- But amongſt the Romans 'twas far other- 
wad For there the Matter or Patron had:a falf 
Power 
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Power over the Life of Ins Servant, withou 
the Cognizance'of the Mayiſtrate; infoti ach 
that Aſenins Polio having invited Juguſtus "us. 
on a time to Supper, condemn'd his Servantyy: 
be caſt into a Pool or Lake, ro be Food for the 
Lampreys, which he kept there in ſtore; be 
cauſe he chanc'd to break a Cryſtal Glaſs; ng 
would Po//jo, by - the Interceſiion of Auguſlif 
be prevail'd upon' to ſpare his Servants ifs, 
If at any time it happen'd that the Patron 
Maſter of the Family was found murder 
his Houſe, all the Servants living under his 
Roof, tho! never ſo-1 innocent, were inſtantly 
to be put to Death : Of which Cruelty'we 
have a very Remarkable Example in Pal 
_ Prafett of Rome: for, as Tacitus (LibM ) 
» Great Interceffion was made by the 
ot People of Rowe (who for the malt 
rt conſiſted of Libertines, or ſuch as being 
ometimes Servants themſelves lag. been 
made free,) on the Behalf of the gui ſs Sets | 
vants, but all to little purpoſe : For, afte 
the Debate of the Senate, it was reſoly 
That the Cuſtom of their Anceſtors ſhoull 
be kept inviolable; whereupon , without 
more ado, than with z »rore majorun, All 
the Servants in his Family, being in nut 
ber Four Hundred, * were put tag Death: 
Nay, fo little did the Romans value the Livt) 
of their Slaves or Servants, that many times 
they commanded them to encounter with wild 
Beaſts, or with one another, in the open Ther 


tre, purely for Divertiſement and Paſtine, 
under 


. 
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Fander | the Shew of Bravery and Courage. 


Fi I Tistrue, theFPetronian Law forbad innocent 


gvants t@ be caſt to wild Beaſts. Nero like- 
ſe, and after him Hadrian, as Spartiaz tells 
q Coinged Judges to hear the Complaints 


- of Servants, who at the Will and Pleaſure of 
| M their Patrons were condemn'd to die: But all 


theſe Proviſions were ſuperceded by the more 
Ancient Cuſtom, which plac'd a Power of 
Life and. Death in the Will and Pleaſure of 
their Maſters. 

\This Arbitrary;and Unlimited Power i in the 
Patrons or. Maſters , made their Servants or 
daves take Sanctuary at the Temples and Ima- 
$of their Gods: But neither the Statues of 
er, nor the Temple of Diana, which King 


; & Svizs appointed as an Aſylum for Servants z 


nor the Statue of Romnlus, appointed: by the 
Senate for this End and Purpoſe, could af- 
ſordany Protection, P tnore than the Sepul- 
chre of Theſeus at Athens, or the Temple of 
Diana at Epheſus. Tho T. iberius (as any Au- 
thor Bodiz: obſerves) with great Policy caugd 
kis own Statue to be erected as an Aſylum for 


pre Servants, withal menacing Death to any 


o ſhould take ſach Servants trom thence : ; 
and this the ſubfile Tyrant did, not for the 
Good and Safety of ſuch Servants, but with 


D:fign that they might more eaily be tempted 


conſpire againſt their Maſters; and thus 
| kept, the Maſters under Awe and flaiiſh O- 
tence. by the Protection he gave their Ser- 
Vants Upon the like Score it was that Syl/z, 
having 
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having, proſcrisd or banifh'd:Sixty Thouſand 


Citizens, thebetter:to conſummate his helli 
' Vllany and Cruelty, animated .the gervantsg 
; ent ;the Throats -of their Maſters, with the 
I Pramiſe. af Liberty 5; .;amongſt whom, ops 
bringing-the Head of this Maſter to la, he 
kept his Promiſe z for he manumis'd chim;' 
made him free, but withal: commanded hime 
be thrown dawn headiong from the Tarpaiun 
Rock. or {Precipice,. the 'uiual Puniſhment for I 1: 
eondemn'd Perſons, as a Reward juſtlyue Il © 
to ſuch a Traitor: 3 wr ot: 1:3 
No: wonder then zf Jealoulies aroſe betwint I + 
Maſters: and Servants, ' which broke forth-af- I - 
terwards into dreadful. Tumults, and weregs- ll + 
companied-with infinite :Treacheries and Myr | 
ders;. for at one and the ſame time, inallthe Þ - 
— Cities|belopging to {taly, Meſſara in Sicily ew i / 
cepted,: the 'Servants conſpired againſt then Wl © 
Maſters: And afterwaxgs, 1n the time of Gr I © 
fs, above 60000 Servants took up Arms at Iſl - 
once,/ undcr the Command of one Spartacw, ſl + 
2 bold Slave and a Gladiator, and put thre 
Armies of the Rozzans to flight : For ſo it was, 
that the: Number of ' Servants or Slaves ws 
ten times greater. than that of thoſe who were 
born free.z; infomuch that M. Craſſus himlelt 
numbred no leſs than 500 belonging to him, 
beſides ſuch as attended always on his Dome-. 
ſtick Concerns. And that there might te ſome 
Diſtinction made betwixt Servants and thok 
who were born free, it was debated in the Re 


 #1an Senate, That all Servants ſkquid wet 
| Cne 
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vgne «certain Badge or Habitz but this de- 
1fign' was laid aſide by the more prudent Sug- 
weſttion of one of the Senators, ſaying, #hat 
 #þy this means the Servants would be able to know 
their own Numbers and Strength, and ſo be tempt- 
2d.to cut their Patrons Throats. Hence it be- 
irame Capital for any Servants to carry Arms, 
tagit is at this day in Paris for Lacqueys, ſince 
\the Tumult raiſed there of above Twenty 
Thouſand armed Lacqueys, which put that 
*BGity under a great Conſternation, upon the 

Execution of a Criminal who wore a Live- 


UV But-among(t the Rowars, in caſe of any 
Urgent Neceility, they firſt made their ' Ser- 
-#29:$ free, and then arn'd - them : Thus did 
| $c3pio Africanus after the Battle of Carne, ma- 
» & /pumiſing three hundred Slaves fit for Service. 
| | Nor were their Slaves ſuffer d to row in their 
- BE 'Galleys before they had been manumiſed, as 
t WU tBelvizs reports of Angnſtus, in his Naval Bat- 
feat 4#iaw. On the contrary, Juitir tells 
e | 4s, (1b. a1.) © Thatthe Parthians were not 
, | *lufter'd by their Laws to manumiſe their Ser- 
S  *rantsor Slaves, whereupon they were con- 
e | *frain'd to trext them with the ſame Aﬀe- 
t  *G&ion and Courteſie as they did their own 
, | *Children, breeding them up to Horfeman- 
e 
C 
as 
r 
e 


*{hip, and to the Quiver, and by this means 
*they became very Numerous, and ſerviceable 
*n their. Wars. For in the Parthian Army, 
*wirch put M. 4»tonins to Flight, there were 
tut Five Aund:ed Freemen, the reſt, who 
b6) were 


Py 
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were fifty thouſand Horſemen, were all Slayey; 
Now becauſe the, Romazs never truſted. their 
Slaves with their Arms, the better to Prevent 
Diſorders, they employ'd them in ſome Manual 
Occupation or Trade, which by the [nſtituring 
of; Numa Popilius, it was not lawful for Eng, 
Citizens to profeſs... And yetfor all this, ve! 
find that in. their; Civil Wars, their Slaves: 
would ſtill. quit their Maſters, ; and fide wry 
| 90s Party or the other, in hopes to better thelt; 
*prtunes 5 ſo that Augnitus after the War 
niſhed with Sextxs Powpeizs took no leſs, than; 
Thirty Thouſand of them Priſoners. all whidy, 
fr adhering to Pompey, were delivered over iq; 
th erg eſpeCtive- Maſters, to be pur to Death by 
or their Deſertion, and ſuch whoſe IP 
Ting or Patrons were already deceas'd, he Fowl 
with commanded to be hang'd. | ww 
And ſuch truly was the Number of theſe 
Servants or Slaves in the Chriſtian Empire, that- 
when Mahomet revolted in Arabia, he ſent his. 
Embaſfador Homarus to proclaim 1 iberty toall; 
Servants or Slaves who ſhould follow -his- 
Standard : Whereupon ſuch a vaſt Number, 
of them throng'd «from all Quarters, that he 
ſoon ſubdu'd - the faireſt Provinces of the Ez 
ſtern Empire. This Succeſs of the A4ſeatich 
Slaves ſoon invited the Exropeans to rebel 
2ainſt their Patrons: For about the Yeat« 
781, the Servants in Spai» took up Arms fot; 
their-Lib:rcy, -as likewiſe in France, about the" 
time of Charles the Great, and St. Lewts, as apy, 
pears by.their Laws againſt the Conjuratia 
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bfServants : And ſuch verily was their Power 
hont this Time, that Lothazr, the Son of Lewzs, 


ng twice beaten by his Brethren, pro_latm'd 
ty to all the Slaves and Servants who 


ale come to his Aſſiſtance, by which mcans 


he recruited his-Armies. Atter/which Timerthe 
v6 and Servants evety wher®>rew ſo inſ6- 


{edtand inſapporiable. that the Chriſtian Pritt< 


- ought's the ſafeſt way to'grve ther therr 
liberty /by'' degrees, and/1o''ffee thenifelves 
beimbo® dan; Relogs Frupriofts with whieh 
they were dai menaced (rom"their Power 
which could not'well te reſiramed and 4inrtt 
6 eetaining-only a ſuccef{bry' Right to the 
ods and-/Foftufies of fuch' Libertines br 
Filed Men; it ciſe they died without Tiki, 
whict* in the'Stile'of that atid of after Ag 
were called Mort-mains. 

Ay ſum, as {oon as the Chtiſtian Religict 

to irivmph over Paganiſm, there was 

r opened (for. a greater Liberty, which 

- much wider by Mahomet's Indul- 
mice” which forbad any of his vn Religion 
i0he Slaves: Hereupon the Chriſcians likewiſe 
thought it juſt "to indulge the like Liber:y to 
thoſe of thtifownProfeſlion, which yet had not 
i9dhe"eff:& for ſom:.conſiderable time after. 
Fer about the Year 1500, there wete ſome re- 
Wins (tilfot S:tvitude.as appeatzfrom the feve- 
RIDetrctals of Hlexarder theThird, Urban tie 
Third, and [nhorent the Thi:d, w here'ni ( peak- 
of the Marriages of Servants, they wetke nct 


dl Connnbia'or Matrimoniz (the Canonicaj 
by © MN WO: &. 
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words for Marriages betwixt Free Perſons) by | 
Contabernia, which word the Lawyers alway ] 
vs4 to. diſtinguiſh'the Marriage of Servayy 
from-that of «thoſe who lived i In a ſtate © ft; 
ts However, inthe time of Bartolus;y yh by 
vd about the Year 1 300, there wereno 
or Servants of- the Ancient Stamp to vi 
where found'; and- Lewis Hutin, abow 
Year £313, 'manumis'd' all Servants thoh 1 
+ his Kingdom, for a certain Summ of k | 
ney;. which,” 28 the Learned Bodjx' i interptes il © 
muſt be underſtood of fach-Libertines a 
called Mortwajrs in former Ages, whol ) th | 
Prince's Indulgence were releasd front th 
Bond of Servieude by which they wetR | 
firain'd from marrying, or alienating 
out of their Patrons'F eritories. 

- The: Right Fl 
had to their Slaves or Servants, was a9 get 
and unqueftionable as that which oak had td 
their Lands and Houſes, or any other Polſeth 
on whatſoever ; inſomuch that neither the: Vi 
giſtrate, at the Requeſt of the People," 
yet the Authority of the Emperor, could: al 
enate or extinguiſh that Authority which 
Maſter had over his Servant, or make him Fre 
withont/his Conſent : Nay, the Emperotul 
Rngt Power tobeſtow a Ring of Gold, whit 
wasa ſort of Military Reward, and confi i 
nſually as a Badge of Gratvity upon thoſe 
deſerv'd well &* the Prince ; I ſay; theB-J : 
peror bad not Power to' beſtow fuch' a'Gi of 
upon a Libertine, without the IK of the 
 Patro 
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b fan; . infomuch as Gommodus commanded 
i Gold Rings/to- be-taken from. off the 
lands of thoſe who had been rewarded with 
ther . without their Patrons Leave. So that 
bythe Imperial Laws, no Prejudice could hap- 
pen.to the Patron by ſuch Rewards, although 
zPrince ſhould reſtore a Servant to his Bj ugh 
| bs, Or . that State. in whichi he was _ 
wh * wich } Prerogative was ſolely mthe Prince. + 
+. The way of making Slayes.free was by @ 
gn the Ear,, which the Maſter gave the 
&ry ar ,a5 a, Farewel-ſtroke ta-his Servinade, 
4. was call 'd, Manumiferg ;.and then the 
r beſtowing: on him a Tufted Cap to co- 
this. ſhay'd Crown,. he-was reputed a .: Ladeck 


y Or Freed-man ; ſo that ad Pileari Docare 


-n d as a Phraſe amongſt the Rowars, to 
im fic , 2 Man's Advancement into a State of | 


liberty. : For Slaves always were ſhav'd, and 
Werobeadec as it is atthis Day ugd 
he. And. for this _— likewl 


| | Ne ew, goes rs are tus: Slicer a6Ser- 
wy Slaves to the. Service of God.;. The. 
File or Cap then was a Badge of Liberty 3 
nd for this Reaſon 'twas that Brutxs caus'd his 
Waals to be ſtamp 'd,on the Reverſe with @ 
ap. betwixt two ark thereby ſignifying 
| P iberty. which wasprocur'd to the People 
E-Koxe by the Blow which Julizs 4 re 
&'d from his Dagger. 
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- By an Ancient"Law of FJuſtiniar, all Libe. 
tines were” forever reſtor'd;' of tranſplant 
father, 313tothe/State of thoſe: whom thei 
gifts call Iageaw?, without any farther” rceeipt 
But this Law 1s':antequated'z for” by the Ciyi 
Law now inuſe, 'tis' the Prince only-'forths 
Time being who can' range a Libertinej\es- 
efaneous with himſelf, among(t- thoſe weall 
Ingenyi, or Free-born ; no: Prince [teingiey 
pable 'to' extend” his Grace"to ſuch as ſhaft 
wade "Libertines mn 'tutnre 'Ages: ' Andiagathe 
Prince has a Power now a-days to cxaltwls. 
bretine into the Order of the [ge-v7's, witlidit 
the 'Leave of his Patrow3"{o the Patron 
has ſtill his Title! to ſuch Goods and Poll 
ons of his' Libertize as were acquird befor 
his Franflation to*his Freedom 3; and thighy 
. the' Civil Law the Prince cannot alienatelhi 
extinguiſh, as appears from/the Judgment 
the Court of Paris, by the Teſtimony ofthe 

moſt Learned-bodix. Nevertheleſs, an:Juge 
 zuus thus' made by the Grace and Favour 
his Prince, may leave his Children whatſc6e 
he gets afterhis Inſtalmenrs and in caſe heihas 
no Ifſue, he has a Right to Legacy his Good 
to whom he pleaſes. be 

' The Ancient Fews, tho? they were allow 
to take Bondmen from among {ſuch as wee 
Strangers or Sojourners with chem, : yet {ud 
Bondmen or Stran:zersbeing cnce circumd?s; Ns 
were under the ſame Frivileges with thoſe win # 
were Free-born, Exod. 12. Ent amongſt the 
Turks tis otherwiſe at this prelent Day : as 
tho 
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tho?in the Bezinning of their Empire (like Ro- 
wil) they incorporated. ail forts of Slaves 
adigervants, who follow'd their Arms, their 
Enpite neverthe!els being new-{ettled or built, 
they proceed by other Policies, notwithſtand- | 
ing{ the Laws of Mahorret, their Prophet and 
 {bander, to the contrary ; for albeit the Ma- 
awetarrs do circumcile and inſtruct the Chil- 
1.of Chriſtians in their own Superſtition, 

| oh think good {till to treat them and their 
Haltdren like: Slaves.. Howbeit, the Jan'za- 
ries/-and thoſe of - the Seraglio, tho' Tribute- 
Children, (forafmnch as. Men. way hope to 
wp better Fruit ,from Youths of pregnant 
Parts, and of a better Education ) are treated 
manother manner than thoſe of ordinary Pro- 
miſes, and are not therefore-to be accounted 
Klaves properly, being appointed to the pecu- 
HarServic? of the Prince, and are many times 
 dyttheir Merit advanc'd to the greateſt Places 
©7:Truſt and Power. In Im ation cf” the 
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w  Dirkifp Policies, or Perfidiouſne!s rather, 'the 
of \ "0x-ach e ſe heretofore ccmnyell'd fuch Slaves as 
« F they bought or brought from 4 rica, to'ab- 


fire Mahometiſnr, andgto be baptiz'd 5 never- 
theleſs they ſtill treated them and their Oif- 
ſpring as 9laves, ſelling them openly 'in the 
4 Market like Cattle : ; 4 thing certainly, very 
44 \tepugnant to the Laws of Chriſtianity, as well 
KF 32s torhe Comnands. of Gol by Moſes. 

40: The like Barbarity was Fr: ava by the Spay 
0 " wards in America, which Charles the Fifth, 

"Anno 1540. endeavour'd to refrain : Where- 
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upoe Gonzala Pizarss.,, the then Governouy 
in theſe Parts, rebeld.; but being afterwards. 
raken' Priſoner, was executed, .and all: Slave, 
matda free, being obliz'd only to labour for- 
their Maſters in the nature af: hired Servang, 
However,:long it was not before the Spaniards, 
followadg the Example of the Portugneſe, fell 
to the Trade of, ſelling Slaves like Cattle ; jg- 
ſomuch as at this preſent Day, throughoutall, 
the. Grand-Signior's Dominions, throughouy, 
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the Kingdoms. and Provinces of . the Eaſt,. 
throughout all "Africa and America, .and. 

throughout moſt Countries of Chriftian Prins. 
ces bordering on the Tirks,, Slaves are fald: 
openly in the Market like Beaſts ; ſo that the 
World now ſeems asmuch or more repleniſh$ 
wi h: Slaves thap in the Times of Ancient, 
Paganiini. Nay; amongſt:the T»rks, the poars 
Chriſtian Captives are ſtigmatiz'd in their Boy, 
dies with hot Irons, as wedoburn our Hats: 

ſes, thereby impreſfing an indelible Charaftes; 
upon their Bodies,” that all the World may; 
know to whom they do belong : A moſt infa-;. 
mous ſort of Uſage ! and never practis'd/by,, 
the Romans upon theiggSlaves, unleſs ſuch as: 

were moſt deſperate and obdurate Villains? 

© And yet; Jet Men ſteer by what Policies) 
they pleaſe, it is certainly true, that it can ney. 
ver be the Intereſt of a Government-to.bE, 
over-ſ{tock'd with Slaves : For never was Roms 
ga greater *Danger than when Spartanxs headedil! 
Sixty 'thouland 'of them in the very Badyr 08/7 
feſted | 
x01. 1 
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Zaly; at which Time the Empire was an 
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with Fotrſcore thouſand Pyrates, who with 
Kine hundred Ships ravag'd.all the Cities of 
te Mediterranean; at their Will and Plea- 
fare; the Suppreſſion of which Pyrates was 
one of the Glorious Atchievements of Po:- 
v9; ard procur'd him the Title or Sir-name 
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; Nor are our Plantations in the Weſt-1, ndies 
free from the like Dangers, as appears from 
the frequent Infurrettions and villainous At- 


4 


mpts. Much bettex were it, certainly, af- 
t"the Projet of Charles the Fifth, above- 
metitioned, to inftrutt ſuch Wretches in the 
Principles of Chriſtianity, and then baptize 
km, treating them in the nature of Servants 
for Term of Life, or upon other Terms, 
'vithont the- infamous Uſage of Selling them :; 
For theſe inhumane Reſtraints are the things 
which fill them with Reſentments blacker than 
thetr Bodies. For notwithſtanding the Fabu- 
los Reports of ſome, none doubts in Reaſon - 
but that they are, notwithſtanding their Com- 
plexions, of the ſame Species with Whites, 
'andq' have Souls to be ſav'd as well as others. 
'' I The Merchant, perhaps, cares not if the De- 
I vil enſnares their Souls, ſo he may have the 
' £ uſe of their Bodies. However, it would he 
1". vorth a ſerious Conſideration of the Govers:, 
% £ notts'of - our Church, if they would extend 
» their "Care a little this way, their Negle& or 
1} MiSucceſs in converting Pagans, and ſpread- 
ng"tne Goſpel amongſt Infidels, being one of 

the »greateſt Arguments which the Papiſts 
| N 4 bring 
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bring agiinſt our Church, as their Care, Dijy 
ligence, and Soctels:an-this Paravular 1 15 One. of 
the, belt Arguments they-can.ofter: in "iy 
halt. of theirs, f 


And thus having given a Sum:mary Relat 
or Hiſtory, of the Siate of Slaves or Servany; 
and of. what Account they were in former 
Ages, and in. Foreign Kingdoms and Empires 
of, the World .1 now muſt think of rerurg- 
ing hom? agaiv into opr, Erelifh Soil, which I / 
c-ttiinly. is: too. mil4 and favorable. taiſich | 
Mercenaries, as others heret-fore were toole- Il | 
vere. What 1. {ll write concerning 
15 19f out of Pr-judice or Paſſion, - but from 
difinteceſted, Spirit, and upon manifeſt Expe. = + 
rience 5. for. { dare: boldly affirm, .that! Fin 
not a. more inſolent and proud, a more unt: Þ} + 
fable, perfidious, and a mcre churliſhfor Ill * 
of People breathing, than the Generalituot W * 
Oar Servants and that the great Dif. ourage: Iſl | 
* mert tO Husbandry, and the Beat Expen't 
we-lie under, tozether with the many Vena: 
rions and Difappo'ntments we daily meet wil 
ar2 deriva chety trcm their greaPDiſoray 
which, if not mutually remedied, will inf 
fibly., or 1ather. moſt ſenſibly , reduce be 
King Jom 13to a more Jarguilting State : by 
this wuſt be the Work of the SuborinateM: 
giſtriites. | 
Come we then, I ſay, to conſider Servants : 
aS they are a Part cr Portion cf. our: Exzlib | | 
#3 mmonycalth, at preſent, where it mulths 
k acknov- 
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acknowledg'd, in the firſt place, that they are 
the Inſtruments, or ratherthe Hands,|by which 
the good Husbandman does fubſiſt and live : 
$© that he who has the good Fortune to meet 
- with ſuch as are Faithfal, has found, doubt- 
leſs; one gf the greateſt Bleffings of which this 
Life. is capable ;/ as on the contrary, he that 
ſhall rely on fuch 'as are Lazy, Waſtfal, and 
Falſe, needs no other Curſe to make himmiſe- 
fable 5 and*let the Maſter be never ſo Honeſt 
Laborions, and Prudent, he ſhall never prof- 
per in the World whilſt they are in his Ser- 
vi 


VICE, 
Men of more plentiful Fortunes and Credit * 
have an Advantage aver Servants and Labou- 
28s, eſpecially if ſuch Maſters be Men in Of- 
ez becauſe 'tis oftentimes in their Power to 
-bumble them, or to do them good: For ſuch 
the Temper of a baſe and ſervile Nature ge- 
'werally, asrenders it inſenſible of Obligation, 
-or "Courtelie, Men of this Charatter _— 
{lit le for any, but upon the aforeſaid Conf1- 
«rations. . Hence it 1s that Great Men do in 
'2a'manner command the Services and Labours 
*of others, and a Right Worſhipful ſhall ne- 
yer: want Hands when his Occafions ſball call 
;for, them. As for a Gentleman of the Fourth 
or Fiſth-Rate, or thoſe of abont a Hundred per 
Annum, they are, probably, in the worlr Poſt 
-6f any to reap Advantige from ſuch Inſtru- 
*1Tnents.: So that I dire be bold to ſay, that a 
Yeoman-like Man, of about Forty or Fifty 
*Po:mds per Anzum, ſhill keep a —__ 
an 
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and lie warmer than the former : For a Yeo, 
Tan goes himfelf and works with his Servans, 
{p- that there is| not only the” 'Labour of oy 
Hireling favid, but the Good 'Man' being'af 
ways: in. Company witt his Workmen, 14 
ſure: w-have'a Pennyworth, -andito ſte Hisf 79] 
\mes YO forward ; and *is$ very well known. 
ton; that Servants will of themſelves work 
maigh mare heartily: when the Maſter partake 
them inthe Labour, than when they a. 
left tor themſelves,:! Morcover,. fuch' a p68" 
 Hugbandman buying or iling all things hin 
ſelf, and looking to all his Cattle and Tack of 
Higbdndrywith his down Eyes, 'or being 06h" 
ſtantly. ejnploy'd in his own Afﬀairs, can ties 
var techie Prejudice from the Tenorance, News 
and Fatfhodd of Servants, whid'f" 
rs amounts to one Thitd of the In” 
cop. ſo that' he muſt needs ſuffer, andthit 
exy conſitlerably,” in his Intereſt, were hets' 
har all -his Concerns with others. Whereas 
aOmitleman, unlefs he be ſuch a one as hay 
been bred/up tathe Plow, cannot labour with" 
his'own Hands, nor may he go to Market t& 
ſelt: lis 'own-Corn, forſooth; and if he vets" 
tures:tobay or ſell Cattle himſelf, isfive'to' 
one: but hs is over-reach'd 5 and. if he'lie" 
within Doors; or follows his Recreations with 
out,” 'tisthe ſame Odds, that his Servants neg" 
leet his Buſineſs, or attend their own, vis; io 
fltechand cheat him. © 
:Servants'or Labourers are of two ſorts, W's 
meſtick, -and-ſuch as live by the Year, or fuck" 
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' wy c nly call Day-Labourers, whe- 
/ ters, Maſons, ec. or other 
|; which we employ about our Husbandry, 
L, I in with Domeſticks, whio certainly are as 
+ & inch debasd un their- Duty, as they are ad- 
) | raicd in themſelves beyond what they were at 
: in former Times. Forty Years ago; Three 
* || Pounds Ten Shillings was the Wages of a 
zood Bailiff, or Capital Hind 3 as likewiſe 
2 or Fifty Shillings of a young Fellow : 
iron their Wages is riſen One third, at 

' The Reaſon hereof can be no other 
roy the waſtful manner of Living amongſt 
Wn our Gentry, who abandoning them- 


to Drinking, Feaſting, gre. Apparel, 
' Furnjture, and ſuperfluous Retiniss: as like» 
yile. to the Vanity of exceſlive giving to Ser- 
vants at one anothers Houſes, there is ſuch-an 
Emulation amongſt 'them, 'who ſhall ſpend 
his Eſtate moſt nobly, as they call it, thateven - 
te. very Servants themſelves will ape their 
Maſters in riotous Living and Exceſs, and are 
a modjſh in their Habits 3 fo that in former 
Mas they would have been miſtaken (God 
em!) for Gentlemen of the Firſt Order. 
To maintain which Vanity, they muſt advance 
i I their Wages, which, inſtead of making them 
| more Thankful and Diligent, does but render 
them commonly more Diſobedient and Proud. 
ji | Toremedy which Diſorders, nothing. can be 
' } more. helpful than good Sumptuary Laws, 
 Þ tonfining every Man to live in a modeſt Decom, 
as, xeording to his Condition and _y 
and, 
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and,' above all, redyicing Scrvants'to their prjs 
nftive Fragal Habit? Fora Clown, ow. 
and a draggle-tall'd Kitchen- Wench, 
erick'd 'up Hike my Miſter and Lady; cath 
chooſe but have a mighty Opinion 'of they." 
own Metitand'Imp:ovements. "The'Cat, whey: 
ſhe 'was dreſs'd out of the Wardrote: of Ihe 
735; Tate 'at Table with the State and Dem, 
neſt of a Virgin-Bride';' 'butas'ſoon as a Menſs 
croſs d: the Room, Puls forgets her Majelly 
and - running eagerly upon the Prey, ſhew 
her {ef to be a pure ravenous Animal: 'and'ft 
only to live on Vermine.” A paltry Cham. 
matd, which came but juſt now all-perfuttq 
from em DALES and cleanſing the Veſlels of the 
Charhber;,MlLappear at Tab'e in her Flower = 
Manteau, and bor tottering Co3mirode,'f0t- 
56th; but notwithſtanding all, upon'&ery 
tividll Accident and Torn, will not £13] to ſhe 
Her-felf' to be a me errant Cat, d: {tin'd bo 
Nature-to feel on m-aner Fare. 

Among the many Knaverics of Servant 
there 1 is one trickiſh piece which t':ey uſually 
put in praftice, viz. When a Se;vani's Yar 
draws toxardsan end, without giving Nolte | 4 
of his Intentio"s to his Miſter, he hun's about 
f5r a ſreſh Service, and when he has founÞa 
Piace where he can advance h's Wages, he 
hire; himſelf by taking Earneſt ;” and-t'%en 
dif. -oarling. with hiz Old Maſter, if he cannot | 
wake beter Terms with him than thoſe with 
&'5 ne v one, hequitrs him, and fer ce; themes 


Qne'; but in.cae hecan get mor: from the old 
one, 
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bne, he leaves the latter in the lurch, ſending 
kim only his Earneſt again, and continues with 
his former Maſter : So''that whoſoever: hires 
| (ch. a Rogue,” may be in:danger of being de-. 
c&iv'd, and may be putto his ſhifts, 'whilſt my 
juggling Merchant lies at: his'Liberty-of choo- 
fig which . he will of ithe 'two, - and, conle- 
' quently of leaving one of them unprovided. 
know: rot whether. the ſecond Maſter may 
bring bis Action againſt the firſt, for retain- 
me him: whoitn he had hir'd : But certainly 
there is all the Reaſon inthe Werld; that ſuch 
4+falſe_ Raſcal ſhould te: preferr'd © ſerve a 
hird Maſter;: 1 mean. hun. of - Bridewel, -there 
 t-labour-and carn his Bread amongſt other 
Satutable Rogues. | 
{Tis very true, the, Laws of our Kingdom 
have ;, made// a good Proviſion againſt fuck 
. Cheats, forbidding all-Perſons to hire any 
errant wathout a Diſcharge from his former 
Maſter, or at leaſt a Certificate from the Pariſh 
be has liv'd in, of his Honeſty and good Fe- 
haviour ;, ſo that he who hires a Perion with- 
$out iuch a Cer. iftcate, is obnoxiovs to an Atti- 
on. - -But-{o. 1t 15, that this good Ctatute ſeems 
.©:te antiquated by non-uſage ; and the con- 
frary Ccurſe ſeems to have gain'd the Force cf 
@Law by a ccntinual:and uninterinp:ed Pra- 
\Gice, ſinte we rarely inect with any who 10- 
Gf upon theſe ancient Forms. Hence it 45 that: 
Men are much in the da:k as to the Qualifica- 
tion of the'r Cervants, taking them npen 
aſt, o7 perhops like Vagat onds at the Coors; 
For 
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as would make all, Aﬀairs of ' 

a Countty Life both profitable and pleaſant 
To this Erid and Purpoſe it would beexr 
dient, that no Servant, I mean ſuch as.aie' 


—_— 


there ſhonld be a' Record or Memorandum of 
fuch Offericesentred into a Regiſter, and'to b#: 
kept by the Church-Wardens of every Pariſh 
For by this means they would' be till bridied 
from playing the Rogue. , And, in the laſt 
place, 'twould be expedient that it might have, 
the Power of the Bench at their Seffions, ot 
rather of the Judges in their reſpeCtive Cirevith 
to limit and determine the Wages of Hinds for, 
the Purpoſes, not to exceed Fonr Poiinds per: 
Anmin, and of others proportionably, _— 
all 
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Al Tranſgreffions of ſuch-an Order, whether 
Maſters or Servants, to be obnoxious t to'a Pe- 
Talty.. Theſe .T hree . Points dul | 
I py. quickly make. the Servants oh and 
i duſtrious,.and fit conſequently to be truſted : 
By theſe means likewiſe the Maſters would be- 
] jo e Aba -and-able to provide for their 
Families ſupply the Pablick Exigence up- 
d -occation 5 Tat in like 'tnanner the Servi#nts 
themſelves, when married,would betake therh- 
| lyes to their honeſt Labour, and- thereby 
grovade for their Wives - and Children. and 
Tor: thernſelves too--in- Fime of Sickneſs and 
ON Ape, :atd : not leave thernſelyes a Burden 
won the Pariſh, nor-liable' to be proſecuted 
$41 Courſes, as ry rope up Strangers to 
uv Km M.theit youthful Days : For he who has 
been a waſtful, pilfering, = idle Servaiit,” will 
ever make an honeſt Labourer in hidedlining 
Years, but go on from Raguery to Roguety ; 
35 0n theother :hand;' one who! has been ac- 
| corey: Frugality, and hasþbeen found 
true when 'aServant;: witt have ſomething to 
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Kip then forwards in:the- World, by taking 
ofa Farm; and by his former Attions 'gainr 
- Eriiſk with- his Landlord, and Credit ' in his 
Dealings. . 
""An@ becauſe Rewards ſometimes are found 
to have as great, or a greater Force upon ſome 
Natures than Puniſhments, it might not be 
#proper if ſome Privileges or honoraryMarks 
wete .conferc'd upon ſuch Servants as ſhould 
continue Seven Years in a Service, the ſame 
Leng 
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being to be entered into the Pariſh-Regiltt 
for the Reputation and future Advantage > 
ſuch Servants; ſuch' Memorandums, Gruny: 
ties, and Privileges, - being a good Fund 
Credit upon which Servants tight begin thi 
World; it being no way to be doubted,” bi 
that one who has liv'd'{ome-Years ina Service 
will uſe his utmoſt Endeavours; 'by a fri 
ad diligent Behaviour, to preferveto thefnd' 
of fuch' a Term of Years as would te fo a 
vantageous to him. | WW 
Labourers, whether Aftfiicers, - or ſuch's 
drudge in Husbandry at Day-wages, are and 
ther 4ort- of Servants, as bemg hir'd at a'&- 
tain Price to labour for us.  'Fhe Fricks and 
Shifts. of Workmer| are too many. to be pank 
cularly.fpoken to: Therefore they who dell 
with fuch; ought-to be cautious and prudent, 
'Tis the.common Uſe of Workmen' to-undet+ 
take mare than they Ever intend- or are able"þ6 
perform z and thisthey do that they may have 
many Strings to their Bow, to ſerve them ups 
on, all Occaſions; which infalhibly puts ther 
_upan-a Neceſlity;of-breaking their Words for 
ſeveral times, perhaps; one aſter another, and 
of leaving what: they; undertake ' unfiniſh'd, 
frequently to the great Damage of thoſe who 
are .concernd with them. In which cate 2 
Man muſt hold his Tohgue wichin his Teeth 
for to proſecute their Negle&, would be ſnch 
an Alarm to others of the ſam: Profeil:on, 
that a Min might very well re{t aſſur'd with 


himſelf, never t2 g:tany of this kind to come 
near 
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rear him 3 for uſually they all combine and 
pg together. 
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There is one Notorious and Common 
heat praftis'd by all Labourers, or Work- 
nen, ſuch as Carpenters or Maſons, I mean 
inthe Countries, who uſually hire ſome va- 
abond or indigent Boys or Fellows, which 
hey. call Journeymen or Labourers : Theſe, 
he moſt ignorant of their Trade, muſt have 
Wages, -as tho they had ſerv'd. an Apprentice- 
ſup 3, ſo that 'tis common, and I have found, 
md do daily find by Experience, Tliat a Ma- 
ſag, {ball take up half a Starv'd Rogues and 
Boys to. ſerve them, ſubdufting clandeſtinely 
Two Pence a day out of their Wages pre- 
tgding for the purpoſe, that they pay a Boy Six 
ence per diem, and receive the ſame of their - 
Maſters, when by under-hand Contra& they 
py.ſuch Boys but a Groat, and ſo of Men- 
bourers; So that a Maſon or Carpenter. 
ball by this way of Cheating; get, his .Half 
| | Cowna Day, if he has many Underlings: 
/ || And when ſuch Boys or Labourers are tired 
. | vith their Slavery, they pick up other lazy 
' |} and Indigent Vagabonds, who being ſhort- 
ned in their Maintenance, pilfer and watch all 
; || *pportuniiies of ſtealing where-ever they are 
| entertained. *'T would te very prudently done 
therefore, if the Gentlemen of the Bench 
would have a more cſ{pecial Eye to this Abuſe, 
and 'twere to be wiſh'd that they were im- 
| a6 to ſettle Apprentices upon ſuch Arti- 
tees aSare moſt neceſſary for the Country, a 
oO Plow 
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Plowrights, Carpenters, Maſons, e*c. that fp 
there might be ſome train'd up ſtill to ferve 
the Country in theſe neceſſary Occafions, 
whereas Maſons, Plowrights, and the like, 
rarely take Apprentices, that ſo they may i 
keep the Husbandman in continual Jena 
ance on them, and engrols all to themlielyg, 
ſo that a Man may hunt ſome Miles many 
times, and wait many Weeks for ſuch ſort of 
Engineers, and Court and Sneek, for fear of 
diſpleaſing them: And when any ſuch knz- 
viſh Workman chance to die, there's a mortal 
Breach or Gap made in all Country Buſineſs; 
ſo that a Man's Husbandry may cool upon his 
hands before he ſhall have the good Fortune 
to be relievd. | 3 
/ There are four ſorts of Labourers, who 
when” hir'd by the Day-labour for 12 or 
14 d. per diem, as the Work is, or as the Rates 
run commonly in the Country in which they 
live ; and yet the ſame men when they under- 
take Work by Task, ſhall, gain twice as much 
ina day; which fſhews plainly, that when 
they wrought by the day, they did not exett 
half their Strength and Labour ;z a notorious || x 
piece of knavery and deceit. I*do not much ff x 
approve therefore of hiring Men by Task, un- If , 
leſs the Work be ſuch as depends upon many || , 
ſubordinate and inf-riour Workmen of divers, N þ 
kinds ; as in Building, Projecting and the like, 7 
where the Head-Undertaker muſt be ſuppos'd Þl 4 
to have a greater Inſight into all things there- I 
on depending than an ordinary private Pet- 


ſon can pretend to, and therefore if a _” 
G y 
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diligent in computing his Charge. and wary in 
making his Bargain,” he may eaſe himſelf pro- 
ably ofa great Trouble and Expence,. which E 
»  hewill not tail to meet with in chaffering eve- S/ 
[ | tyday at the Workmen of ſeveral Occupati- 
- Þ os; whichthuſt needs be a Buſineſs of Has 
, | zard and Vexation. 1 

7 Bat my Buſineſs at preſent concerns ſuch ra- 
t Þ& ther as we commonly call Day-Labourers; as 
f Hedgers, Ditchers, Thraſhers, Wood-cutters, with 
” I ſich-like ſervile Labourers as are more nearly 
lf concern'd with the honeſt Farmer or Husband= 
man. And here I think my Obſervation does 
 notfail me,viz. that in times of greatelt Plenty; 
[abourers are in greateſt ſcarcity ; for ſo it 1s, 
 thatlazy Fellows (and ſuch common Labour- 
? I care for the moſt part, they eſpecially of 


T If the baſer ſort) can in times of Plenty main- © 

? If tain themſelves for a Week, perhaps, with 

J I Three Days Labour : For generally ſach ſort 

” I of Cattle will work only from Hand to Mouth, 

h knowing, that in caſe of Old Age, Sickneſs, 

n or Increaſe of Children, the Pariſh muſt main- | 
am them; and if they have at any time Six | 

, | ence in Bank, the next Ale-houſe lays an 


Embargo on it ; or if we be in an abſolute ne-. 
elity of their Labour, we muſt purchaſe it 
J! ex:raortinary Rates. Now this is evident- 
ly the Ruine of the Husbandman, viz. To 
y fire moſt to hire. Labourers, when the Fro- 

dations of the Farth yield him the leaſt Pro- 


e- |<. : , 
L ft; and what is yet worſe, tne Number of 
9 Poor encreaſcs. For few will labour when 


te Exrth yields them Food for nothing, 
O 2 which 
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which: Obſervation may be yet farther in 
proy'd.from hence; that the moſt fertile, and 
plentiful. Countries are ever ſtock'd with V4 
abonds and Beggars, - whilſt the hungry 'and 
arren /parts have no Entertainment tor ſych 
unprofitable Vermin, and con&quently the 
Inhabitants grow rich (or at leaſt are ng 
poor.) | op 
-  Toremedy which Evil there can be no bet. 
ter way than for the Juſtices of the Peace, 
once every Year, to regulate the Rates and 
Wages of fuch Labourers, according as the 
Profits and Produdtions of the Earth hall ebb 
or flow, as alſo ſeverely to puniſh ſuch nuil- 
fant Fellows as ſhall negle& their daily 1z- 
bour : For the Rule of the Civil Law is moſt 
certainly true, That it is for the Welfare and 
Intereſt of the Commonwealth, that every, man 
ſhould make a good uſe of his time, and of by 
own propriety. * 5 
There are another fort of wandring Labou- 
rers, or Merchants-Errant, as Journey-men 
Taylors, Journey-men Shoemakers, and the 
like, which wandring from Country to Coun- 
try, are entertained in Towns and Country- 
' Villages, where theſe Gentlemen ſtay uſually 
no Ionger than till they can make an acquaint 
ance with the Neighbouring Grounds, Shops 
or Stables, and then away march theſe ProfeF 
ſors of the Gentle-Craft, and renew theit 
Trade in ſome other Country, and fo on t0 
the end of their Lives, unleſs they fall pen& 
venture, into the hands of the Preſs-Malter, 0! 
of the Hang-man. EY Fhery. 
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- There is yet a further ſort of MungreELa-. 
bourers, ' or Merchants-Errant, as Common 
Fedlars, Fidlers, Coblers, Juglers, Fruit-Car- 
ners, Tinkers, Rag-men, Rat-catchers, Rope- 


' Dancers, and the like, which - wandririg up 


and down the World, pretend to live by-therr 
Labour and their Wits, being a ſort of Pilfring 
Rogues, fit only to receive their Wages at the 
Stocks or Whipping-Poſt. As for our Scotch 


Merchants, or Travelling Pedlars, they are' 


not unwelcome to the Places: they frequent : 


for tho tleey be Scors, that is, ſoch as will ne- 


ver looſe any thing which may be got ; yet to 
ſuch who know how 'to deal with them, they 
aford good Penny-worths enough, and are 
inoffenſive in their way of Living ; ſothat 
they are rather to be countenanc'd than diſ- 
cooraged ; and if they under-ſell the Shops, 


ts. the Drapers fault : For certainly, Men 


will rather buy what they want when bronght 


- home to their Doors, than go abroad taspur- 


chaſe the ſame at a dearcr rate : Perhaps the 
Shops cannot afford it ſo cheap, being oblig'd 
to maintain a Family,- and to pay Rent, with 
other Duties : But this is nothing to the Buy- 
er, who will {tl lay out his Money where 


he meets with beſt Cheap ; which is no other 
than what the Shop-keepers themſelves do dai- 
ly practice. 


Whether it be better for a Houſe-keeper to 
have his Work minag'd by Day-Labauiers, 


or by Domeſticks, is 4 Point likewiſe of ſome 


Conſideration in the Oeconomy of a Family. 
K Oo S -* Do- 
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Domeſticks probably may be a grealr Charge, 


becauſe we are oblig'd to pay and provide for. 
them, even then when they do us no Service, 


as 1n caſe of Sickneſs, or of unſeaſonable Weg- 
ther, or. of wanting a full Employment: Jn 
all which caſes, Day-Labourers ly more e&- 
fie upon us, as being paid no longer than they 
work; but for all this, 'tis better to haye 
Work wanting for our Servants, than Servants 
for our Work ; and beſides, as Day- -Labourers 


are ever and anon failing us in times of great- 
eſt Occaſion, ſo have they greater opportuni-. 


ties of cheating their Maſters, by having Hou- 
ſes of their own where to beſtow whatſoever 
they can cleverly make away with, and 'tis 
with ſuch Retainers to Houſes, likewiſe, whe- 
ther Day-Labtourers, Chair-Women, Nurles 
and the like, that the Domeſtick Servants 
themſelves ever hold a more than ordinary 
Correſpondence in the Art and Methods of 
Fiiecog. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of the POOK. 


HE Poor, if they be not a can\i ;derable, 
yet are they a Numerous Party 1n 4 
Cohmoaveclh and in this ſenſe theretore, 


worthy of our conlideration. But Lefore 
+ RT -4 Bo Tea, © : : Gs 7 4 rreat 
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treat of them with regard to our Ezgliſh Meri. 
dian, I ſhall take a little larger Compaſs, and 
make ſome Remarks upon them as they ſtood 


 atthe beginning, or 1n the Firſt Ages of the 


8 World. 


'* Inthe Firſt Ages then, as I have hinted in 


the precedent Chapter, it was a uſual thing for 
the poorer {ort of People (who abounded with 
Children, as living generally a temperate and 
frugal lite) to pawn themlelves and Children 
toUſurers upon the Loan of Money, or other 
Neceſfaries tor their Support and Livelihood. 
The Oppreſlions of theſe Uſurers many times 
drew ſuch poor. People to commit Dilorders, 


- which made Plato of ald to oblerve, That there 


were Two Extreams equally deiiructive to a 


Commonwealth, viz. Riehes and Poverty : 


For where Men are very Rich and Grear, elpe- 


- cally under a Commonwealth, they are apt to 
| fall preſently into Factions: This was the 


— 


Caſe of Rowe under the Triumvirates of ('2- 
far, Poxzpey and Craſizs and foon after, of 
Auguſtus, M. Antonius, and Lepidus : And of 
ater times we find the like in Florexce, when 
t was a Commonwealth, till at length all ſub- 
mitted to the Power of the Medici, who by 
the help of Leo the 10th, who. was of that 
Family, got the Sovereignty over all the reft. 
And on the other hand, where a Republick is. 
over-ſtockt with Poor, ſuch Poor being nuw- 
merous are always ready to be {editious, and 


' have ſometimes made the Government to 


ſhake,, when they have refleted a' while upon 
io O 4 the 
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the unequal Diſtributions of Fortune, and wh 


on the wretched Eſtate they live 1 In, compar | 


with that of other Men. 
Upon this Conſideration 'twas,that the moſ 


celebrated Lawgivers of Greece aſſerted: al 


equal Diſtribution of. Goods, or at leaſt g 
Lands, to be the beſt Expedicnt for the Coh. 
ſervation of a Commonwealth in' Peace and 


Tranquility, - and amongſt the Modern; $i 
Thomas More likewife was of this Opinioni in 


his Utopia, being the Model he form'd 'of 1 
Commonwealth. And yet notwithſtanding 
Juch Projeas of Wile Y bud we do not: 
that they ever brought them to any great Mi 


turity : For when the Thebars and Phocian 


planted a Colony, and ſent their Embaſſadars 
to Plato, entreatinÞ# him to preſcribe them ſome 


good Laws for the Eſtabliſhment of their New 


Conimonwealth, *"he miſcarried in his De 


For they of the Colony, refuſed to ſubmit to : 


. of « \ : by 
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ſuch a levelling or equal Partition of Goods l 


as wag contriv'd by his directon. Lycurges B 
ſaid to have' effeCted this in the alotment he 
made of Lands, the with ſome peril of his 
Life. Solox likewiſe was of the ſame udg- 


ment,but could never bring his Projett about; 


For when Agis King of the Lacedemonians was 


attempring to make an equal Diſtribution of 


1.ands, he was ſeizd by the Ephori, and put to 
De: thinPriſon. 


"And hcre- Icannot but admire a little at the 
Miſtakes of {o' many wiſe Men: For upon 
fnchale rolling of Pollefitons theſe fatal incon: 


yea: 
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» & yeniencies muſt of neceſlity follow, as 1ſt, 
4 & That no man will think of being induftrions, 
'& when the fruits of his Labour muſt go ta 
| & maintain the idle and profuſe ; nor can a Com- 
0 & monwealth ſubfiſt without Juſtice ; nor is there 
f & any place for Juſtice, where all Bargains are 
» & difannull'd and baniſhed ; nor any Faith and 
| Y Credit to be given to the moſt ſolemn Obliga- 
rt tions, whether of Promiſes or Contracts. 2dly, 
1 fueh a levelling of Lands will make a horrid 
; B confuſion and diſtraftion in matters of Inhe- 
ls 
5 
e 
7 


Fo 
LY”; 


ance: For *tis reported of Lycargss, the 


preat Oracle of his Age, and Patron of level-_ 


Img, that in his own life-time he ſaw above 
Twenty Heirs to one Eſtate,and likewiſe as ma- 
y Eſtates or Inheritances to fall to one from 
the want of Heirs in the other Branches of the 
*Family : So that do whatever he could, an 


d F conſequence of a Civil Conſtitution. 
$ & However, it muſt be granted too, _ that in 
g A firſt Planting of a Colony, fuch Agrariar 
'Laws may be allowed of, by which all Men 
;may have an equal ſhare in the Dividend 3 
- | yetfo as ſtill to allow a Prerogative to Pri- 
{ mogeniture, and the liberty of after-Contradts, 
Ss | without which a City or Commonwealth can- 
t not ſubſiſt, and which will inevitably reduce 
0 Men under an equality of Fortune: Tho 
twould be ſtill much better, and more juſt, 
© F vpon the ſettling of a Colony, to proceed not 
by an Arithmetical Proportion, that 1s, by an 


but 


; BY inequality of Fortune was the unavoidabls ;. 


«tv 

Fg » : 

Cat 
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qual diviſion of Lands amongſt the Coloxt 3. 
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but by a Geometrical Proportion, which with 
regard to Perſons Merits and Circumſtanc 
allows ſome to have a greater fhare than other 
and this 15 called Diſtributive Juice - | or to | 
deprive the poorer fort from having a ſhay | 
in the Dividend, 1s the way to throw down 
New-form'd Government before it is upon the 
Hinges; as it happened anciently at 7 hurinm, 
where when the Great Ones had monopoljz'q 
to-themſelves all the Lands belonging to that 
Territory, leaving the poor Debtors under 
the Burthen and ExaCtion of their Creditors; 
ſuch oppreſſed Debtors conſpir'd and expellq 
their Lordſhips from their Lands and City: 
Whereas the prudent Romans having ſuch 
Tumultuous Innovations always before their. 
Eyes, were forc'd oftentimes to ſhew great 
Indulgence towards the Common People, «l- 
ing the Debtors from the Rigour and ExaGtion 
of their Creditors, by a defalcation ſometimes 
of a fourth, and ſometimes of a Third Part 
of their Original or Principal Debts. * 
In the Reign of Trajar, (at which time the 
Roman Empire was at its tulleſt Growth) 4 
poor Man was defin'd by the Laws, to be ſuch 
an one whoſe Total Subſtance was under the 
value. of Fifty Aure;, or Nobles: From 
whence we gather, that there was a kind 0f 
diſtinction with them betwixt Pauperes and 
Mendecos : Thoſe of the former Denomina- 
tion,'or the Poor, were of a large Compre- 
henſion, as containing within their number, | 


ſuch as were low and decay'd in Fortune, p 
| we 
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well as thoſe who ſought their Livelihood by 
begging in the High-Ways, and creeping from 
Door to Door : The later fort were purely 
Beggars, and were to be lookt upon therefore 
251n the loweſt Rank of Humane Forcune : 
With Analogy to this it is, that the ſtate of a 
Freeman with us is accounted:to be one whoſe 
Patrimony amounts to Forty Shillings of 
yearly Rent, and for thoſe who have leſs, 
they are to be regiſtred among(t the Poor, and 
to be exempted from Tribute and Duty, as be- 
ing in reality Poor, tho not all alike, 

Another Queſtion likewiſe there is, which I 
{hall briefly touch upon, as having ſome affinity 


with the Subje& upon which I am now diſ- 


courſing, and it is this, viz. Whether ove who 
#born nobly (or in the Ancient Stile, of an in- 
genious and Genteel Family) does forfeit the Pri- 
viledges of his Birth and Anceſtors, and become 
ienoble by being poor They who hold the 
Afrmative, build upon this Foundation, to 


wit, That in Ancient Times the Emperors and 
| (in imitation of them) other Princes were 


wont to reward the Services of their Vaſals or 
Subjects, by beſtowing Lands upon them, and 
upon their Heirs and Succellors for ever, as a 
peculiar Mark oi their good Eſteem and Grace. 
Theſe Lands ſo diftributed were called Fe:- 
da, or Fee-tarms, as being under ſome {mall 


| Obligation. of Chief-Rent or Duty to the 
' Prince of whoſe Bounty they were held, and 


who in allAges andCountrys was ever eſteeny:] 
to be the Fountain of Honour : Now it ſuch 
þ Pri- | 


-M 
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Priviledges of Bloud be annext to the Feydy 
. Poſſeſſion, -as Teſtimonials of the Princes F4. 
* vour, the Fee once loſt or ſold, the Vaſſal hag 
nothing to ſhew in evidence for his Honour 
which he deriv'd by his Anceſtors from the 
Bovinty of the Prince or Emperour.. And up- 
on this account it 1s, that the Titles of Counts 
and Barons are annext ſo frequently in Ger- 
many and elſewhere, to certain Caſtles and 
Mannors : . So. that whoſoever does purchaſe 
ſuch a Caſtle, does ipſo faFo become a Count 
or Baron. Something like to thoſe Feudal 
Rewards we read among(t the Tarks, who 
Farm out or lett to their Officers and Soldiers 
of Horſe the Lands of Countrys conquerd, 
diſtributing ſuch Lands into Portions, much 
reſembling our Farms, all which.are held of 
the Grand Seignior at Pleaſure, or for Life, 
which Timariots are oblig'd hereby to attend 
pon that Emperor in his Wars. | 
Notwithſtanding this, *Tis much more eyi- 
dent, That the Feudal Pofſeſſions or Lands 
heretofore beſtow'd by the Chriſtian Empe- 
rors upon their Soldiers and Attendants, were 
not conferr'd upon them as Marks of Dignity 
and Honour, but by way of Stipend, thereby 
binding them to follow ſuch Princes in their 
Expeditions, as it 1s at this day practis'd by tie 
Turks, I ſay, in reference to their Timaridt 
Horſe : From whence it follows, That as Men 
were not enobled by ſuch Fee-Farms, ſo nei- 
ther were they degraded from the Range: 1n 


which they were born by the want of them: 
It 
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It being utterly repugnant to Reaſon, and 


contrary to the Opinion of all wiſe and learn 
ed Men, That a Perſon ſhould be'more or leſs 
honourable and praiſe-worthy, from the num- 
ber of his Acres or Baggs, which are the ſcat- 


terings of blind and un-diſcerning Fortune, 
and which fall indifferently upon the Good 


and Bad, and many times are not in the W- 
er_of the beſt Men to acquire or preſerve; 


Nay rather, ſuch Bleſſings are frequently con- 
temn'd by them : But in caſe a Gentleman be 
reduc'd to Poverty by his own Prodigal Cour- 
ſes, or by his infamous and idle life, there is 
70 reaſon he ſhould have a place amongſt 
"thoſe of his own Birth and Quality z fince 
hereby his Blood and Honour may as well 


be ſtain'd, as by his making profeſſion of any 
ſervile Handicraft: For all Mechanick Arts 


have been ever accounted to be ſervile and 


baſe, foraſmuch as the Profeſſors of them, likes 
Horſes and Beaſts of Drudgery, acquire their 
Livelihood by the Sweat and Labourof their 
Bodies. Y 

 Noleſs baſe or 1gnoble are they accounted 
m the Civil Law, who follow any naſty or 
ſordid "Trade, as Butchers, Tanners, Chand- 
lers, Hatters, Curriers, Cordwainers, Coblers, 
&c. And above all, They have been ever 


lookt upon as vile to the utmoſt degree, who 


gain their Livelyhood by irreputable and ſcan- 
dalous Profeſſions ; (nch as Hangmen, Pimps, 
Travellers with Rare<-Shews, Tumbters,Play- 


_ ers, Rope-Dancers, Common Fidlers, Vint- 


AGrs, 
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nets, Alehonfe-keepers, and the like ; ſo thai 
if a Gentlemaronce makes a practice of theſe 
Arts, tho he acquire never {o great Riches by 
them; he is utterly degraded from his Poſt 
of Honour. | | 

And yet in this degenerate Age, if a Man 
can but get Wealth, tho in never fo vile 4 
way, heis without more ado, eſteem d a Gen- 
tleman, eſpecially amongſt the poorer ſoft; 
A petty'Shop-keeper, or Retailer ſhall cringe' 
- Meak, flatter humbly, proteſt, ſwear and for- 


fwear, perhaps, to get a half-penny, and when 
by the ſtudied and repeated Methods of a vile 


Condeſcention, with other Shifts and Artifice 
peculiar to Tradeſmen, he ſhall get an Eſtate, 


he is reckoned amongſt the Topping-Men, and. 
may arrive poſſibly to the Dignity of Knight-' 


hood. So likewiſe may we obſerve every 
where a great number of thoſe whom they 
call ſhrew'd or Notable Men, that is, ſuchas 
have a good long Reach 1n bargaining, truck- 
ing, and in managing other Mens Eſtates and 
Buſineſs, who ar length come to be celebrated 
Uſurersand Purchaſers of Fair Eſtates them- 
ſelves: Theſe, I fay, are accounted Capital 


Gentlemen, *' and ought doubtleſs, to be ad- 


vanc'd to Civil Offices: So that if,a Man can 
by a Trick of Legerdemain, Juggle an Eſtate 
out of the hands of an eafie Gentleman, he 
deſerves to be taken notice of under Charact- 
ers of great Reſpet,' it being uſual with tae 


Fox (as *tis-reported) by his ſtinking Tricks | 


to poyſon out the Badger from his Hold, 
which 
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which with much labour he had made, and 
then Earth himſelf in the others Habitation. 


T have heard of a Praditioner in the Law, 
who tho he were not very eminent in the 


' knowledge of it, became exceeding rich by 


puzzling and. entangling the Titles of his Cli- 
ents, and then buying their Eſtates: And 
ſuch truly is the Method of ſubtle, Time-ſerv- 
ing Knaves ; whilſt many an honeſt, poor Gen- 
tleman lies under fatal Neceſlities; either 


fom the Extravagances, Number and Educa- 


tion of, or Proviſions for his Children, or by 
the Incumbrances upon his Eſtate, or by the _ 


\ heavy expence of a tedious, vexatious and _ 


dfaſtrous Suit at Law, or perhaps he ſuffers 


purely for a good Conſcience in his conſtant 


adherence to the Rights of his lawful but un- 
fortunate Prince, as we have ſeen too many 
Examples of this Nature within our own Me- 
mory. 

Let uscome now to the Poor, who by the 
Laws of our Land are declared Poor, and for 


whom they have made fo good Proviſion, eſ- 


pecially in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
particularly that ACt for the Relief of the Poor by 
a Pariſh Rate or Aſſeſſment, was a very charita- 
ble Deſign, preventing the indigent and'needy 
jirom wandring about the World, exposd to 
Miſery and Famine ; the many- other provi(j- 
onary Acts Iikewiie, as of binding poor Chil- 
dren Apprentices, of ſetting vp Work-houſes, 


or Houtes of Corre&tion, of puniſhing Va- 
| gabonds, and the like, were ſupplementally 


made 
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- made to promote the General Defign of #& |}. 
lieving the Neceffities of Human Nature :. Bug\ Wh 
ſo it is, that notwithſtanding all theſe provif. 
ons, .the Neceſſities of the Poor are as greatas' 
ever,. and the Pariſhes themſelves, to which + 
ſuch Poor belong, are at a moxe than ordings 1 
ry. Charge for want of a true Care and prys, i z 
dent Management of a Work of this Import. ; 
ance. When any poor Perſons, or pretend» 
ing to be Poor, ſhall think of ſeeking Relief: WY; 
from a Pariſh, away they Poſt him to the nexn 
Juſtice of the Peace, who eafily mov'd wuh' Þ; 
their Importunities and Complaints, ot the. | 
interceſſion poſlibly of Friends, too eaſily and 
frequently grants his Order to the Overſeers. | 
of the Pariſh, for the Relief of ſuch a pres Þ 6 
tended poor Perſon, without enquiring into: i 
Circumſtances. *T were much more equitable, ; 
if the Juſtice, at ſuch time as the Overſeers ; 
bring their Books to them to be Signed, would: 
take their meaſures from. the Pariſhioners: ot 
Officers themſelves, who certainly.muſt be belt 
acquainted with the Neceſſities and Courſedt 
Life of ſuch as pretend to be in Want, and. 
by this Means, many idle Bodies who haves; 
waſted their Fortunes, and are till fit for» 
| labour, would be made to, work, towards the” 
ſupport of themſelves and Families. F 
I hold it likewiſe very expedient, tht M. 
Corporations and Market Towns, No Mer: 
cers, Vicualers, Bakers, cum aliis ejuſdem” 
farfuris, be ſuffered to execute this Charge; 
It being too welkknown, that fuch Chap | 
SE ma 
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ie their vwn Markets and' Advantage there- 
# ID obliging. the” Poor to take their Dyes.. 
r the piirpoſ in Bread” of Ale, "at their 
aching Meafittes'; whereas, did they diſtri 
r bake theit Afms in Money,” fich poor Men'or 
T : We — egy manage, and lay it out with 
+ Bl note Frugality and Profit: for ſuch things as 
"ll fe het ſe ſtand in need of; fo that” 
#1 F 64 bor 4. will* procure a Peck' of Maylt, 
'Y | | + Ir - irs and be a Proviſion many day LY 
- I ahich when taken out in Ale. will be con» 
we to caſ ly at a fitting. So likewiſe may we' 


I E- erve of Metcers afid ſuch petty Merchants, 


' I thifthey will pat of their wor Commodities, 

| her Linnen; Woollen, or other little Ne- 
Uſeiries, and herewith furniſh the Poor out” 

the Pariſh Stock; and at ſuch Rates as the: 


LL 
+ v"Y 


yl 5 ik fit : In which cafe the Poor People re- 


RJodble Toe not only in bing 

ed many tirnes'to be ſur-charg'd with tha 
Wedep $5” they have no great need of 3} 
Wy ignorant likewiſe of the Quality and 
4 uch ſtale, ' half-rotten Ware, they 

G. ra Not tike their Terms with Men who 

l] Soo Power of their Purſe, but muſtſub-' 
Fant themſelves to the Conſciefce and Hone- 
Wyo 2 Shop-keeper's Word, which, upon 
1 $7 word too, will many times ply and en- 
© ge it (elf, not to the Neceffity of the Buy- 
&; but to the Intereſt of the-Seller. -  Fhe 
Perſons he en = ofcateſt Objetts of Cha- 
ſity, are young Orphans, or te Tuperictiier 
An Quildren & Poor People or 'Labourers 
P 2 


25h : my he Poor... lb, 
bf ſF rien ſick and n 


25 are broken with. Age ; 
i = r = \ubyyis by the Accidental 4 ; 
aps, are alham'd to expoſe 

a cry, 8: ry. 


ic. |. hav liv: d. Ometinies p Di Ol bis 1 ; 
ſy - in ſome tan Faſhion. ww 
xre. are anther hey of. Poor. light ik. 


hich, ought &r uly to be provided for wy I 0 

mean our luſty, ſturdy,. yagrant Beggars of 

Sexes. :. Theſe rambling from Houle. 

Ho le are conſtant Retainers. to all 16u] Ia F j 

nul Ale-houſes; and arc the beſt Infonp mk "- j 

ax: palm and Burglares can relyupgs W3 

-=b pick a_ Pocket, boi Fo #8; 

Houſe, fical s a Hors and cut a Thi at with 8. 

ch dexterity as the beſt, Profeſſc a” 4 

x bes colour their De hu © | 

der the Diſguiſe of Tinkers, Crale- *"" -; 
a Inkle or Starch-Sellers, Do 
pony ec... For whom Fay, Lay 


P Pe my be 


Servants or fi Loves to:Till. Re & ch dixin 

bſes tothe end he might not cheat othersly 

Impoſturesand pretended Beggary- Wo.” 

wy as this would be of .more. advan ago 
ibbiy 


this. Nation Hp any po NOW: tant, 
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ſp ting no place left for Remiſneſs, Aﬀe- 
'S $101 or Partiality ; for” if one ſhould. fuffer 
'Þ bf th an Errant-Merchant to go free, another 
6 i 4 not fail to apprehend him, and where 

| uw ins own Private Intereſt is a Law, it can 


g? is hoppen that ſuch a Law ſhould want 
FM ts * ie Execution. © - 

* Under this Head likewiſe we may reduce 
hs e whom we-commonly call Eg yprias,' or 
Tordane-Tellers. © They are called Egyptians, I 
| pp woſe (rom their dark, tawny Complexion, 
\ - F- k & From: their pretended knowledge of the 


5 BE Wivens, and their Deftinics. © +In | Foreign 
-Þ | 6 they are called Zingars, which Name 
© 8 W's as tho it were of 4 Tartar Extra&ion. 
5 I Thiele ETSopR, like the 7artars, always pro- 
> & Ming a wandring Life : Tho by the Volgat 
.F £ 7 are called Gypſies, -(zypjo, trom that 
| to Wy Waſh of Paint with which they ſtain 
| t Hands and Faces. Theſe impudent/Va- 
Jonds have for a long time rambled over 
parts of Chriſtendome, and as for thofe of 
k Tribe in England, they are generally 
bi Mn orckers, Sweep-Chimneys and the like; 
iN "bh if chiefly fuch as inhabite the Borough of 
"> | 61 Whnerk, who in the Summer-time; © for 
np” '* it of Employment, wanderabout the Coun- 
F ty, }, \having their King over them, who'com- 
 Whly" is ſome Broken-Merchant, or well-ex- 
hienced Pick-Pocket : Bur'this kind of Ver- 
an or Inſe@s do-s not {warm ſo much now-a- 
a, a8 informer Ages. 
TO return: therefore to. ſuch as are truly 
> Fis certainly a very good work, all 
F 3 _ very 


22 Of the Poor. = L | 
very acceptable to Almighty God, to. reli ” | J 
their Neceſſities ; bur tis without Dif pl | 
better, Work to prev nt Men from falling my? 
| Foverty ; For Poverty 1n it {elf 1s a Kind pe x q | 
Curſe, and 1s attended with Miſery ' 
who repai rs a broken Houſe deſervesda doy wa by 
leſs a good Reward, but he deſerves beth ter ; 
from the hands of the Lord thereof, \ 
frames ſuch a Building as ſhall never fall # 
to decay. The Dutch in this particul TH "2 | . 
well worthy our Imitation, for by buil rd F 
Publick Work-houſfes, whether of Cone @ ; 
on, or for the Education and Employment ent 1 
Children, they make the corrupt and-e 4 C 
mentitious parts of the Body Politick, al Þ y 
may call them, to contribute to their-0! W 1 © 
ſupporc, as well as to that of the Gove 1ment, Y 3 
Little Children which are either poor or © - #1 
pos'd are committed to Publick Work-houl ls, ® 
as to Cloiſters or Colledges, and their tend 
Fingers are taught to work before wy v1 fl 
well uſe their 1 ongues, and being thus imut 
f.omtheir Infancy their Hands are muchmar ÞÞ » 
ready and nimble, whilſt Labour and. ioly 3 £* 
ſtry, grows up and augments with their NJ] 5/ 
ture : Even the Blind, the Lame, and thelike 
haveWorks to be employ'd about : For ablth j ; 
Man may ule his Arms-in turning of Whee : n; 
or Grinding; and he that is lame in WF *» 
Legs may follow ſuch Work as conſiſts with my 
firing, as ſ-wing, knitting, weaving, and W*F þ 
like ; as he hkewiſe who is maim'd n his Aras 


ag teableto get his Or by the uſe Gf 
cet: 


ni fret: And let not fuch impotent People lie 
"I hwling in the Open Streets, as they do conti- 
ally 1n the Capital City of this Kingdom ; 
many of which Beggars get more Money, and. 


We better than others by-their honeſt Labour 
ad Induſtry. g | 

As for leſſer Criminals, as Pick-Pockets, 

'Petty-Larceny, Pimps, Common-Whores , 

She <oper/vhky Coney-Catchers, Hedge-break- 

us; ar d ot er the like Offenders, whole Crimes 

[Etrve not Death, *twere very good they were 

[@ndewn'd to Bridewel for a Year or two, or 

"wore, as the Nature and Circumſtances of 
mer Crimes do require : For by this means 

[Uity would be made profitable to the Com- 

{monwealth, whereas Whipping or Frizzing 

\Wem alittle in the Fiſt, is a Puniſhment of 

' great Pain, and of a ſhort continuance 3 

and ſuch cauteriz'd or Caſc-hardned Rogues 

& foon as ' out of Jay! are but the more 

cnfirm'd jn their former Practices. Some 
&w indeed are ſecurd to Tranſportation : 

FTispity but there were more of them mide 

to travel the ſame Road ; tho the beſt wav, 

Tay, would te to keep them to wcrk in 

Houſes of Correction, ſince we have not Gal- 

RyS, as in other Countrys, wherein to beſtgw 

Ach uſeleſs Lumber. | 

© And here I cannot but think our Laws a 

Title too merciful likewiſe, in puniſhing Rob- 

ters on the my and Murderers ; For 

Wat by the Intercefſion which is mide'com- 
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monly for the pardoning ſuch Offenders, 
ny P 2 (which 
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(which indeed is no defe& of the Law) and- 
what by the Contempt which a more obdn- i 
rate Felon has ot hanging, {o its; that ſuch 
kind of Villains are alwYys numerous. Breaks I 
10g upon the W heel has been found in other 
Countries to be the beſt Expedgat to diminglh 
the number of Maletacors. is true, this 
ſort of Puniſhment, carries the face of Crue " 
ty..in reſpect of him- who fuffers, where 4 | 
Man's Bones are broken to pieces, an'N his. 
Nerves and $inews ,beaten to: a Pulp, which 


"mn 5 


muſt needs be very dolorous ; and to contl. 
nue ſo for twenty four hours or more A. s,- 
muſt needs be very grievous to him wholufs 
fers, and fearful to the Spectators. Butalter 
all, it muſt-be granted too, that this {ort of 
Pun; {hment 1s a-kind of Mercy to others-of 
Mankind., when» by ſeeing fach torwrd W 
Wretches they are reclaim'ds from their wicks 
ed Courles by thele Exampl:s of Horrour 3 
whereas otherwiſe they would: be in the like 
danger of coming to a Fatal ind. Hence it 
1s, that ſince Breaking oz the ii herl has been 
pradisd in Fravce, there has not tcen.the 
Tenth Part of the Robberi:s commited, a 
before ; whereas under the gentler Diſpenſa- 
0g of Hanging, few are mov'd by the Com: 
plaints of i Malefactor, who ends. his life 
in a,compendious way, and protably in [els 
than many who die a Natural Death. 

pam End of Puniſhment is not Expiations 
it.may be ſatisfatory to the, Law, there Way 
_ Confeſſion: wkenile and poſlibly Rell 


tution 


b- _ "FF "tp oh the Poo or. | Je =) I 

is | &ifion ; but tis the Mercy anly of God the 

la- # he þ Merit of Chriſt, Jeſus, which muſt: Cong 
be Guiltyt . The end therefore of Puniſh- 
jent 3s for prevention of, the like A 
nd Amendment, which in Capital Caſes. can 

yer have place in the Offendor:; it mult he 


co pg 


an” Rare a 
Wok , 6" Rt 
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his & therefore 7» terrorear, in regard. of others, ne 


el þ pf weniant in cundeim. locum tormentorum ; : 
4. F at by their wicked ations they may not.come 
us WE axtothe ſame place of Torment which End, if 
tf cannot be obtain'd. by one, Method. of..P 
&; hwent, Religion and Juſtice .do adviſe the 
; | 7 hoe ſtrate (who is to have regard to, the gene- 
Bity of Men) to have recous(e to one hich 
*$more ſevere, .that others maybe brought off 
from the like Precipice and Deſtruction, as we 
l ec E chic are moſt effeually by ſuch rigorous 
Examples vs Juſtice, or (to ſpeak more truly) 
n eICy. 
The Charities of Rome make a Noiſe j in the 
| World, and if they be not perform'd: with 
Yaurd of Trampet, certain it is, that they are 
Wnpourfind full of Oſtentation. Many of 


tho ia general it muſt be ſaid tog, that at 
Aſt fight nothing leſs appears than Charity ; 
och is the number of Naſty Beggars, of,maim- 
£dand ſick People, and of Idle. Vagabonds. 
Where they lodge a Nights Ged only knows, 
-andperhaps the Pope, but certain- it is, that 
:the. Streets and | Piazza's are full of them all 
the: day ; whethet it be that the. Report ofthe 
0m 477 Charities does draw Beggars from eve- 

P 4 ry 
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7 Quarter, or Fc men  Culline to ſuch R 


do neglect an honeſt and laborious & br h 'N 


of Life; 'or that the Genins of the > ltaligntins "lb 
"clining thera to Lazine(s, whilſt the Gabels þ I þ 


Taxes they] ive under do reduce them, tax 
'hwrfble 'State'sf Life; 'or that the Chariti 


themſelves| be diſtributed in. ſuch a fr pl 4 c 


and ftinred manner, as ſhall only ſerve to] = 4 
Men: Needy, and'1n'a condition of ' craving | 
' Alm$; whether, I fay, upon any, or perhaps 


_ al theſe Conſiderations, it. ſo happens 0" 
| 1 


$ certatti; that there are vaſt numbers of 
fuch half-ſtarvd Wretches ready every whete 


to-periſh. The like alſo may be obſcrvdal* 
-#long the Country betwixt Kore and Naples; 
which naturally is one of the moſt fertile Spaty 
inthe whole World, and yet the pooreſt q- 
moſt beggarly jn its Inhabitarits. And asfor 


Rome: belivve his Holineſs would beAnthor of | 


as great a Charity as any that City can priteng 
to,'if he would convert ſome Religious How 
ke into Houſes of Corr:tion, and there «ty 
oy ſome of: the many 5dle Merchants that 
Wt isinfeſted with, in mwking ſome profitas 
le Manufacture, which, as 'twould be of g'eat 
advahtage'to the Apoſtolick Comera, or Tied: 
' Hiry,and Ering that” City irto ſome form Of 
Ttade; ſo would it be found moſt acceptable 
to'Gdd, to whom nothing is more odious than 
, Tdlenieh, #theNurſe of all Vices, and nothing 


- can be npre acceptable to him. than to {ce men 


- tanghttolive in an honeſt, laborious courſe pf 


- Uſe, and ſo tobe delivered from Sat Train, 'of 
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| es and Calamities of "ZAR which attend 
jays Men of baſe Condition and Fortune, 
ice ; abandon 'd to Eaſe ; and conſequently 
[ F-thing could be more beneficial to Men than 
\ | FÞ id be «tranſlated from ſuch Miſeries into a State 
8 k of A Credit and Plenty. 
8 5: *n leaving theſe Foreign Objeds, and to 
ON e to the Poor of our. Country Pariſhes, 
K woo a whoſe Account Inow write, *twere beſt 
7 for thy the Conſideration of the Juſtices and 
I $ Fa iſh-Officers, to caſe the Husbandman in 
Fears of great Plenty ; for the it js that half 
Apna will buy the Poor as much Bread as 
by ſpent in other Years; and then likewiſe 
F that the Husbandman, perhaps, cannot 
ke balf ſo much of- his Grain as in Years of 
hater Scarcity, being forC'd to give greateſt | 
Wages in Times of greateſt Plenty, as hath 
2 beer obſerv'd before. Hence likewiſe. it is, 
tht as in Years of Plenty, fo in Countries al- 
| 0 of Plenty, there are moſt Beggars ; for few 
mill trouble themſelves to eat their Bread i in the 
We t. of their Brows, which they may feed 
- 0h with Eaſe and for Nothing. In theſe Years 
an Places therefore of Plenty 'tis that more 
than ordinary Care ſhould be. taken to ſet the 
Wanderer to work, and to lay up in ſtore for 
the Impotent and Needy, and to. reſtrain and 
Paniſh all Merchants-errant, who under ſhew 
df carrying Crales or Packs at their Backs lie 
Plfering and ſharking every. where, . to the 
ſear Annoyance of all honeſt Houlekeepers. 
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::LEt this Point then be the Centre of al 
candoſaidof the'Poor, or of Works of © OQ 
i942. Publick Colleges or, Work-He 

_ here - 1Et.tne ſcatter 'Currents/ of: C aſs; 
ties tnget, werethere but Publick Spirits in the | 
to contribute: to,. or with a little Pains a 
T6 to.overſee ſuch a Pious DM 

| lany would- ſoon ber mpradticable, the' 

ber' of the Poor Kittiniſhed, and ſuch iz 
inain would be well rovided for... "ke 1 
riſh Tavations likewiſe would be. card he 
Marfattures of the ' Nation would 'b; 
vancd, and Foreign Importations- woul £ 
leflefed. '' The Profits arifing from the pr , r 
of iſkirdy Vagabonds, 'of lazy, faithlels + 
varits, and of leffer Criminals, would: wal 
tai the Orphans, and/educate them in Me 
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thods6f- Induſtry ;/and if the Felons at and: 4% 


teri Rogues, with which: the Goals: 
plemiſiyd, ' were obligd to Laboar, ./ 
their Confinemnent!/it would be a rat ie 
to:che County, and to {uch Felohs chemlelk : 
too, by preſerving them from being inſtrud tec 
in Farther Rogreries, and 'from' being idk 
and'talking only with their F <tlo-Prifon = 
of former Pranks : So that once in a G0 
and #Rogue ever after. we 

- Out of- this Bank or Stock of che Wo K* 
Hoſe right" Money be lent grats, or with 
Uſiry, t0poor Tratleſmen 'or Hosbandmen, tf 
fet them up with, ' orto relieve. the Loſſes a1 
MisFirftichs' of: others, provided they ſhouk 


ve ood Securit for the Capital ; or if de- 
$ 5 , # 4 taind 
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Of the Poox, | 23J 
ind longer thanhalf a Year, to pay Intereſt 
Tor. x the ſame. Out of this Fund likewiſe 
ſome; Proviſions be made for binding of 
Sx RY for. marrying .poor- Girls, and 
[c, the Repair of Hedges, - High-ways; and 
s like. If there were Colleges and Hoſpi- 
s likewie for the Reception and Breeding 
| F mf expos'd: Infants, as: is pratisd in Rowe 
| 4 FP cl{ewhere, there to be train'd up to La- 
- & bour and to Vertae, it would prevent many 
Murder of ſuch {hiftleſs Innocents ;z , nor 
;- bo ay we ſee {ach a Number of little Brats 
þ- Fr ried at the Backs of Beggar-Women from 
X por - to Door, which, when a little grown 
Ip, run begging about the World, till coming 
Shak - Ripenels, or rather of Rotten- 
; EA $, they ingender the like beggarly Spawn 
+0 Fry, and ſo. on to the end of: the World. 
| Sch a Proviſion for Baſtards, as I am now 
| ſpeaking of, would not- be an Encouragement 
| Tor. People to encreaſe their Number , fince 
their Parents ſhould be oblig'd to labour in ſuch 
'PTablick Houſes till the Children were able- to 
get their own Livings, This would be agreat- 
& Puniſhment than that of binding one Pa- 
rent: only in a Pecumary Caution to Indem- 
mifie the Pariſh, which thing as yet is rarely ex- 
eeuted ; whereas Four or Five Years Labour 
10,Pub; ck. Houſes would be a great Eaſe and 
Fcuricy-toihe Pariſh 3 andthe Diſgrace, and 
laborious Imployme nts of ſuch Places would 
deter. Men and: Women more from their wick- 
xd Courſes. than any Amercement wheres 
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verſoers of th # Poor to forhe idle Honſew 

who d6es juſt keep then alive; and cacti 
aps a little” te 'read; and to-run ale 

and” woah it! the- Streets, and chere'ſep 


4 F-2 


& 


| Roguety,' ti Il the Eigth or Ninth Yearof that Þ * 


| Ape: whereas,” were they committed tok a ; ; [| 


Publick: Colleges 'or Hpuſes: before {pol 
oF, *and being under the Care'of honeſt; 

perienc'd,” and induftrions Overſeers, br 
wotild ſoon' be taught to eart their Pra 


be our of all Danger of” being. corrupte ah 4 


Idleneſs and I1I'Example. 


'T'know a Gentleman who once deſign 19 to | 
queath his Eſtate to'a Corporation in'ttol 

ro be employ'd for the Ere&ion-of 4' bo # 7 
lick Work-houſe, and afterwards for layiny 
ma'Fund or Stock for employing Whoresand © : 
yo es, the' Profi:s whereof (foie Conf | 


ron being had to the Governours and O 7er- 


[ers of fach/a Work) to be employ'd for tle || . 


Uſe3 above-mentioned, the Scheme whertd 
I ſhall nct trouble my Reader: Bur ſoit'w& 


thit he was Coon-after inclin'd- to revoke his 
Charitable* Deſign, © when he conſider the 
Buſme(s,” or rather the (: 2crilegious Diſpoſition. 


of Tothe Bodies or Soc'eties : There being to9 
many deplorable Examples before- our Eyes of 
thoſe who within their own'Doors are moſt 
fordid an Nigzard Yike, but'do not ſcrupk 


to | no ſuch Okvit'ble Stocks,” br the my 
0 


© Oh * 7 
a , 
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fo of, poor Orphans, I may fay truly the:Blood 


| Jefus Chriſt, in making riotous Feaſts-and 


© Þ a 6 and 1n\impertinent and: ſcan- 
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3 F: lous; drinking of. Healths,”- or perhaps rTol 


e Purloinings.'. And that this is nota 
fionate Invedtve, but a ſerious, tho? deplo- 
fable Truth, would. be but too legible, Were 
re an impartial Inſpe&ion. made into ſotne 
| pain : For the Redreſs:whereof 

| Wo not find any due Care taken. Charities 
= erefore of this kind; ought, upon. mature 
4 pakideration, to be entruſted with ſuch; for 


© &0' there be ſome honeſt Men to Day who 
þ1 L Ile the Roaſt, to Morrow there may be thoſe 


if another Kidney : So.that upon all Publick 
xcaſions and Expence, - Charitable Ules gene- 
ly muſt bear; the Burthen., - 


# Eb Mounts or.Banks, of Piety, ſuch as they 


we in Rome, and elſewhere, are excellent 
Proviſions : For out of thele; and ſuch-like 
Tr young /expos'd Children are bred up: 
anc provided, for ; Fortunes are givento di- 


|| woſc of -. them in the World, Moneys lent 


Tithout- Interg(t, and ; many; other Publick 
Y 9iks carried On.: But, . as. I ſaid before, a 
ompetent, Number: of Baidewells: Or Wo; rk- 
Ing-N uſes, would be of as great or. greater 
Ue;.which, yet they want. They ſend them 


indeed tO the Galleys, bur that is nota Method 


(0.advantageous. 
And as forour ſelves here in Exgland, the 
beſt Truſiees for ſuch Publick and Charitable 


Deſigns would be the Juſtices of Peace in a 


County, 
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County, provided there were Choice of 
as'are of. Money and-of | a-Publick' $ 
For thele generally being Gentlemgn' of f 
Fortune, - would not ſo eafily- be remprs 
fordid Ends; nor could they conveniently #4 
1t were they io diſpos'd, their Concerns bei ing * 1 
independent on one- another, and all thin IS 
lh expogd to! the View of. the World Pi 

in Open Court : Were they therefore enablit j 4 I þ 
by A&t-of Parliament to'purchaſe Grout 7 
build Work=houſes in Corporations ardWyje 
ket-Fowns, a Reſervation being mide in Gi <# 
Charters for fuch a Liberty ; and if there nt fd 2 
Viſitors'or Judges a inted by-the- Goy en We 
ment, every Three Years, to Halpetk che Mil 
cartiages of ſuch Jultices, and: to ſtrengt - 'F " 
ſuch Pious Defigns' with all due Proviſions) I 
as from time to tine-ſhould beconie expedient; I 
I'doubt not but itwould be the beſt Work thi 'M Þ 
ever was undertaken, whether we confidertll | 
Glory of God, the Gbod and Wealth of 1 the 
Nation'in general, the Prevention of infinite* 
Diſorders, arid the Relief of Thouſands, wif. 
otherwiſe won[d' Pefiſh, Soul and Body.” "At 


thatupotra due Execution of ſuch wholſome 
Proviſions, *tis'no way to b&'dowbted but fun” F 
vaſt Numbers of well-inchin'd Petſotis world} 
daily be invited to beftow bonntifully in then 
Life-time, and-at their/Deaths bequeith ardiple.. 
Legacies, to promote. Works of ſogreat Bene”. 


x4 54 Wa 


fit and Piety. 
But beforeT ſhall proceed farther in this Ar- 


gument, T ſhall, with my Reader's Leave, make 
ſome 
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arks. which, T_ ever load ——_ 
have a conſiderable Influence in. Increaling 
.N A er of. QUE Pogr, which, 1f not pru- 


1: Wi jp Wc emedied, . will make, way ;for fatther 
: © Diltempers, and the Danger. ſtill 3s. greater ; 
s login ich as the Things I- am: now to 
| rc not really Vices.in themſelves, but oh 
1 | contrary .are.eſteem'd generally as very 
»  aniderable, and. ſuch by which Men. ſeem 
© y purchaſe” a kind of Eſteem and Honour 
; © anoneſt,the Generality of Men: Of which- 
hes The Firſt is our Extravagance and Luxury 
[8 Ar arel.. All Ages.-a Nations of the 
orld bave: ever had;Regard to this Particu- 
" & in, <ltceming 2 fantaſtick and variable Dreſs 
A be the greateſt Index of .Levity in the:Mind, 
/ d 2 very. ſuperfluous Expence. The Jews 
; Fold conſtantly kepc..to. one kind of Habit; 
* F d allo the Greeks and. Rozrans.. The like 
ao..we may obſerve at this Day, and-from 
4 Le -Immemorial atzong( t all the vaſtEm- 
Þ res ts of, the. Eaſt, the Turk 7/2 Donmions,, as 
4 ER all Africa, and the greateſt 
gdoms of the North's in all which Places 
"gcry;Nation has, kept conſtantly to itsown 
| ' 1 ng ſuch.as was moſt .convenient for 
*meir.. Bodies, and moſt ſuitable. tothe Air and 
, Qin ate in; which they lived : Andeven in 
Ws belides the. Polanders and Muſcowites 
who. ſtick. faſt to their Ancient Faſhions, 'the 
—_—_ who. ate a very great People, are 
Roy regular, in.this Particular ; ſo that: their 
vey he:ein muſt ke logk'd upon as a great 


Help 


1 ue ate aid Wa, g Tas 


Of thei Boots bo 

Help 0, Beep the, Grave and Ore car 

of a Nation I therwiſswould-Falt 4k we) 
CSR > ——_—_ 


. nds. 95 eg PETIS Ay 4 b 
Nias that: ome le. ads we 0 ji nt w 
all Our. Foppith, and. fantaſtick Garbs;. obſerves? 
ſome ſort of, a Deearius, 4n this Mattert\Row” 
all their Stadents in the aw, their- Advootts/ 
and Notaties,: wear ſhort. Cloaks, with wide 
Breeches, and. ſhort-skirted Doublets;of atk 
Cloth, with, little, Bands. Their Phyſiciaas; 
likewiſe, and generally, the Burgheſſes of: bete + 
ter_ note, wear the like modeſt Habit..;; Vie 
with us in Exglerd,. all. from Prince Preto | gi 
man to Tor Thimble are Meſſires Alamode 80 | 
that in this Senſe we may; be truly {aid to ovate | N 
come. the Frexch. It is 2.common Sayit $145 tt 
mongſt our Fopling Gallants, "That "ris. very! I tt 
ridiculous for a Man or Woman to be knows Þ fe 
by their Cloaths'; and ſo ſay I too, beinga#+ || is 
the Opinion, That a: Perfon' is. betrer knc wa 6 
by C ingeable and Party-colourd, Cloaths:1; | q 
than by a plain, modeſt Dreſs; this beingth# Þ tc 
Habitof {ober. Perſons; which few are capable; || 6 
to underſtand, but the other 1s. that which ay 0 it 
gaze at, being, the Livery:of Changelingsands()! Þ tt 
Fools. The ; various Fancies and: Faſh r10ns'c Uh 
which Men and Women lo highly valte, iS 4-1 tt 
thing cercainly. moſt vain and ridiculous; M7 [ 
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that 
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'B tat were a Nobleman to furniſh his Gallery 
wich Pictures, I think he could not hit upon 
Fancy mote to his Diverſion than to have 
| ſome quarter of it furniſh'd with Paintings 

nE all: the Faſhions of both Sexes 
ich have been wotn by us within theſe For- 
ty Years, that is to ſay 5 from the Downfal of 
Ruffs to the Up-riſing of Commodes ; all 
which are ſo various and unlike, that were a 
grave, ſober Turk to view them, he would 
conclude that they were the Modes of all 
Nations of the Earth, both paſt and preſent 
| ind fo great a Value as we our ſelves had once 
| forthem, we muſt now laugh at them as very 
Antick, and more Comical than all the Scar- 
| wouehio s aud Harleqni's in the World, and by 
conſequence we muſt condemn our felves as 
guilty of extreme Levity and Folly. | 
'The true Uſe of Raiment 1s to cover our 
7 I Nakedneſs, and to defend our Bodies from 
' I tix Injuries of the Seaſon : Now certain 'tis, 
NF flat he who has but one or two Suits of Appa- 
2 & fel; whole and clean, well fitted to his Body, 
# | 5&3 well or better provided than he who has 
il £ fix of ſeven in his Wardrobe, where the fre- 
ip £ quent Change many times proves 1njarious 
"7 | Oflealth, and.before he has half worn ot 
© } meSuit, the reſt muſt be laid afide and given 
T0 a Train of luabburly Waiting-Men, upon 
0} the Aſſurance Mr. Taylor gives us, upon his 
aff oneſt Word, that 'tis out of Faſhion ; arid 
i} then my Gallant muit flutter abroad again, 
Ji Top-and-top-Gallant, in his new Mode, with 
| a dainty 
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a-dairity hard Name: By which means many 
Gentlemen,” eſpecially the. younger Song," 
thoſe of fmbjler Fortunes, who {till are amhj. 


tious to appear abroad! equipp'd like Gentle. 
men; torfooth, are reduc'd to' the utmoſtFy. 
tremity 3 till, in fine., Maſter-Taylor, for 
taking Meaſure of my Spark's Body, comegxt 
taſt perhaps to take the Meaſure of his Eſtate 
or 'jr may be provides-htm with a Tenengy 
for Term of Life, which he cannot eaſily tn 
out of. ' + 4.6 
Then for the Richneſs or Gauderyofp- 
pare]; this onght to be taken, notice of as 
much as the Vanity of ſupernumerousHibjts, 
-T1s pleaſant to obſerve what Difference thete 
1s many times 1n the Air and Deportment of 
the {ame Per.on dreis'd in common Appare, 
and at other T1mes when new-rigg*d out, The 
Peacock, when he has his Train about him, 
how proudly do:s he ſtrut, and difplay'ti 
Glories in the Sun ! but when he is ſtripp'd of 
his glittering Plumez, how meanly- does he 
run, like a common Fowl, and ſeek to'hide 
himſelf in the Hedges! *Tis no new thing 
for People 10 pay Reſpect to the Man who 
-wears th- Gold Ring and Rich Apparel and 
t-uly if tay do it not, the Man will ptit them 
1n mind of it himlelf : -For he who Yeſtefoay 
went wadpfng alvnz the Streets like-a Com: 
ciſtter, -to Day holds his- Creſt on hizh, 4nd 
walks flow and ſlately, and with the Magiſt- 
ri:l Mien of a Spaniard. He ſczrce vouchſates! 


Look towards 2n humble Inſerior, as he thin$, 


and 
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ingif falyted, he returns the, Civility byan 
Offer only to touch the Brim of his ſhining 
Caſtor,. or perhaps witha,Nod. Now, if we 
conſider, the Matter rightly, the true Ground 
upon which {uch a.Grandee expetts more Re- 
gards than tormerly, is not trom- any ſelf 


conſciouſneſs of his own Merit, but purely. up- 


onthe ſcore of his Apparel ;. ſo that, the ho- 
nour., (if any) ; 1s really due to the Sheep 
which bore the fineſt Wool} out of which his 
Cloth was made.or to theInſect orWorm-which 

ye the Silk to make his gloily Ribbons; ſo 
Wi the Man, _ the Beaſt, all "the 
vile, which is the Objet of our * 
Mb. :--- 

;,The gr eatcſt and w iſeſt Princes of the Earth, 

vain and pompous {oever they have been 

wetting our their Grandeur, ,ever affe&ed a. 
Modeſty in Apparel, eſpecially 3 in their-uſual 
and ordinary Entertainments, leaving their 
Gold Laces, and glittering Colours: to their 
Pages and Footmen. | 

In fine, The words of the Son of Sirach are 
moſt worthy our Remembrance, when he tells 
8 (cap. 19.Kccleſ.) . A mans Attire, excejſive 
Laxghter and Gate ſhew what he is. 

Another thing which I ſhall take qoFian! of 
Fee deſtru&iveto Our Engliſh Gentry, re- 

ing wany. of them to Eeggary aid Miſery, 


- | $their ill Education, which, in truth, reflects 


BF upon the Parents thin upon the, Chil- 
. For whilſt the Heir ſweeps away. the 
hate the younger Brothers (upon the death 
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Of their Parents) being never ſetled in a Cl. 
. Uing,” nor /inur'd- to. Labour, become wretch- 
edly ſhiftlets. Tis true; ſome there are'who 
are apprentic'd out, and ſome few others there 
are who follow Divinity, or rather the Prefer. 
ments of the Church, eſpecially ſince the Tub- 
preachers: have been remoy'd : But ſtill there 
remains a vaſt Number of them who have no 
' Other Calling but that of haunting Taverns, 
' Play-houſes, Gaming-houſes, e*c. or of fol- 
towing and bawling after a Pack of Dogs, or 
of ſharking from Houſe to Houſe, which, at- 
ter the modiſh Word, they call viſiting of 
Friends. - | 
The French Gentry, 'tis true, do notmuch 
affe& to place their Children to Trades, or 
to make any: Alliance with the Shop; but 
then they have other ways to diſpoſe of ther 
ſuperfluous Suckers : For beſides their Prefer- 
ments of the Clergy, which far ſurpaſſes ours, 
and which are in a manner engroſs'd by the 
Nobility or Gentry, they have an infinite num- 
ber of Monaſteries likewiſe, wherein they be- 
{tow or barrel up the Overplus of their Fami- 
lies z which Monaſteries are fafe and reputt- 
ble Places alſofor their leſs uſeful Membersto 
retreat in, having been diſgrac'd by Fortune, 
or ſuch as otherways are burthen{ome, and 
diſposd to live a contemplative and retird 
Lite. But beſides theſe they have other Plz F 
ces too wherein to beſtow their Members, IJ: - 
mean their Garriſons and Armies z and trulf, 
were it not for ſuch Ifſnes of War, a Copy 
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ſo Iuxuriant as Frazce 1s, would ſoon fall 1n- 
to fatal Diſtempers by the Redundency of its 
own peccant Humour : So that 'the; preſent 
Greatneſs of that Kingdom is not to be aſcrib'd 
to. the Temper and Difſpoſitions of the Peo- 
, (who generally are as light, extravagant, 
nd unconſtant as any Nation whatſoever,) 
Mu to the Maxims of their two great Cardi- 
Miniſters, and above all to the vaſt Pro- ' 
& and Genius of.the preſent Monarch. And 
yet after all their Politick Methods of beſtow- 
be their Leifure-Gentlemen, there are vaſt 
\Numbers of them ſwarming in all Towns ; 
ome of which live an eafte, ſnpine Lite ; 0+» 
-thers by Tennis, Gaming, Rooking, and Col- 
ing, which ſome call living by their Wits 
and twere very well it they were made alſo 
to live by their Hands, by ſerving an Appren- 
. ticeſhip in the Galleys, as many of them do 
.effxftually. However, I do not take the great 
Appearance theſe Men make in their Towns 
and Cities to be an Argument of their more 
,exceeding Number: For ſhould  our-Erglifþ 
- Gentry, like the Frezch, quit the Country for 
the ſofter Life of the Town, I doutt not but 
"Fl they would make as great a Shew to the 

i. -: 

*Tis trae, we of this Nation are at preſent 
+; falling into the like Methods with France : For 
as long as the War laſts, we are no: likely to 


+; want Utterance for our Drezes. nor truly of 
/ ,. Fanning into our former Exceſfies by our waſt- 
; ful Profuſion of Money ; ſo that we are or 


Q 3 ; may 
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may be out of. all danger of dying by 'a Ple. 


thory: - And yet let the Sword take off as ma- 


ny as:it pleaſes, there are | a great many'more. 
who go the back way off the Stage by the Goal, 


The. villering, 


the Fox, and _ the Gallows, : 
ſtinging-:Waſps, the buzzing Flies, and 


gawdy' Butterflies, -are all of them a droniſh 
and lazy kind of Inſe&s which are.ingenderd. 
_ of Corruption, by the Warmth 'of: the, Sun, 


and fly from Place -to Plage, corrupting, and 


tainting all they feed upon, but withal they. 
are but ſhort-liv'd; and-if there are; any: * | 
the Brood I am"now {peaking of, who ſurve 


or eſcape a more compendiobvs Deſtiny, they 
live but a premivary, kind of Life amongſt 
their Friends and Acquaintance, and- at the 
beit end their Days in an Hoſpital. 

The Dutch (following the baſs of all Com: 
monwealths) have little Eſteem of Nobility, 
In this however they are moſt worthy our Imi- 
tztion, in thir they make little 'diFerence be- 


- twaxt Noble :: :d Tgnoble, as: 'O0 their Courſe of 


Lite, thinkirg all oblig'd to make Profeſſion 
of ſone Cailmg. by which they may beſct- 
viceable to the Publick and io themſelves too. 


For ſove Members to: he al-vays 1:le, whillt_, 


others labour p<rp=zually for the Preſervation 
of rhenrand of the Body too, is a thing very 
monſtrous in Nature, and will foon fi the 
Parts which want Motion with Indiſpoſitions 


and Tumours, and'draw on a Diffolution of ,. 
Whereas the Induſtrious Mas, 
by augmenting his private Patrimony in ſore. 


the Whole: 


? 
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fort or other of a Calling, has the means of” 
Living,in his own Hands and knows how” 
to 'begin anew in the World when Fortune 
{all 'feduce him to any Extremity. we 
Andaltho' a Gentleman does not make ſome. 
Mechanick Art to be his Profeſſion, there is no. 
kbſurdity for him to make it his Recreation, 
swell to divert his Spirits ſometimes, and keep' 
hit otit of Idlenefs, as alfo to get his Liveli-! 
hood by it in caſe he fall into Misfortune and* 
Poverty A thing generally prattisY by the 
Otiman Princes, upon Pretence - that they 
aohe to live upon their own Bread which 
they get by ſuch me2ns. Nor is it one of the 
kaſt Policies of the Jeſuites to encourage their 
Viſhonaries hereunto, or at leaſt to' initiate 
ſuch amongft them who are of a working 
Genius, making them to underſtind and pra- 
aſe ſome Handicrafts, the better poſiibly to 
difguiſe'their Negotiations or Mitſions in Pla- 
& whete they are not allow'd of; as alſo to: 
nſinnate the better into all ſortz of Comra-. 
fy, and to be ab!e to live of themſelves when- 
lever they are put to their ſhifts: And by 
ſuch means chiefly *cis that ſuch Miſttonaries' 
amve-made ſo' great a Progreſs in the Eaſtern 
Patts of the World, and elſewhere. | 
As every Family confilts of ſe:eral Mem- 


ters under the Government of one Hal, as 
Parent” or Maſter ; ſo every Family, wi.h all 
ns dependent Members, is but one larger Mem- 
der of a greater Poly, the Commonwealth. 
When therefore a Parent ſhall negled& to do his 
BY Duty 


Q # 
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Duty in training up hjs/Children in a-reguly 
Courſe of Life and Employ ment.the Common. 
wealth, which isthe grand Parent of all Inferi. 
or and SubordinateParents,and of all thezr QF. 
ſpring, may and. ought, to take care of;ſuch 
Members of Families as are jn danger of tvjn- 
ing themſelves, and of being troubleſamety 
he Publick z and. this they ought to do, by 
lacing them in ſome Calling or other, -a;ſhall 
ſeem beſt to the Magiſtrate. And 'tis pity.but 
ſuch Laws were enacted amongſt us, enabling 
_ Him to execute a Charge of ſuch Importance, 
ane grounded upon ſo much Reaſon. Ah 
in caſe Perſons of looſe Lives, whether Gentle 
or Ungentle, ſhould-be found Refractoryand 
Perniczous, *twere not the worſt Method:to 
cultivate them, as we do thoſe Trees which 
are Canker-eaten, from too much luxurjancy 
of the Soil, by pruning and lopping af their 
Superfluities, and then tranſplant them into a 
leaner Earth, and ſo make them capable ot 
bearing Fruit. And truly our Weſtern Plan- 
tations would very well agree with many un- 
fruitful Plants, with hich this Kingdom 
over-ſtock'd, we having but too many of both 
Sexes, who by too much fatneſs of the Ground 
' are over-run with the Canker, but being tc- 
mov'd into another Climate would encreaſe 
and fructifie. Tl 
The Countries which are.poor; but not the 
Poor of a Country,: produce the beſt Soldi- 
ers, as appeats by the Switz, and Highlander 
of Scotland, and generally in all the Northern 
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qacapable-of Diſcipline, ahd withal; defiivere' 
af) Courage'and' $5 
Soul'of a Soldier ; "when, 'ori the other hayd, 
-ſuch as ate:born urider-a Hungry-Cligiate,” ins 
charp: and cold/Air,* Hke- our Breed of Hoſes, 
;ate-beſt for Service # They have Tiffficzentto' 
k&p/them' from Wapt, ad therefore arehot 
+hroken 'in their Strength ; and yet are net” 
weakened by Surfeir, and therefbre fit for La- 
2pcrs and in a Capac city of bettering their”Con- 
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"ment of 
+ Jute and obſtinate in Defence of their owns 
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People: For Poor, Vaggbond Rog 
Dn; Intr 


. 2% 
ed ar6 Ha- 
bis, and 


it, which 1s the iſe und 


ion by the Fortune'of Arms : So that in an 


:lovaſive War this ſort of Men are very B68} 


there *tis the Prey only which draws t 


ts/Adion, whilſt they thar be Rith, are hot 
only debauch'd with Eaſe, but cate not much 
10 hazard what they have upon 'tincertain E- 


vents.' | And yet in a Defenſive War the Rich 


: we' beſt :' For thoſe of ſcanty Fortunes. have 
nothing to loſe, and' therefore they will not 
-mach concern themſclves which wa y Matters 


g05\whereas the Rich, having all at Stake, 
will puſh hard to defend their Ireſt which. 


'if they cannot do by their own Perfons, they 
\2e:cxpable nevertheleſs of procuring ofthe '$ to 


bght for them, by means of their Money, as 
'at this Day evident in the D##ch, who are 
not very pO 00d at Conqueſt, or the Enlarge- 

their Boundaries, but are very reſo- 


'ſo"that in the Miri or Summ of the Matter, 
{ommonwealths are tetter at keeping, and 
 Monar- 
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iat enlarging their. Ferritories; 
—_— m_— -that Prance -or Commonwealth 
is in the beſtPoſt and: Circumſtance for War 


which, has. $ubjets of both theſe Capacities) 
TI mean {ſome hich are-\nurd to Hardſhip, [ 
ers; which are Wealthy; and by this 
means. a Prince has Money -yherewith to furs 
niſh, himſelf with Arms and Military Proviv: 
ſions, and-;Men to manage them upon all E- 


and oth 


mergengies.. 


And* *tigas certaith too, that that People! or” 
Nation is.in. the beſt Condition of any which!” 


live. under; ſuch a Prince or Government, as 
does not thirlt-after Conqueſt and widehing 
. of Empire, but contrives rather to preſerve 
Shore an; Peace and- Plenty : For *tis the 
Peoples. Purſe which |\muſt. bleed to carry-on 
the Deſigns of -an Ambitious Prince, in which 
if he miſcarry, they who did contribute to 
the War, are utterly \undone ; ;and- if : he be 
{ycceſfsful, . the Peoples ate never reimbursd' 
their Money, -byt ar: till miſerable, by falling 
_ under one whoſe Appetite of Dominion is 
enlarg'd by..Gonqueſt, and/by this means; alſo 


has greater Strength to wreſt future Supplies ) 


to carry. on his windy Pretences, - having 2 
drawn Sword. in his Hand, and- being tur- 


rounded with Armies inurd to Blood ; ſo that 


they who firſt ſupported, him in his popular 
Quarrels, and hoped themſelves by claiming 


a Share in the good Fortunes which their own 


Money procur'd, will be-found in the end: to 


be in a vanquith'd and very miſeratle Gandi- 
tion,. 
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ton, when they thought moſt of- being hap-.. 
mY - Whether-the Bird be kilyd by a ndden ; 
and unavoidable: Shot, + or- fall .leifurely-.and - 
{moothly-.into the Snares or Netof the Fowler,. 
by Jiſtening to \the. feet Modulation of 'his. 
ſoft and fallacious Prize; is. math the ſame to- 
the poor Creature which becomes.aPrey. Nay;: 
rather of the. tWO, tis better forMen- to- 
under the Hands of a Conquetor, 'who-may« 
challenge a juſt Title to their Service, than'to 
ſtep inſenſibly into Slavery by their own Sleth- 
and-Qver-Credulity. 4 and if NT me 

When the Inhabitants: of Hireera, a'City! 
of. Sicily, conſultedithe Poet Stefchorys about 
chooſing Phalaris-for their General, he: tells; 
them this. Fable :+ The Horſe  and-the Stag feerts: 
ingin a Meadow, they could not well agree; ta+; 
gether 5 wherexpor the former, being: diſte ; 
of. his own Strength, fo wage} ar-with 4 Crete) 


ture of jo much Ativity and Majeſty, flies to #1 
rf Je for fu ccour,, who lgjef Ty he would 
uadertake to deliver hin from: his Fears - were' he: 
butiarmd and mounted. The Horſe, overjoyd: 
a the Undertaking, ſuffers the: armed Man $0 
bridle and ſaddle\bim, and to get upon him ; inſd- 
much that by the help of the Man upon his Back; 
he made the Stag quit the Coaſt and began to 
Iriumph as Vitor. But, on: the other hand, -the 
| Huhandman finding the Horſe he bad mounted, 
'o be a ſerviceable Beaſt, would. not - ſuffer him to 
return and wanton again in the rich Meadows 5 
but inuring hier to the Bridle and Saddle, con- 
linually. rid him as ofien as he pleas'd, laying 
D "ole 
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\ the Help which the q 


OYNen gh vice e under the preſent Go- 
vitemaent, and''of ſeeking Relief by chang- 
Maſters, has caus'd great Revolutions'in 
retons and involv&Subjets in-perpetyal 
and 'Miforics, as is obvious from infinite 
Phizmples.' 1 fhalt'for 'the preſent content; my 
63vith- one; and a very Remarkable one, 
iTÞ* this our Kmgdom. Richard II. was 2 
4-4 who: Gfor'd himſelf +60 be too: much 
by evil} Councils, and thereby gave 
qoeDiſunw 'moſt of his Subjects ; amongſt 
hom Herry oF Bulingbrook,, a Cabtile Prince, 
2fdbnear AIG: to the Crown, was more emi- 
offended ; inſomuch:that- croſſing» the 

$648 with-a "fmall Force, being. before-band 
afſyrd of the AﬀeCtion and'Alliſtance of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Common People, who 
M flock'd| to bym upon*this Landing, as did 
4#lſo the Army» which was levied to oppoſ: 
him, he ealily: forpriz'd the abandon'd King, 
pretending athrſt;and ſwearing ſolemnly up- 
on the Sacraineftt, that he «came not over to. 
fk the Crown, but togſct the King and his 
Prop to rights, and to preſerve his or 
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oor, eaſie, or rather uneaſie King, find- 
ing, bimfslf forſaken by al, was forc'd to 
credit; his Couſin's Proteſtations,' till refigning 
up himſelf intochis Hands he became hisPri- - 
ſoner, and: to \lengthen' out' his: unfortunate 
Life a little, was- contented+to-cal- a _Parkia- . 


\ment, and there--reſigoing\ the. Crowns was 


. 
Pig 


afterwards murdered. No. ſooner was . Hew- 


to repent of what they had done, finding all 


Henry's Pretences. of Reforming Abuſes and 
Redrefling of Grievances to: be meer Shan : 


$o that great 'Plots and . Confpiracies' were 
laidi to diſmount their Rider 4: after which 


'enſued a moſt Bloody and Laſting Civil War, 


which never ended till the Houſe of Tork.. to 


whom the Crown of | Right belong'd;' was 


ſeated in the Throne. The Calamities enſue , 
ing upon Richard's being deposd, are ele» 
gantly expreſs'd by Mr. Daniel! (who was a Po- 
et of more than ordinary Depth of Thought) - 
when he brings in that unfortunate King by a 
Proſopopeia, upbraiding England inthis man- 
ner. 


[\'(@) + 

| Then. ſhalt thox find: the Name of Liberty 
' The Waick-word of Rebellion ever us d, 
- The idle Eccho of Qucertainty, 


Which evermore the Simple bath abusd, 


But new-turn'd Servitude or Miſery, 
1he ſame, or rather worſe, before refus'd - 
_ {he Aſper, having once clim'd to the Top, 


Cuts off the Means by which Mimſelf got up 3 


(2) 
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(2.) 
Antl with a bode Hand, and freighter Reiw, 
Doth curb that Looſneſs he did find before 5 
Donbting| th'Otcaſion like might ſeen again, 


His: own Exampile makes hine fear the more. 


Thin, O . Ijurions Land | what haſt thou celn 


Tv aggritvate thine own Aflidions Store, 
Since thou. muft-needs obey Kings Government, 


And no Rule ever yet could all content. 


= The Summ of the whole Matter "inp Is t is 

That 'tis much ſafer for a Nation. to bear ſdme. 
Burdens under the preſent Powers. than out of 
Hopes of greater Liberty, or of bettering their 
Fortnnes,” to fall a Prey. to new Maſters, who, 
- like freſh Leeches, will be ſure to draw hard; - 
andſ{uck out the remaining Blood and Wealth 
of. thoſe they faſten on; which in the end 
muſt leave a Kingdom in a very poor and con- 
ſumptive. State , From: which ſort of Poverty 
good Lord deliver us.. And to I. have done 
with the Poor, of what Kind and Denomina- 
tion ſoever : Let us now come, in the laſt 
place, to confider ſuch Inferior Officers. of 
Magiſtrates upon whoſe Management the At- 
fairs of the' Country do much depend. 
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of Fuſtices of the Peace with other 
 Inferiour Officers: 


"THE Office.of a Juſtice of the Peace as 
It is Ancient, ſ{o:1s it very Reputable. 
They who bare this Office. being appointed 
by the King to be Cerſores. Morum, in ſome re» 
ſpet, and by reaſon of their great Number 
and Quality, as likewiſe of. there Emptoyy 
meftts, they be allow'd to have: a very. conſi- 
derable Influence upon the Aﬀeairs of a King- 
dom. Diſorders of whatfoever kind, as:Ri- 
ots, Frays, Profanation of the Lords-day, 
Swearing, Drunkenneſs, Frauds in Dealing, 
Purloinings, Hedge-breakings, Deſtruction of 
Game, unlawtul Meeting of Conventicles, all 
unlJawful;Gaming, Vagabonds, Petty Factions; 
as alſo greater Offences againſt the Crown, as 
Treaſon, Murderers, Thefts, Burglartes, with 
_ Infinite other Enormities, fall under their Cog- 
nizance ; but more eſpecially are they bound 
by Daty to have a ſtri& regard to the Three 
toregoing Particulars, viz. Ale-houſes, Ma- 
{ters, Servants, and the Poor : So that in mat- 
ters of ſmaller Moment, they have: the final 
D:citicn, and of all Criminal Cauſes whatſo- 
eVer, 


ever, which ſhall happen within theſe reſpe- 


_ have-the firſt Examinati-: 


on, and by them ſuch Offences are remitted 
to a further. /Tryal. | 

Now Country Gentlemen are lookt upon 
to be the fitteſt Inſtruments for Executing this 
Fraſt;and'chac upon theſe two Accounts: Firſp, 
In regard of their Eſtates :: For being ( or at 
leaſt as they ought to be ) Gentlemen of For- 
tune, _ are not apt to be Corrupted as 


% 
» 


other rs whoſe Fortanes and Liveli- 
bbbd depends upon the Profit of their Of- 
fice.. In the nextplace, living ir the Neigh- 
bourhovd, they are more Competent Judges 
of Perſons: and Offences, and more eaſie to be 
Reeoursd to for Remedies of all Diſorders, 
then others who are ftrangers, and at a great- 
er diſtance. But notwithftanding the good 
and- laudable Intention of the Government 
there are. to be found daily too teo many of 
undue-Q valifications entrufted with the Exe- 
cution of this important Charge ; ſome there 


are, indeed very Beneficial to the Country, 


and an Ornament to their Office, but whilſt 
others are defettive, the Reformation of Man- 
zers takes but ſmall advance : But however 
{tands'the Caſe, is certain, that rione ought 
to be deputed to this Traft, but ſach as are 
duly: Qualified as to theſe Particulats : it, 
A Competency of Knowledype ; 2dly, Integri- 
ty of Life; 3diy, Courage- and Reſolution, 


and gthly, Pradence, or a Command over his | 


own Paiſlions, 
Wy The 
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Of Tuſtices of the Peace, &c. 257 
The firſt Qualification necefiary in a Ma- 
gifirare, is Competency of Underftanding'ior 
Knowledge of the Laws, Statutes and Cu- 
toms of the Nation in which | he lives. L 
do not think it Neceffary he ſhould be” as: 
Learned as Tiberiar; Cnjac or Sir Edward Coke 5" 
thit he ſhould: be':able- to penetrate all ' the: 
 difficuit Caſes which may ariſe betwixt Maw 
and Man, whether in theſe Publick- or! 
private Relations, - with all -the'} Nicetie9 
which a Scruputous and ſubtle Brain can fart: 
or invent. ; fo'on the other hand, it might 
reaſonably be expected that-he.thould be one) 
of ſomething, 'a +. better - Culture: than to be 
able only. to SpeH (his Name- in a: ferawling} 
Character ; long Coats may become ſome forts 
of Creatures'well enough, but to fee themat 
long Robes or the Habiliments of Magi(tracy,' 
tho' it may move the. ſer1ons Spectators 
ſometimes to merrnnent and laughter, yer 18 
cannot chooſe but touch him with . a fecret 
dilike. | AYDFL 
| The next Qualification requiſite in a Magis 
ſtrate, is Iniegricy of Lite and Manners : And 
this indeed 3s fomething more Commendable 
than the former : For Knaves there arez:and: 
too many of them who have a (uthcient” Stock 
of Underſtanding or rather of Learning but 
to be a good Man, as it clears his Reprnrari-' 
ow from all Imputation and Craft, fo it de- 
livers. him from the .opprobrious Character of 
a Fool, A Focl tis true, may ſometimes com- 
mt an honeſt Act, as a gc od Man may a Favle, 
6 10 lp | Ia | | by 
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288 Of Fuſtices of the Peace, &c 
by Inadvertancy and Miſtake ; but he who 
1s\traly Honeſt and Conſcientious propoſeg 
well in all his deſigns without 'Hypocrifie and 
private referve, and ſeldom trips or makes a 
blunder, the Example of a Magiſtrate is cer= 
tainly of much more force then his Orders': 
For by the one he Excites and Invites, by the 
other he drives and Compells, which implicg 
ſomething of Reluctancy on his part who is 
Commanded : And fince Men naturally are 
more prone to Vice, they cannot but poſt on- 
wards with a full Career, when they are affiſt- 
ed with the Wings of Authority : For who 
can be ever brought'to have a Deteſtation of 
Drunkenneſs, and of miſpending his Time, 
when he has the Authentick Examples of Ju- 
ſtices of the Peace before his Eyes, not only 
inviting them to Drinking, and making ſuch 
Exceſs tobe very Genteel and Orthodox, but 
Patronizing perhaps, the very Houſes them- 
felves,as theSoul and Centre of their Mirth and 
Refreſhment, and the beſt Support, poſlibly, of 
_ their Intereſt. 
And here I cannot but make a Curſory Re- 
mark upon what. occurd at.the Time I was 
making theſe Reflections in the. Neighbour- 
hood where I live. It is of a Juſtice of the 
Peace of ſome Figure 'and Pppularity, whom 
i pleasd God, in the Time of his Sickneſs, to, 
touch with a deep Scnſe of his former Wick- 
ednefs, ard of the Miſchiet he had done to 
others by his vicious Example ; inſomuch, 
that h: {ent his Circular Letters to be ig u 
1c 
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lickly on Szudays in the NeighbouringChurch- 
6; in which Confeſhtonary Letters he moſt 
Conſcientiouſly owns his former Riatous 
Courſe of Living, in Swearing, Drinking, 
Laſciviouſneſs, ec. as likewiſe the Glory he 
took in drawing others to Intemperanee, and 
feing them wallow in their own Beſtiality, 
All which he heartily bewails, and ſeriouſly 
exhorts his Friends and Acquaintance to take 
Example by him, humbly craving their Pray- 
es to Almighty God on his Behalt ; deſiring 
furthermore, . that in caſe it ſhould pleaſe God 
to reſtore him to Life, and he ſhould relapſe 
into his former wicked Courſes, that fach his 
Publick- Recantation or Confeſton ſhould be 
mg'd againſt him, to his p:rperual Reproach 
and Intamy. Which Ptous Diſpoſition of 
his, as it ought in Chriſtian Charity to be 
I} lookd upon as proceeding from God's extraor- 
| | dinary Mercy © him, in filling him with true 
vrrow and Repentance; fo there 1s great 
fopes likewi'e that (notwithſtanding the hor- 
nd Corruptions of the Age) the Example of 
luch a contrite Penitent may have a good In- 
fluence upon many of thoſe whom this Gen- 
tleman's former Converſation had corrupted 
; [2d poiſoned. Nor ſhouid I have been ſo 
particular in mentioning theſe Paſſages, had 
| "Ot the Gentleman himſelf defir'd to make his 
Confeſſion and Sorrow as Publick as poflible, 
for the Good and Benefit-of others, as well 
pr.the Eaſe of his own Soul, which God 
# may hope in Clarity had Mercy of. 
MK 3 There 
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There 4s another ſort of Corruption 
which Men 'in Office: are often fubjed&, viz, 
Partiality 'ih the Adminiſtration ot Juſtice, 
which proceeds ſortietimes 'trom an irregulat 


Aﬀe@#ion, but more- frequently from Bribery 


and Covetonfneſs. This is an Epidemical Dj. 
ſftemper-which has reign'd in all Ages, Place 
and Perſons alnioſt; and will. continue to the 
End of the World; ſo that a Magiſtrate, my- 
ny-tines; like the Balance, ( the 'Symbo] of 
his Office, ): mclines to that ſide where moſ} 
is receiv'd : So that a (mall quantity of Ms 
eat,” if -of the heavielt kind eſpecially, will 
qmekly tern the Scales. Demoſthenes was a Min 
of oreztBoldneſs, of excellent Parts. and for 
a- great while af uncorrupted Patriot of his 
Country's Liberties and Properties, no doubt; 
for by the Force purely of his Speeches he kept 
the Athenian Senate ſteady to their Intereſt, + 
Sainſt all the Intrigues and Infinuations of + 
{abtile and afpiring Prince, who, under ſhev 
of defending the Weaker againſt the Stronger, 
atually enflav'd moſt of the Greciaz Repub: 
ticks. But no ſoft, cankery Speeches of Phil 
could move Demoſthenes; for he was as good 
or better at thaf Trade than the King, but 
Alexander his Sacceflor took another Method: 
For ſending Harpalas his Embafſador to Ath, 
with a vaſt: Treaſure, and Preſents of ineſ+ 
mable Value, many of the Senate were'dej 
bauch'd by theſe means, the chiefeſt of whidiP' 


was Demoſthenes their Orator, upon the WnegF'\" 


of whoſe Tongue their Government ſeem'd 
| turn} 
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turn: For as the Embaſtlador. was putting his 
Retinue and Baggage alhore, Demoſthenes caſt 
' his Eye upon a certain Veſlel, curious for 
the Workmanſhip as well as the Matter of 
which 'twas made ; which the Orator could 
not forbear to admire and commend ; which 
Harpalus obſerving, and judging by his Eye 
the Pulſe and Bent of his Heart, ſends it him 
ſecretly at Night full of Gold, the Luſtre 
whereof could not be withſtood by our Ora- 
tor But his Treaſon being diſcovered, he was 
brought before the Areopoeztes, and condemn'd 
to pay Fifty Talents, and to be ſent to Priſon, 
from whence he eſcap'd by Flight. The ſame 
Orator at another time was brib'd by the Mele- 
fears, and being call'd upon to harangue pub- 
hckly againſt them, he -entred the Senate with 
his Neck wrapp'd about with a great many 
Cloths of Flannel, pretending that he had a 
Quinſie or Sorenels in- his Throat z whereup- 
on ſome m2de this Sarcaim, that it was not the 
Angina, or Quinſie, but the Argentingina, (a 
Word ever aiter 'usgd for Bribcry,) which 
took away his Specch. From whence we 
may obſerve, that in the beft of Times and ot 
"Governments there were ſome, who, pretend- 
41ng to be the i2efenders of their Country's Li-' 
- berties, turn'd Penſioners to thoſe who would 
have undermined them. 
Amongſt the Roman Worthies, whoſe 
"Works or Monuments ate at this Day extanr, 


ap there is none more eminent than Sexeca;, ta- 
+ mous for his Excellent Books of Morality, a 


KR 3 profels'd 


In the: Exerciſe of Vertue, and in the Subje 
on of our Paſlions; and famous likewiſe 
for bis Death which he receiv'd by the Com- 
mand of Nero, whoſe Tutor {omctimes he had 
been : And yet we find this Man of Viorals tg 
have been accus'd for Bribery, or perve ting 
the Publick Money, (for he was Leſter, g 
Treaſurer,) and that he was baniſbed by (lax 
dius tor the ſame. . And truly, if we conlider 
the vaſt Treaſure which he ſerap'd together, 
and which was ſeiz'd upon and confiſcated af- 
ter his Dzath, (which, it ſome Reports he 
true, amounted not to much leis than to a Mil- 
lion of our Money, -) I know not how we 
ſhall preſerve a due Honour for the Memory 
of this Great Man, unleſs we ſay, That See 
ca the Phiioſopher was a very good Man, but. 
that Sexeca the Courtier was a iuſpected Perſon, 
To paſs by Themiſtoc/es, anl orhers of the 
Ancients, who were tainied with this Conty 
Sion ; we have an Example of one in 'our 
own Kingdom, who had the 
Viistortune to fall under the 
like Suſpicion ; one who was 
great for his Place and Figure 1n the Govern- 
ment, but much more great for his Learning, 
and was remov'd trom his Employmentupon 
the like Charge of Corruption : So that this 
oreat Perſonage ſcems to tell us (in an Epiltle- 
edicatory to Biſhop Andrews) that his Cale 
had in ſome meaſure a very near Reiemblance 
to that of Sexeca. But when we conſider the 
manner 


The Lord Chan- 
Cellor Bacon. 
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Profeſs'd Stoick, or one who placed Happineh 
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manner of Life in this Excellent Writer, be- 
'mg wholly immers'd in Philoſophical Studies, 
iſe JB and Publiſhing of Books, leaving the Manage- 
W- i ment of Buſineſs, for the moſt part, to his 
ad U Under-Officers and other Domeſticks, upon 
to | whoſe Informations he might depend, it may 
's | reaſonably be imagin'd, by any Ingenious and 
4 | Impartial Conſiderer, that many things might 
+ || be carried on under his Authority which he 
& | was not Privy to. However, ſo it happens, 
r, & oftentimes, that the Maſter fuffers in his Re- 
-  putation for the Faults of his Servant z and 


e I yet the Maſter himſelf is 'not without Fault, 
- but is guilty of great Imprudence and Breach of 
© WM Truſt, ' in leaving that to others which he 
' F ought in Duty to execute by himſelf; ſo that 
- & Bookiſh Men ſeldom make good Men of Bufi- 
ft. W neſs; the former fitting down in their Studies 
Ef are taken up with the Pleaſures of Reading 
* | and of a Contemplative Life, whilſt the latter 
are in a perpetual Hurry and Noiſe, and (if 
|  Poblick Miniſters) 1mportun'd with infinite * 
* | Petitions, and intangled: with Intrigues. Nor 
* | can therebe any thingiſo irkſome toa Man in 
| his Cloſet, and amidit the innocent Refreſh- 
" | ments of Meditation and Reading, as to have 
| | his Door ſtill thraſh'd at by multitudes of Com- 
| plainants} a thing which might eafily tempt a 
"| Man to retnit the troubleſome part of his 
' | Charge to Deputies, that he himſelf might 
/ purſue the more natural -and pleaſing part, 
without Diſturbance and Diſtraction, and be 
knock'd on the Head, poſlibly, like Archime- 
es R 4 . des, 
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des, in the midſt of his Theorems and ſandy 
Demonſtrations. aw 
And truly amongſt thoſe who are deſtin'd tg 


the leſſer heels of Bufinels, 'tis not rare to fing 


one here and there of mean Fortune, but of q 
meaner Spirit, who. covets to be in an Office, 
which he manages with that Prudence, -as ng 
yer to want ſmall Timber for houſe-keepingy 
{ome likewiſe there are of this Tribe, who if 
a. Complaint be brought againſt an Interigg- 
Fellow by one of a better Degree, 'tis fiveto 
one but he ſhews Indulgence towards the 
meanex Perſon. This at firſt bluſh lookslike 
Clemency and Moderation, when in redlity 
it's his {orded Intereſt which tempts; him to 
this Method : For by this means he has a Crea- 
tare always. at his Devotion to help him 
pollibly in Harveſt, or upon ſome other Oc- 
cation: Or if an Artificer, he muſt be always 
at his Beck, and work at lower Rates : Belides, 
a kindneſs ſhewn to an Inferior-Feltow, mikes 
a great Noiſe, and is in all Mens Mouths, {6 
that a firm Intereſt is by this means Coveted 
in all others of the ſame level, which 1s a 
Thing very Advantageous to make a Man Po- 
pular, eipecially in matters which are cat- 
ried not by Weight but by Numbers ;. whullt 
one of higher. Order, - when he has an a- 
ward, owes no -Thanks, and Conſequently 
no Service where he is obligd only to the 


Merits of his Cauſe, or perhaps ſtanding near 


upon the ſame height of .Ground with” his 


Worſhip, he cares not much to Creep and. 


{neak 
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ſneake at his Elbow. Tis not rare to ob- 
ſerve likewiſe, how the tender-hearted Fe- 
oY the good. Gentlewoman of the Houſe, 
has a mighty Influence upon theſe Matters, 
inclining ſuch a Judge of differences to Com- 

raſſionate the diſtreſſed : For what tender 
Wola wil not yearn with pity at the la- 
mentable Cries of a whole Pannel of Inno- 
ont and Complaining- Children, eſpecially 
when their Teſtimony ſhall be ſtrengthen'd 
and ſupported with the weighty Evidence of 
avery Creditable, Upright, and Uncorrupted 
Sugar-Loaf. 

Another Qualification requiſite in a Magi- 
ſrate, is Courage ; and this, firſt, in reſpedt 
of the Perſons he is to judge betwixt : For 
$ he ought not to favour a Poor Man in his 
Suit, in like manner ought he not to be afraid 
to Cenſure the Rich where there 1 1s juſt Cauſe * 
of Complaint brought againſt him ; ſo that 
whilſt Juſtice 15 blind, as to the Quality of the 
Perion, it ought to be Fagle-ey'd as to the 
Nature of the Cauſe. Inthe next place, E> 
very good Magiſtrate ought to ſhew his Cou- 
nge in Relation to the Times he lives 1n, that 
K, not to be meal-mouth'd in doing what is 
Juſt and Honeſt, for fear of 'being evil look'd 
upon by the higher Powers. But they cer- 
tainly are moſt inexcuſable. /who, out of a 
timorous Nature, cr out of a ſordid and ſneak- 
ing Comp'iance rather with the For:unez of the 
Times, in Hopes meerly to prclerve themſelves 
1n- their little Station, ſhall refuſe to Redrels 
the 


the Injuries of One whom malicious Neigh- 
bours, and a Rabble of rioting Ruflians, out 
of Hopes of Plunder, ſhall' think fit to dub 
a Dilaffeted Perſon. Should a Man, I fy, 
come before ſuch a one with a Complaint 4+ 
gain{t a licentious Pack of Rogues, Mr. Jy- 
ſtice' would preſently ſhrug up his Shouldey, 
cock his Eye-brows, and with a reſerv'd, fo- 
lemn, and forlorn Countenance, becomin 

the Gravity of a Funeral, defire the Complain 
ant to forbear importuning him, till the Times 
yere a little ſettled and quiet ; telling him, that 
then he could be his Humble Servant moſt effe- 
Ctually, but that in the mean time he muſt haye 
Patience. This 1s all one as it I were overtaken 
on the Road with violent, tempeſtuous Wea 
ther, and coming to my Friend's Houſe to be 
ſhelter'd from the' Storm, he ſhould ſhut his 
Door upon me, ſaying, Sir, I am very ſorry 
to ſee you in this Condition, but you muſt 
pardon me; for ſhould I open the-Door, the 
foul Weather would beat into my Houſe, and 
I might take wet and be ill by ſuch means; 
but if it pleaſe you to have a little Patience 
till the Storm is over, F will anſwer your Re- 
queſt, and you ſhall come into my Houſe and! 
welcome. And {till would not the Caſe be 
worſe, were it a Publick Inn-T ſhould fly unto 
for Relief, that is to ſay, a Place ſet apart and 
appointed by the Government for the Succout 
of the wayfaring and diſtrefſed Traveller 2 In- 
deed Officers of Juſtice are appointed andſef 


apart for the Relief of ſuch as are ty 
an 
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and what they do by way of Relief is not 
Charity, but Daty and Juſtice z and failing . 
hereof, they ought to be ſuppreſs'd as well as 
thoſe barbarous Inn-keepers who ſhall refuſe 
to accommodate an. honeſt Traveller becauſe 
he is wounded, rifled, and perhaps tumbled 
ig the dir: by Rogues and Robbers, upon Pre- 
tence, forſooth, leſt his own Houſe ſhould be 
incommoded, and receive Damage by the like 
Inſults crom a Crew of deſperate Villains. 
| The Truth of it is, the way to make the 
Times peaceable and quiet, is, to puniſh/Tu- 
multuous and Riotous i2iforders, and not to 
{ſuffer them to run on without Control, till 
the Authors of them ſhall of themſelves think 
good to be civil. , 
But what fays my Trimmer? Why this: 
All things are broughr about by the Will and 
Providence of God, and therefore ought we 
to comply with ſuch Diſpenſations. Beſides, 
there were very great Mismanagements under 
former Governments. We ought not there- 
fore to ſtrive and tire our ſelves againſt the 
Tyde, leſt we be choak'd or carried Head and 
Heels under Water ; but let us do like our 
Neighbours, ſwim with the Current, and o- 
pen our Arms wide upon the Waters, and the 
| Flood will never hurt us, but carry us ſafe 
and ſmoothly to our Journey's end. The 
Caſe 1s clear. Let us en turn Tenants then 
toour new Landlord. Thus he cants in Pub- 
Iick, whilſt he mumbles at another rate within 
himſelf, after this manner: I value vs 
ens 
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this:nor that Form of Goverment farther than 
it ſyits with my Private Intereſt ; I will Qtich 
faſt to this Maxim, To be True and Faith 
_ to the preſent Government ; ſo that upon angs 
ther Revolution,-whatſover (and whenſoever) 
it be, when thats trump'd up, it becomes the 
preſent Government, 'and I will comply with 
it, and cry it up; I will-not be overſcrupy. 
lous to be honeſt, when it may endanger my 
Opinion with'the People, by making me ſy. 
ſpected to diſaffeCted ; I will ſay as they ſay,and 
look cold upon my formerFriends andAcquain- 
tance, who ate out of doors, or 11] thought of 
whether deſervedly or undeſervedly, matters 
not much, ſince 'tis Popular Opinion which 
the Meaſure of all things : This is theTeſt Iwill 
ever adhere to, and come owt what can come, 
there will be a Gracious Act of Pardon, and s 
foon as Succeſs ſhall Canonize the Cauſe, Iill 
Preachit up for a wonderful Turn of Provi- 
dence, and ran in with the Firſt, and cry, God 
fave the King, God ſave the Cummonwealth, God 
| fave what's Oppermoſt, and God ſave me to: We 
read (2 Sam. 16.) of Shimei a Benjamite, 0! 
one of the ſame Tribe and Family with out- 
-calt and accurſed Sarl, that when good King 
David withdrew himſelf from the Plots: and 
Sword of his Treacherons Son, this wretched Y 
Miſcreant ran along by his ſide, curſing this 
unfortunate Prince, palting him likewiſe with 
Stones, and caſting Duſt or Dirt at him, the u- 
ſual Artillery of the Mob 3 withal 1nſulting 0- 
ver.his diſtreſſed and forlorn Sovereign, wu 

ome 
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ſome ſtrains of Divinity, - crying as he ran 
gong, that it was the Lord's doing to retaliate 


the evil which he did to the Hoſe of Sarl, an 


that he himſelf had drawn Vengeance upon 
his own Head, by his own Miſ-management 
and Tyranny : All which he yet farther Pro- 
daim'd., or Preach'd up, -betore all the Peo- 
ple, ſaying, That the Lord bath delivered the 
Kingdom into the hand of _ Abſalon thy Son. But 
when it ſeem'd good tothe Juſtice of Almigh- 


_ ty Godto baffle the Prophaners or Buffooners 


of his Providence, by the Reſtauration'of the 
Good King; behold ! Shizze# throngs in with 
the firſt to congratulate tis Happy Return ; 


for doth he appear like a Mean Raſcal, but 
F o . - + 
was attended with a brave Retinue of his own 


Tribe, having no leſs than a Thouſand Berja- 
mites with him: (cap. 19.) crowding in the 
Head of the King's Friends, even the Men of 
Judah ; for no ſooner had the King croſsd the 
Water, but Shimei greets him at his landing : 
The Dog which formerly ran barking and 
ſnapping at him on the way, now came crowd- 
iog and fawning at the Feet of injur'd Maje- 
ſty, and lfcking the Sore which his own Teeth 
had made; ſo that his Tongue was now four 
pled and anointed with folt melting and flat- 


tering Speeches, which before was poyſoned 


with virulent Imprecations. And the better 
to procure and inſure his Pardon, he lays faſt 
hold of an: AF of Oblivion, ſaying, or whin- 


ng rather, Let not my Lord impute iniquity to 
me, neither do thou remember that which thy ſer- 


Vant 
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want did perverſly, the day that my Lord the 


King went out of Feruſalem, &c. and the het. 
fer {till to recommend his Addreſs, he ſuggeſts 
to the King the early Submiſſion, diflembling 
his Relation to the Houſe of Sal, by telling 
ofa Lye, and ſaying, Behold, I am come thy 
firſt this day of all the houſe of Joſeph, to go 
down, and meet my Lord the King; Chiming 
as we ſce, an Affinity with that Patriarch who 
was the moſt innocent, and the moſt perſecy- 
ted of all the Sons of 1ſracl, whereas in Truth; 
this impudent Rebel andImpoſture was aBeyjy: 
mite, a Partiſan of Sal's, and a moſt invete- 
Tate Enemy of the King's : Much ſuch an 
one as the Loyaliſts of the Crommettian Or- 
der; and how well they play'd (their Game 
and out-ran the King's Friends upon his Re . 
turn, is ſathciently known to all; ſuch Syco- 
phants, or rather Politick and Perfidious Vit 
lains there have been in all former Ages, and 
ſach too there will. be unto the end of the 
World. -þ 
Whether there be any Man of this Character 

now bearing Office I know not ; But fince 'tis. 
certain that there have .been ſuch, and moſt 
probable too that there may be ſach 'in after 
Ages, 1t what 1s here written {hall ever hays 
| _peninto the hands of ſach an one, let him be. 


pleas'd to know, that notwithſtanding the,, 
Office which he may bears, which peradventure 


may procure him ſome little reſpect, like what 
of Old was yu to the Aſs which carried. 
the Image © 

as 


Iſs, he is ſtill to be lookt upon 
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[aa thing of little Value. A Farthing, we 
know, whether of Braſs, or of dull pliable 


Lead, .by reaſon of the Royal Stamp, or Su- 
perſcription it carries, may be 'of ſome ſmall 
oe amongſt trivial Merchants, and may ſerve 
{little for a Change , but ſtill tis bue a Far- 


thing ; and when the Image and Charatters 


ae worn off (as ſoon they will be) or when 
the little Coin is cried down (as it happens 
frequently) this deſpicable bit of baſe Metal 


19 for nothing but to be thrown away, 


trod' under foot, or to be proſtituted to 
the Sport of Children. + 
The laſt Qualification requiſite in a good 


iſtrate is Prudence and Moderation of his 


Ma 
Piſtions : ſo that if this be wanting, let a Man 


otherwiſe be never ſo well qualified, he is ut- 
terly unfit to be-a Moderator of Differences. 
Twas wiſely therefore ſaid by the Heathen 
Poet, that Prudence. comprehended all the other 
Deities whatſoever, notwithſtanding Fortune be 


that Goddeſs which in the Opinion of Men is 
moſt or ſolely adord.. Certain 'tis, that Pru- 
dence is a Complex of many excellent Ver- 


tes; 'tis circumſpect and diligent, and Fas 
»4-like, looks forwards and backwards : It 


examines things with great: Attention and 


application of Thought, anddetermines con- 
(equently upon mature Conſideration : It im- 
pus Patience and a ſubjection of Paſſions, and 


y the. ſteddy Bent of a vigorous Mind, ac- 


companied with the greateſt {edateneſs of Tem- | 


per It reduces all its Deciſions to the Teſtand 
Sd Mea- 


ts 


x 

* 

"x 
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- its Duty with a fly Squint-ey'd tegard to its 


too frequently) the: Magiſtrate, whilſt he pre- 


_ which he ſuffers in lis-own Spirit being-# 


'Abſurdities thereon depending,' muſt nteds'be 
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Meaſures of -Reaſon.: | Nor does it perform. | 


own private: Intereſt, failing by :every. Paint 
of the Compaſs (which in the Opinion'vf 
the Worthies of the Age, / 1s, :called mighty 
Prudence) ' but without. collateral Reſpect any 
Byalſs, it is guided by. Truth and Honeſty, 45 
the ſole. Magnet which attra&s, or: rather the 
Polar Star by which it ſteers its Courſe through 
the greateſt Depths in times of Darknelis ;| all 

which require, I fay.;great Vigilance and Ad. l 
vity, .and'.yet withat, - great fmooctinefs'of | 
Temper, of which no .Man certainly. can be 
capable. who ſuffers himſelf to be hurriedeve 
ry way by his owt violent and diftraQing 
Paſſions. Whilſt the Body is in agitationz'tis 
impoflible for the Arm to hold the Ballanee 
ſteddy ; and whilſt the Eyes ſparkle wich" tn- 
dignation and Rage, and the: Man is tran 
ported” with vehemence of Choler, 'rrs 'im- 
poſlible to diſcern the difference 'in Weight; 
ſo that in caſes like theſe. (which happen but 


tends to-judge apather, 1s the Executioner up: 
on himſelf: The  Vexation and Torment 


far greater Punifhment than whar be might m- 
lic upon; an-Qtftndor; belides the ſecret Cots 
tempt to which he is expos'd in the'-Eyes of 
all who fee him; which with-the [Train of 


. 
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a great aggravation.to his Trouble, there be- 
ing nothing ſo ſharp and pungent to a Min 
| in 
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-in Office as Scorn, eſpecially from thoſe whom 
we pretend to chaſtiie : For what can be 
'more Comical than to {ee {uch a Judge of 
Grievances, who ſhouid be moſt comtiolta 
in his Deporcment, to beat the Ground with 
his Feet, and theT ible with bis Fiſt : , to cagvet, 
fing and wheel like a Mad-Man ; to ſwear af 

, to foam, ſnuff and inorc, half choakt for 

| oh of Breath, 1queaking, and Roaring. *Tis 

mhaword. O fee a Man, or Beaſt rather, baited 

Sith himſclf, 2s fome Bait Dogs by tying 

| Crackers to their Tails, which cannot bur be 

2 pleaſant Divertiſement to the unconcerned 
pectator. 

-"Tis true, there are many ſtabborn, crols- 

tain'd Rogues which a Magiſtrate oftentimes 

fo deal with ; To reform theſe by ſoft 
Goooitions and perſuaſive Methods,is all one * 
- I &to poliſh and civiliz: a Wolf by reading 
- | of Moral Le&ures. No, ſuch Brutes afe to be 
3 I tam'd by other Viethods, tho the Magiſtrate 
It ought ſtill to keep himſelf within the Centre 
e- Þ circumſcrib'd by Reaton, which ſhould he go 
out of, he is in certain d: anger of being torn 
in. pieces by Devi's, 1 mean \ thoſe real Furies 
wich aro ever too ncar us in alt our Walks. 
He who ſhall graſp a piece or burning Iron, 
and endeavour to faſhion it for Uſe, may him- 
lf peradventure, ſuffer the Puniſhment due 
ththe Malefa&tor, in being burnt in his hand 
if therefore'he would work upon the rude. 


luwp, and make it fit for Service, he muſt 
S hold 
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hold it faſt, and hammer it with Infirumentg  ' 
of the ſame Mettle, Beadles, Catchpoles, Gaolers/" 
Hangmen, with ſuch like Engines of Huma-? 
nity, are the fitteſt Tools in the World for 4” Þ 
Magiſtrate to work with in the Reformation” | 
of an obdurate Rogue all which, I ſay, may" 
| befotiſed and managed by him as not Shs 
- danger his own Fingers, or diſcompoſe his, 
Thoughts. * _OOu 

Thus briefly have I glanc'd upon ſome 'vf” 
the Qualifications which are requiſite to the: 

Conſtitution of a good Magiſtrate : Tofind, 
a Man in whom all theſe meet in full Perfetj” | 
on is a thing rare, it not impoſſible ; however, 
in ſome inferiour degree they axe indiſpetfy-" 
bly requiſite, and for want of theſe 'tis, I fay, 
that the Nation falls into ſo many Diſorders,” 


whereas were Magiſtrates ſevere and conſ. 


64.45 


entious in the execution of their Charge, and' 
Exemplary. in themſelves, Sobriety would "y 
in Credit, diſorderly Rogues would be re-' 
duc'd ;  Frugality and Induſtry would lift Men; 
above the Neceſlities of Life into a Region' 
of Plenty : Pariſhes would have their Pub- 
lick Charges leſſened, the Poor would be ett- 
ploy'd, and by conſequence, Husbandry would, 
be improv'd, Trade 2dvanc'd, and the Com- 
monwealth' grow great and flonriſhing ; all, 
which are ſuch Temporal Bleſſings as cannot. 
but make a Nation happy under the Blefling, 
_ of Almighty God, which we cannot reafons- 
bly hope for, till Drunkenneſs and Profane-- 
Sit; Ka 
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+ | neſs be ſeverely puniſh'd, and his Worſhip 
> | day celebrated and, honoured 5 for when 


"Men ceaſe in- the Performance of Religious 


+» A ABEPY Sny # | | RES 2H 
"Dries, they will ſoon degenerate from being 
6; . 


Thus it was of o0id, during the Stare and Oe- 


/ | bnomy of the Fews ; and thus it was likewiſe 
+ | through all the Circles of the Chriſtian Church 
{ Þ hall its Periods and Revolutions, as was moſt 
© &plorably and eminently conipicuous in the 
TJ 7-08 Carp apon the Tnundation of the 


Gaths and YVardals, and afterwards of the Sa- 
\ WW rene, and liſtly of the Txrks, who finally 
fibverted that Empire, all which was uſher'd 


bythe corrupt Lives of the Chriſtians, as 
thpeats by che Hiſtory of thoſe Times. The 


1 bike Calamities happen'd likewiſe in the Weps, 
BW Othat rarely any Kingdom has been ſubverted 


Md ruin'd, which had not firſff deſerted God's 
orſhip, and poyſoned themſelves by De- 


y 


| bauchery,. for they go together ; it being ut- 
Sy, impotfible tor a Man to be truly Religi- 
088 and yet debauch'd in his Morals, as it 1s 
almoſt, impoſſible for-a Man to be rruly Mo- 

Bland Vertuous, and yer tO* be Irreligious, 
* I There is no Man ſo fit for great Undertakings, 
| 8 he that is a good Chriſtian. The Fears of 
| Death cannot diſorder him ſo much as others, 
(on the Hopes and Proipect he has of Future 

' E Rewards : Difficulties cannot diſmay hn who 
© { Babove the Temptations of Faſe and Plea- 
y F fore, His Reputation and Honour teing un- 
potted, he is receiv'd in all Places with reſ- 
S 2 pet 
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pet, and whereever he goes, he carries 
along with him his: Bills of Credit, 'whick 


muſt needs facilitate his\Enterprizes, and es. 


freſh his Spirits':: His Dealings are withour 
Fraud, and unſuſpected, and therefore/ h#ig 
in a fair Poſt to advance his Fortunes : - Ne 
has a, vital Heat within - himſelf, which giveg 
Nature a quick and eafie Circulation, and arnig 


him with Man-like Reſolutions in all Cafes cf 
Hazard and Diſtreſs, filling him with far nicre 


noble Spirits than what flow from a Boitleof 
Wine or Ale, which end-confnonly In a\tos 
tal Conſumption of Health, Reputation, For 
tune, and of all Intelle&tual Gneſts whatſo+ 
CVCT. OA 

Nor are the Philters of good Company; 


with which Men are fo willingly intoxicated; 


of any greater Vere :: For there can-be-no1 
ſolid Friendſhipyn a Debzuch : It does not{o: 
properiy cement. as bedawb mens Inclinations 


to one another, by a kind of Ordure or fly: 


Matter, which cracks or drops off upon the: 
leaſt ſhog and puff of Wind, or upon any 
Change of Weather, tho it may poſſibly - keep 
them ſticking toftether for a little time ; and: 
when this dirty Copulative is disbanded, ſome 
Relicks of it will {till remain, by which they: 
may be known to one another, as well as: tq 
all the World bc:{ides. 4; 

Whatis here written may be diſtaſtfal poli-: 


| bly to ſome, but that's a Scandal taken, notgy' ' 


ven. A Horle may winch and kick a litle, whilſt 
the Hand gently rubs his gall'd Back 5 but -" 
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Rn Of Fultices of the Peace, 8&c. 2 77 
the fault is not in the Hand winch deligns 2 
-Þ Cure, but in the corruption of the Beaſt. how- 

erer.it be, as:ſome diflike, others may approve 
of the Method : And t':e good word of one ver- 
tuous perion 18 of more weight and value-than 
that of a whole Jury of par-boil'd,rattle-head- 
ed Clod-pates (tho upon their Oaths) or ofuny 


n = and degenerate Mercenary whatſoever. 


dGud be thank'd, notwithſtanding the cor- 
mptions of the Age, there are many men in Of- 
tice of publick, gene:ovs and untainted Princi- 

| ples. and of laudable Lives and Cuſtoms But 
whilit ſome are defedive, their 11] Conduct 
proves fatal to others : For Men (who are na- 
tarally inclin'd to Vice) will eaſily copy after 
ſuch Examples as ſuitwith their. own Diſpoſi- 
tions, whilſt the good, out of an innace Mode- 
fy, or out of fear telike, of offending their e- 
= for being cen{ur'd pofibly,for muroſe, 
formal and puritanically affefted, ſuffer the bad 

| torun on in their fuliCareer, without confront- 
hg them,or ſhewing any viſible diflite of their 
looſe behaviour. Leta Silad be compounded of 

| fever {Oo many wholefo:neHerbs.cne po:forous 
Weed, as Hemlock and the like, tho it be hardly 
diſcernable by the Eye, from what is good and 
healthfyl, ſhall embitter- the whole Diſh; and 
make it baneful. In the mean time, tis the duty 
97 every Man toeredct a Cou t. within his own 

: 'Br:aſt, and there examine his Life and Actions 
before his own Conſcience, which Almighty 
God has put in Commilſion of thePeace over him 
 toGirett in his Attions, and to curb his Paſſi- 
ons and extravagant defires. S 3 The 


— 
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\ T O W to make a Summary of this Argt- 
ment] ſhall humbly offer twoi/Conſge, 
rations, to which, if due Regard be had, they 
will very nwch contribute to the True Intereſt 
and Advancement of ogr Country-Afairs, and 
to the Peacc and Felicity of this Kingdom.” / 
The Firit relates to that great Community 
or Boiy-Repreſentative in the. Lower Houle 
of Parliament; the Members of which $- 
nate are, as ] may ſay, qur Deputies, as be- 
ing elefted out of the Number of Common- | 
ers, -Freeholders, and Citizens, tho' .we find 
them mMy times to-be dignified with Titl6 
and Offices, and to be Conſiderable by their 
Eſtates. 08 It | 
The long Continnance of the ſame Parli- 
T- ment has been by Experience found: to beof 
F” 311 Conſequence to the Country ; for ſuch Par: 
: ltiaments ripen, or rather are corrupted into 
Parties and laſting Factions and the Populzt 
and Leading Men of them being won over by 
Penſions and Offices, to flacken their Adherence 
to the Country's Intereſt, look upon themt- 
{elves as petty Lords or Princes in the reſpc-, 
Etive Places for which they pretend to ſerve: 
. Another Corruption altogether as mifchic- 
yous, is the Expenſive and Scandalous 'Pro- 
6-0 : os px 4 CUr10g 
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\ curing of Voices by Drinking-Entertainments; 


and: other Illega}- Methods-:.Of both theſe I 


had made Enlargements, ewhen this Subject 
"firſt enter'd into my Thoughts. But ſince it 


hath pleaſed the Houſe of Commons to make 


ſome Steps towards their own Reformation, I 
| ſhall not farther touch upon it, hoping that 


y will make themſelves trulyHonourable and 


|. Revercable, By making a further Progreſs in 
 & theReformation of ſome other Matters, which, 


in the Opinions of honeſt and impartial Lo- 
yers of their Country, ſeem very much to ob- 
trac its crue Intereſt and Frangiulity, | 

% Prerogative and Frivilege are the two Hinges 


pon which the Frame of Goverament does 


'turn, which when duly fix'd, all things open 


and ſhur with caſe ; but when one of theſe Hin- 


is plac'd too high, ors too ſtrong for the 


'& ther, the Frame moves with Difficulty and 


Bin danger of falling. Upon which Account 
it is, that aſpiring and buite Perſons are molt 


' -pernicious to the Publick Welfare. It has 


deen heretofore, and probably may Be their 


Method for the future, to cry up the Liberty 
and Privilege of the Subject, and to declaim 


againſt Arbitrary Power, and by Popular Inſi- 
Ruations to draw on the Weak and Credulous 


0 their Parties: But when once theſe Zealous 
Patriots can get aRetajningFeetrom theCrown, 
"then out Nettle in Dock ; none more vehe- 


ment Promoters of Prerogative (even* to the 


-utmoſt Stretch) than theſe Proſelytes zwWhilſt 
"ſuch as cannot be gratified to the Extent of their 


S 4 _ Deſires 
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Deſires (which generally are inſatiable)-ere&1 
' their Standards of Defiance, and become moſ-; 
furious Incendiaxges, and' make their firſt Bax. 
teties uport Sovercignty, by pretending.to Ie>; 
form Chutch-Government, and” ot adherin 
foriooth, to the Peoples cafery both as to thay: 
Religion and Prepercy. Nor are theſe Diſs); 
orders incident ro Populer Afﬀemblies, but 
many rim+s tothe Courts of Princes; andſo4 
far as they regard the Subje& bFore us, from 
capable of a Remedy. wou'd the Honourthle' 
the Houſe of Commons paſs a-Bill, Tharns 
Perſon bearing Ofhce in rh+- Court, or receiy- 
ing Penfion from it, thould bz capable of fit- 
ting in rhe Lower Hooſe: And if any Per- 
ſon, atter 51s Election, thouid ccept of any 
Office, !mpiovment, and Gratuicy, -:n Depen-\, ll 
dance on the C rown, ti.t he ſhould be look'ds. 
upon #$ Refigning his 7 Parliamentary-Truſt;-' Wl n 
and another choſen in kis place. For by this ' | 
means the King's Bounty in Rewarding his, Wl x 
Subjects wov'd not be reſtrain'd, nor would 1 
the King be torc'd to 'ſtoop'to Fatious Hue Y 1 
mours, by topping their Mouths with Preter-' Þ| : 
: 
| 
| 
| 
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ments, and by this means r-nde» rhem more 
imperious and craving, by which others m: glit 
be-encourag'd io tread tne {ame crooked Paths: 
alſo, to his great Expence and Vexation : Not» 
would the SubjetsJealoufies be'kindled againſt 
the Government, to which they will be prone, ; 
when they ſball find theſe they did confidge 1s! 
tobe biaſs'd by Dependence and Intereſt, and 
to at contrary to chat Freedom and "" | 
, = ity - 


©The like alſo ma; be faid of Military-Offi 
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"OY {ch F mean as 17576 acFnally 1 10 [#81 Services 


f of War ; for War is their Trade by which 
they pain and moke their Fortnnes: No doubt 


therefore bur ſach Perſons will be very pro- 


fofe'in giring\ Money, of 'hich they them- 
felves' will be ſure to ve ſo Conſiderable 2 
| ire. 


" Rara fides Pietaſque viris qui Caſtra ſequntur 
C Venelaſque Marnus, ibi fas ub; Maxima Mer- 


ces. 
| Hremerent paruo, &C. 


The Third ſort of Perſons which ſeem leſs 


| ſaitable to the good Conſtitution of a Houſe 


of Commons, are Lawyers, ſuch I mean as 


make the Pri&ice of the Law to be their Pro- 


feffion : For that a Member. of Parli:ment, 


| who is to make Laws, ſhould be a god Law- 


yer himſelf, no Man Jdovhrs. But for thoſe 
who make it their C2: Ning , beſides that they 
are under the ſame Tempteci 1009 of warping, 
a5others who are held ex Gage ; io *tis known 


top, that they are generally giftcd at making 


of Speect: es, their conſtant Praftice at»the Bar 
rendering them bold and voluble ; whilſt o- 
thers; perhaps of as much Judgment and Inte- 
pity, for want of uſe, ar< either abaſh'd to 
ddiver themſelves in Publick, cr not ſo fluent 
and' copious at Expreſſion. Beſides, the te-- 
Gious and perplex'd Style in which Bills are 

uſually 
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aſually penn 'd, by 
viſos, Repetitions, Amplifications, and Con 


paſſes of Words and Sentehces, after the Te 


nure of a' Conveyance, under ſhew of 'imq- 
king the Sence more fall and obvious, dobyt 
make it obſcure and myſtical, and liable to:di- 
vers Stretches and Interpretations; and doubt. 
lefs more Diſputes and Controverſics d6'a 

and greater picking Work there is for Baw. 


yers, by reaſon or {uch Perplexities, thah 


from the Original Conſideration upon which 
they were fram'd as Remedies. The Senceand 
Reaſon of things lies 1n a little compaſs, and, 
Hike the Rays of the” Sun, yields moſt Vie 
the nearer it is drawn to a Point or Centre. 
Tt has been the Opinion of a great many ju 


dicions Men, That if one half of our Park "0 
mentary Ats were repeal'd, and if there wee” 


a Digeſt or an Abridgment made of the Re: 
mainder, pruning off the Suckers, and leaving 
what is necefſary and Cabſtantial, and . which 
| might be ſo couch'd as might be obvious to 
'molt Capacities, *twould be the beſt Work 
ſach an Honourable and Auguſt Afembly 
could ever undertake : For doubtleſs *ris expe- 


dient for. every Subject to under (tand the Laws 


by which he is to govern his Life and Actions, 
and not fall unadviſedly into a Snare, or have 
recourſe to others who may make a Prey upon 
zhis Ignorance; or rack himſelf beyond the 
Port of his Capacity and Priyate Fortune, 
fo purchaſe vaſt Volumes of Statutes,” Or 
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Aas of. Parliament, which may be ſufficient 
to.break the Back of a Porter and the Brains ' 
of a ſober Reader. | bs 
* Nor. ſhould I have preſum'd to have ſaid 
thus much, were I not warranted by the Au- 
- & thoricy of one of the moſt Judicious, the 
zoft Learned, and the moſt Competent Per- 
| fons this Nation ever had, viz. my Lord Chan- 
 Zellor Bacoz, in his Offer made to King Fames 
\ gpon this Subjxa, who, after he had com- 
| mended. our Laws for the Mat'zr, tells His 
Majeſty. That ihey ask much Amendment for 
the Form, which toc reduce and perfeF, I hold 
to be one of the greateſt Dowries that can be con- 
ferr'd upon this Kingdom. The iame Author 
\.1n the {ame Book 'ells us alſo, That from the 
Times of Augutus, downwards, there was ſuch 
#4 Race of Wit and Authority between the Com-' 
mentaries aud Deciſions of the Lawyers, as both 
Laws and Lawyers were out of breath.  Where- 
ppon J#ſtinian, cho' a Prince of no great Ca- 
pacity himſelf, by the Advice and Diligence 
of Tribonean, an excellent Lawyer, taking in 
other Learned Men in that Faculty, made a 
Body of Laws, ſuch as might be weilded, be- 
Avg compil'd out of the Ancient Ruines of 
Books as Materials, making Novel Conſtitu- 
.tions alſo of his own. var 
The firſt Emperor we read of, who did 
- make an Attempt of this Nature, was Theo- 
doſrus II. who caus'd a Code to be compil'd by 
many Judicious and Learned Perſons ; but ſo 
iy, "0 
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it was, that his Conſtitutions did extend no: | 
farther than the Times of Chriſtianity, egin-) 
ning with Conſtantine the Great : Whereas 
tina S "Body: of Laws was of a larger Cond 
paſs,” being compil'd more eſpecially out of 
the Colle&ions or Codes of Gregorins,. Hep 
mogenes, and Theodoſivs, and ſo taking in al. 
the Ancient Roman Laws. . | 
The firſt who in this Ifland did attempt FR 
Reducing' the Laws into a Zody, was King Fd. 
gar, by which he made himſelf more ſamoyg 
than by ſailing round this iſland with a Fleet, 
or his 2uatuor Maria Vindico. Nor was there 
any thing for which Alphoxſo, the Ninth of 
that Name, King of Caſtile, was Sirnamed; 
the Wiſe, as from his compiling a Digeſt of 
the Laws of Spain. ba 
It would be very convenient if fuch k, 
Drught.of a Digeſt to be*made of our Sta- 
tute-Laws, were printed and perus'd by all 
Men ; for, no doubt, there are Numbers: 
of underſtanding and unbiaſs'd Men, who 
do' not fit in the Lower Bouſe; and tho? they: 
cannot make a definitive, may "make 2 diſculs; 
five Judgment as well as any Member of Pary 
lament ; and by making their Objections, t 
whole Proje&t would be winnowed and fi fred: 
througl:ly, and left ro the Decree of a Parliae; 
mentary-Senate, to give it the Authentick and/; 
Indelible Stamp of 'a Univerſal and Standing 
Law, purg'd trom all Doubts which might” 


ariſe from unforeſeen Ercors : ; which would 
| be 
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: Be 2 thing of wonderful Satisfaftion to Sub- 
js, who ought to be govern'd by ſuch Con- 
| I ftitations. as are fully, freely, and deliberately 
eamin'd;, and ſo Beneficial to all ; which 
would prevent ſo many Repeals of Statutes as 
we meet with every where, to the great leſ(- 
 ſening of the Wiſdom of thoſe by whom they 
|. E gereenadtet ; and fo diminiſhing of that Ve- 
- © neration and Honour due to the Laws them- 
ſelves, upon their being 1o defedqive and ſyb- 
; B {to Alteration. Upon this Conſideration 
| If the foreſaid Verwlaze tells us, from that Report 
of 'Echynes, Thatin Athens there was a Coun- 
a of Six, who, as ſtanding Commitlioners, 
- did watch to diſcover what Laws waxed un- 
xoper for the Times, and what new ones did 
any Branch croſs the former ; and ſo ex of- 
& fcio did propound their Repeal in order to: 
\ JW make theſe Conſtitutions more refin'd and 
' Þ hfting. A Workof this nature would be well 
worthy the Care and Encouragement of a 
- Prince, and would repreſent him to after-Ages 
more glorious and radient than all the Luſtre 
of his Arms and ſmoaky Atchievements can 

+ | Ever pretend to do. 
| It would be likewiſe very Satisfa&tory to 
1 | the Country, if the Gentry and Citizens, be- 
fore they went to an Election; would pro-- 
pound to the Candidates the Grieyances of 
the Nation, and of the Countreys and Cities 
In. which they liv'd ; for by this means the 
EleQors would be better inform'd who they 
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were about to chooſe, as alſothe Eleted, whit” 
was expedient and agreeable to the Kingdoms" f 
I and for the Relief of their Neigh 
It were to be wiſh'd alſo that fuch Members” 
of Parliament as were appointed to inſpeq” | 
and ſtate the Pablick Accounts, ſhould make” 
what they have done this way Publick, eithef” 
by printing, of by cauſing-it to be enter a= 
mongſt the Parliament-Rolls and Records "x 
there being nothing more rationa], than that” 
they, who 1recly open their Purſes for the” 
Good and Welfare of the Kingdom, ſhould, 
for their better Encouragement in future Sup-', 
plies, underſtand a little the Methods of Palt” 
Disburfements. EY "i 

The way of Voting by Balls, (as ancient-;. 
ly among the Romans by Stones, where caſt-,, 
ing in of a White Stone into the Cheſt, jim WF. 
ported Grace, as the Black Stones the contrary,) 
I ſay, this way of Baloting is an Excellent In- 
ventiort well worthy the Greatneſs of the Ve- 
zetian Republick, in which 'tis praftisd. When | , 
the Senators or Council meet in the Doge's Pa-, I . 
lace, there is a cloſe, deep, double Box of || | 
two Colours, with a common Hole or Orifice 
at top, i:to which a Man putting his Hard” | 
may reach the Mouth of either Partition with- || . 
out being diſcerr'd, into which fide be puts 
a little Ball about the bigneſs of a Button,” I , 
Two of theſe little Balls, which are made ot, I} . 
Cotton, and ſo ſoft that.no Man can hear into 
which fide of the double Box they fall, arc gr 
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yen to every Senator when he comes up to give 
his Vote, Gf which Balls one is White and 
Þ the other Red ; the one ſignifying the Aﬀirma- 
: Þ tive, the other the Negative Vote,) and when 
\ Þ they have thus one by one put in their Balls, 
+ Þ-the Boxes are unlock'd and open'd before them 
: all. By this means Men give their Votes ſe- 
; | cetly, without being known which ſide they 
+ | took, and without Danger of being calÞd to 
© | an Account afterwards, or of being aw'd and 
\ | dawn in by the Examples of others; as it 
/ | happens to the contrary with us, where a few 
lading Perſons influences rhe reſt, and ſo draw 
all into Cabals and Parties. Were this- way of 
 Bloting prattisd in -Ezglanud, the Topping- 
Men (as they call them) would ſignifie little, 
3 likewiſe the winding Methods of progu- 
T ring Partiſans ; for, after all, every Man night 
WVote according, to his Conſcience, and with- 

'out ever being known or mark'd for it after- 
wards, 


The other Grand Conſideration which L 
have to offer on the Behalf of the Country, 
inorder to make it Happy, relates to our In- 
ferior Tribunals or Courts of Juſtice, thoſe L 
mean more eſpecially which regard the Judi- 
ature of Counties, as the Aflizes of the Cir- 
cats: And, 

Firſt, It might be wiil'd that the Judges 
who preſide in Caſes Criminal, might be Lo- 

| al, and not Itinerant ; that 1s, fuch as reſi- 
ding conſtantly in .the Capital Town of a 
County 
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County, might have power to hear and paſ 
Sentence upon Offenders, Holding: ſuch $6: 
fions (as in 'Londox) once a Month at leaſt, 
The Diſadvantages of Keeping Malefattor | -- 
in Goal half a Year are very great. a, 


Firſt, In ReſpeCt of the Goalor, who, 
ving a Swarm of Rogues for ſo long a'tithe 
under his Caſtody, runs-great Hazardsifieaſs 
of an Eſcape; which often happens whey fl 
many deſperate Wretches' are to be provided fl 
for and guarded. 210 LY CUSMOE 

Secondly, In Reſpect of the Priſoners 
themſelves, who, if 'Innovent, endurs't6 
rigorous a. Puniſhment by fo lo long/a/Con. 
finement and: Hardſhip ; it Guilty, theydo 
but encourage one another in. their Rogiſt- 
riggz and-when ſo many Villains of allSizg 
and Complexions hold a Convention, they 
contract an intimacy ; and, byTecounting the 
Feats of their paſt Lives, and by inſtrifting 
| one another, they become Ten times more the 

Children of the Devil than {before : So that 
once a Goal-Bird, and ever a Rogue. And 
even fuch as have the Misfortune fo be Clo 
Ker'd op with ſuck Infernal Company, * tho! 
les Guilty, gr: perhaps Innocent, carinot butt 
receive, by long Cuſtom and Converſation, an 
odd Smell and Tin&tnre from them. '' © 

Thirdly, In reſpe& of the, Expences” the 
County is at for maintaining Tuch Felons.” 
- Fourthly, In reſpe& of the Opportunities 
ſach long Confinements give them; either'to 
corrupt Officers by the-Mediation of Money Of 
Friends, 
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-Friends, or by farging Stones, and by ſuborn- 
ing Witneſſes, by which they may make their 
' || Elcape. -” 
o ||. And, Laſtly, the Streightneſs of Time, by 
\ | which ſach Itinerant Judges are confin'd to a 
Day, makes ſuch Cauſes to be curſorily run 
over z Whereas a Thing of that Mom nt, as 
Life and Death, wherein the Safety of the 
Country, the Honour of the Government, and 
ithe Fortune of the Priſoner, are ſo deeply 
tapcern'd, ought to be examin'd with Lei- 
fure and Caution: All which Miſchiefs are 
fully releiv'd by fixing Judges Criminal in 
| every, Capital City ; and the frequent Execu- 
y || tion or Examples of Puniſhment, tho? ſingle, 
- | yould be a greater Terror to the SpeQators 
than that of an Execution once or twice in a 
Year. FE, | 
+ Another thing for which the Country ſeems 
to call for Relief, is the Miſcarriages of Ju- 
ors, who being for the moſt part of: the Yeo- 
manry, Mercenary and Ignorant, and having 
no Good-liking of the Gentry, who are theic 
betters, are very Incompetent Judges of Di fﬀe- 
rences wherein a Gentleman is concern'd. Such 
Trials therefore, if they were pex Pares, would 
be more conſonant to the Rules of Equity 
that is to ſay, where the Controverlie is be- 
tween Gentlemen, the Jury might be only of 
Gentlemen: When one of the Parties' is a 
Gentleman, the ocher of the Yeomanary, the 
Jury might be half. of one, half of the othet 
Order ; and where both Parties are of the 
F Yeomianary, 
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Yeomanary, twould be congruons that the 
Jury ſhould be of the ſame Alloy. 

In the Third place, that the Proſecutor of 
a Felon, in caſe of ConviGtion, - ſhould be ex. 
empted from Charges by paying of Fees, and 
I know not what: For what Encourgeata 
is there fora Man, whoſe Houſe is Broke-ope 
and*Robb'd perhaps of 30 Or 40 Shilli 
worth of Goods, to throw 5 Or 1O nillig 
after it, to have him Try'd, and perhaps Ac- 
| quitted ? Upon which Score 1t 15, that mpſt 
Perſons choole raher to Compound in Privat 
with ſuch Felons, than be at farther Coftsto 
Proſecute ſuch Offenders : > which is but to 

ive a farther Encouragement for the Pradice 

of Villany, to the Diſgrace of Juſtice. More- 
over, if all the Forfeitures, Penalties, Fines, 
ind Amerciaments ari ling from this Topick, 
and other fuch-like Miſdemeanours, were et 
 Ployd for the Eenefit of the Place in which 
the Oſtence was committed, for the Maints- 
-nance of Prifoners, and for other Publick U- 
ſes, would be an Excellent Proviſion for the 
Inhabitants of ſuch Places, and make them 
watchful to obſerve Miſcarriages, and to - 
form againſt them ; which would be the ſu- 
reſt Means to mike Men ſtudy to avoid them 
by their Good Echaviour. 

Þikewile Robbing of Houſes in the Day- 


time onght to be made Capita and Puniſhable 


with eath 5 which thing is moſt Ns 
Fquitatle, as teing many times more hemgus 
than Firglary : For a Man who breaks -a 
: Dwelling- 
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Dwelling-Hovuſe in the Night-time, and ſteals 
Proviſion and Goods, tho of imall value, 15. 
ſentenc'd to be hang'd ; d; when ycta Company 
of Ruffians, who ſhall raſh violently into my 


"Houſe, binding Me and tny Servants, and 


'breaking-open Doors and Trunks, and carry- 
"ing away a very Confiderable Booty, may ex- 

et a more favourable Iſſue: And yet this 
atter Crime is much more audacions, more 


"pnavoidable, and many times mere fatal. Itis 
"hot every petty Pilfering or Filtching which 
-dught to come under this Denomination, but 


theſe more violent Attempts, where the Per- 
ſons are {eiz'd, and under Terrors: which | 

look upon to be much worſe than Robbery 
on the High- Ways FOr Here a WAA HTHTY EXNECT 
an Aflauic, =o call 1Y TTY ne "ft: any Charge 
about him. and conſe equently may ptovide for 
his own Sat ety by Arms or Company. But 
ho Man Lreathing can keep a Guard always 


upon the Door of his Houſe, which is al- 
ways open for the Occaſions of the Family, 


Deliber:te and wilful Perjury is certainly 
the greateſt Sin that can be committed againſt 
God and Man. 

And firſt ag1inſt God : For if the perjur'd 


Perſon believes there isno God, he is gmlty 
of, Atheiſm; but if he believes there 1s 4 


God, and yet makes uſe of the Deity to ait« {E 
a Lye, and to abett a Falſhood, by which th 
Life and Fortune of an Innocznt Perſon nity 
deſtroy'd, he does, as much as in him lies, 
Liſten the Murder or Ruine of ſuch an Inno- 
T > cent 
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cent Perſon upon God, than which nothing 
can be more deviliſh and impious, 
The Heinouſneſsof Perjury, 1n reſpect of 
Min, may be conſidered, 
1ft. In reſpect of the Innocent Perſon in- 
Jjar'd ; by which he may loſe his Good Name, 
or his Intereſt and Fortune may be wounded, 
or perhaps he may be- deprived of Life. So 
that in this ReſpeEt it may be term'd Robbery, 
or Murder, or Both. _ 
'_ _ 2dly, In reſpe& of the Perjur'd Perſon: It 
is for a Man formally and ſolemnly to abjure 
God, and damn his own Soul ; for he defires 
Gcd {o far to fave him by the Contents of. his 
Holy Goſpel, asthe Thing he {wears to is tme; 
which in his own Heart he knowing to be 
falie, hz obliges and conjures God to damn 
him by the Contents of his Word. 3 
3dly, In reſpect of Humane Society: For 
it cats off all means to end Controverlies ; for 
an Oath is ſaid to be the End of Strife, and 
many times, where falſe, it involves whole 
Kingdoms in Ruines, of which there are ſo 
miny Examples before our Eyes. So that if the 
Puniſhment due to an Offence ought to be cont 
menſurated tothe Damage a Man ſuſtains by it, 
Temporal Dezth is too little for it ; and inre- 
ſpet of the Diſhonour done to Almighty God, 
ternal Damnaticn 15 juſtly due unto it. Now 
toprovea Perſon perjur'd, where the Subſtance 
of the Matter ſworn is true, the Miſtake of 
"{ m2 PoraiFo's or Circumſtances: of little 


k:o.ncnt 13 not (ufficient, nor yer the Oaths of 
Per{ons 
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Perſons ſwearing to the contrary ; for they 
who ſwear Coz may ſwear fal(ly as well as 
thoſe who ſwear Pro, as is found frequently 
Ff | before Courts of Judicature. But to convict 
a Man of Perjury there ought be a full Evi- 
| dence'of the Fact from the cleareſt Circum- 
» || ſtances atteſted, by the Oaths of Reputable 
> | Witneſſes, or by the Contellion of the Perſon 
® | perjurd, or by Proof of Subornation, with 
' | many ſuch-like Irreſiſtible Evidences :- And 
as an Atonement for ſuch an heinous Crime, 
for an infamous Perſon to ſtand an Hour or 
; two in the Pillory, 1s not ſo propetly to ex- 
; poſe the Perſon guilty, as God and all Man- 
' | kind to Publick Scorn. 
There is one great Miſcarriage which we 
meet with often 1n Caſes Capital, viz. When 
Two, for Inſtance, are concern'd in' the kil- 
ling of a Man, of which one'1s Principal, 
the other Acceſſory ; and when the Matter of 
Fat lies cloſe and heavy againſt the Princiþ4l, 
-as that he gave the firſt Blow, to fetch this 
Gentleman off it ſhall be ordered, that the 
| Acceſſory ſhall be firſt brought to Trial, a- 
8 gainſt whom the Evidence not re ching .io 
fully, he ſhall be Acuitted by his Jury, and, 
without ſtirring from the Bar, come in as an 
_ Evidence on the Behalf cf the Principal, in . 
whoſe Company he was when the Fact was 
| committed : So that the Matter being referr'd 
- to the Conſciences of a well-concerred Jury, 
. the Principal ſhall be acquitted alſo, .by their 
. bringing it in Manſlaughter only ; and fo, by 
bs T3 | the 
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the help of a little Money, be diſcharg'd with-. 
out Puniſhment. In which Caſe, the Word 


barely of the Acceffory and Interefſed Perſon 


( for he cannot be admitted to Swear: ): ſhall 
out-weigh the Oath of him who ſwears fby. 


the King, as they call it, "tho? nnintereſted, gr 


without any ' appearing Tempfation tor him} 
to ſwear falſly ; - the Juſtice of which Pyo-- 
eedings I am yet to learn, tho' not the Ree 


ſon or Inducement. 

Many other Things there are, which; i 
du'y rectified, would very muchvadvance the 
Welfare of: chis Nation. Ag there is.but-one 
Weight or Pound, ſo would it be y-ry exper 


dient, there ' was but one Meaſure all England. 
over, whether of Liquids or Solids, as one- 


Bnſhel or Quart, which ſhould be the Stan- 
dards, to which all greater or leſſer. Meaſures 
ſhould be reduc'd. One Meaſure we have; as 


that of the Foot and Yard, &c. by which all 


Planes or Thi 'NSS, conſiſting 'of length and 
breadth may be exa®ly meaſurd. Thoſe of 
the Buſhel and Quart, with all other Mea- 
_ 1wes-of that kind, might as. eaſily be adju- 
ſted : For by this means infinite Numbers of 
Cheats from Raſcally Aie-i{cllers, Vintners, 
and ſuciz-Iike Retailers, would be avoided ; as 
;3kewite the ſhut! ingTricks of pity Chapmen, 
or badgers of Corn, who Trade from Town 
ro Town, buying 1n onePlace where the Mea- 


ſure js great, and felling the ſame Grain. in | 


other Places where they have leis Meaſure to 
the Þuſhel  w KS Jobbing. way 1s a great 
| Obitru- 
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Obſtrution of the Markets, and to the De- 
frauding of the Poor, ſuch Badgers licking 
their Fingers well, by getting the Grain into 
their Hands, and as 1t were monopolizing 
of it. , | 

"The Reformation of our Eccleſiaſtical Ac- 
count, according to the Canon of the New 
Style, would be a Thing very Expedient, not 
only in order to make a Uniformity in Ce- 
{rating of Chriſtian Feaſts at the ſame time 
throughout the World, but as ſquaring alſo 
mage exa&ly with Chronology ; the Old Style 
being ſubje&t to many groſs Abſurdities, too 
large here to be inſiſted on : But a Buſineſs of 
this 'Natare belongs to the Eccleſiaſtical Capa- 
city to examine. 

*Twould be very Beneficial alſo to the Pub- 
ick, if Juſtices of the Peace were oblig'd to 
proceed ex offzcio again(t Scandalous and Idle 
Livers and Suſpected Perſons, tho' no Infor- 
mation be brought again{t them ;, it being moſt 
obvious to every Man's Obiervation, that ma- 
ny Notorious Crimes are konily committed 
againſt the Commands of tne Firſt Table, or 
of God, which go unpunifd ; whilſt thoſe 
which more immediately concern Man, or 
the Second Table, are more narrowly inſpe- 
ted: Curling, Swearing, Lying, Atheiſtical 
Talk, Drunkenneſs, Frauds, Imbezzlements 
of Eſtite, with infinite Profanations of the 
' Divine Law, are Things which ſhould a Man 
inform of he would be hiſfs'd at. 


T 4 Theſe, 
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Theſe, and- many other the like Conſide. 


rations, which flow-.inceflantly upon/Think- 
ing Men, may, -peradvanture,-{ome-time-or 
other enter into the Thoughts of ſome Puh- 
Tick Spirits, whom Authority may influence, 
who, doubtleſs, from their own Obſervations 
and penetrating Reaſon, may meet withThi 
of -greater Importance/than what can beſy 
geſted by a Perſon altogether inſuffictent,” and 
living in Privacy and Obſcurity, whoſe En- 
deavours, tho*-every way; diſcountenancl, 
yet in one thing he will never be relſtraig, 
viz. In purſuing his own Inclination and Di 
ty, in praying 40 Almighty God for the Yafe- 


dom. 
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7. Of a Country Houſe, 


iſ -» ; 
Y a Country-Houſe I do not underſtand 
a Farm, northe ordinary Manſion-Houſe 
of a Country Gentleman ; nor yet a Vi/a, or 
 Jittle Houſe of Pleaſure and Retreat, where 
Gentlemen and Citizens betake themſelves in 
the Summer for their private Diverſion, there 
to paſs an Evening or two, or perhapsa Week, 
in the Converſation of a Friend or two, in - 
ſome neat little Houſe amid(t a Vineyard or 
Garden, ſequeſtred from the Noiſe of a Ci- 
Y, and the Embarras and Deſtraftion of Bu- 
eſs, or perhaps the anxious and ſervile At- 
| tendance of a Court. - By a Country-Houſe 
then, I underſtand a greater Fabrick, fit to 
lodge a Nobleman endu'd with ample For- 
tunes and a vertuous Mind, where he may 
| ſweeten the Travels of a Vexatious Life, and 
paſs away his Days amidſt the ſolid and ſerene 
Enjoyments of the Country. 

The Place or Seat of a Houſe being a thing 
whereja Fancy muſt have a ſhare, and the 
Is Fan- 
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Fancies of Men being vefy various and un- 
conſtant, *twill be difficult to Caſt an Effay of 
this Nature into fiich a Mould as fray pterfe: 
the Curioſities of all Men.” Some have: taken" 
delight to raiſe Stately Houſes or Caſtles onthe: 
tap of ſome Rock or Eminence, /as fit were 
hanging over,” or at leaſt over-looking ſonje/ 
© nobſe River, as the Caſtles of Nottingham, 
Warwick , Windſor, and the like. Tru&is; 
that ſuch Seats have a moſt beautiful Proſpe; 
an excellerit Air, and the under-ranningRi- 
ver is a thing of great Ornament and Uſez 
but'then- tis as true too, that they are too 
much expogd to the Heats of Summer, andto/ 
the Blaſts of Winter*: they want Ont-let, and 
rarely enjoy {ſuch a temper'd Earth, or Soil, 
as4s" requiſite for a Garden; nor can they 
well be beautified by | Fountains, which Cit- 
cumfſtances*-<conduce.very'\much, and are it's 
manfier effential to a Noble Houſe. 
Others again pleaſe their Fancies by build- 
ns in a Valley,” ypon the Bank of (or near) 
2 River ; for by this means they are ſheltred I 
from the violence of Cold Winds and Tem- l 
peſtuous Storms, and enjoy the pleaſant views , d 
of verdant Meadows; (o that a beautiful NF Þ 
Houſe ſeated upon the Bank of a clear-runing d 
River, waſhing the Walls of the Terras in the { 
Gardens, 'and ſtor'd with Swans, is very de- 
lighttol,” as it is allo to be refrefh'd 1n the Sum- t 
mer Evenings, by taking a Turn or two upon 
the Chriſtal Streams in ſome little Bark of a 
Plealure-Boat, But withal, ſuch Seats are 11> 
| | COIM- 
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\ | commoded many times by Floods, nor is the 
air fo wholeſome, _— in De EE 
ing too much ſubject to $ and watry 
4 s nor do they afford that pleaſure to 
the Eye as a Houle built on the fide of a Hill, 
over-looking the neighbouring Plains, and 
whoſe Proſpe& js terminated by other Hills 
ata. greater diſtance: For a Seat which has 
nothing but the wide Plain for its obje&, afe 
fards but little - pleaſure to the Eye (it being 
here as upon the Sea) where the level of the 
Surface determines the ſight to a ſmall di- _ 
ſtance - Upon which account - I cannot- ſee 
why. Verſailles ſhould be lookt upon to. be. ſo 
fine. a Seat, there lying nothing but-dead 
 PMajns beyond it, in which the fight, I ſay, is 
ſoon loſt, receiving in but. little Variety, in 
the ſame. manner as it happens to thoſe, who 
being on Ship-board, cannot ſee a League a- 
bout them, unleſs ſome Ship or Land-Mark 
ſtanding above the level of the Eye, lengthen 
out the Proſpect. | 
, The Old Romans generally took much des- 
Tight co build their Pleaſure-Houſes rear the 
Sta, as appears by the Ruines at this day ſeen 
near Baie and Gaeta. This probably .they 
did for the benefit of :the Breezes, which at 
ſome certain times of the day, blow always . 
from the Seas with univerſal Refreſhment z 
tho 'tis probable too, that the great Road 
for all their Military Expeditions, as well 
as to their Naval Magazines, lying ſto- 
wards Naples and Sicily, which was the Gra- 
nary allo of Rome, the Nobility and Gentry 


wecre 
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were more inclin'd . to: chooſe ſuch Places for 


their Retirement and Recreation, aSlay near. 


eſt to the Road of Buſineſs; ſo that they were 
always ina readineſs to change from. one line 
to another,. upon. any ſudden occaſion, and 
with. little -trouble. . The great Caſcades or 
Falls of Water from a Precipice, which we 
obſerve frequently _ in {taly, occaſion'd prin- 
cipally by. the diffolution of the Snow on the 
high' Mountains in the Summer Seaſons, af- 
forded noble advantages for Summer-Seats, 
Hence -it -was that Tuſculun: and Thber were 


then eſteem'd as- places of great Delight, as 


they are alſo at this very day under the Names 
of Friſcati and 17noli.. Wei: 
+» But fince we have not theſe natural Advyan- 
tages, we muſt be contented with ſach as otir 
Climate and Country do afford. - Firſt then, 
we muſt-have regard to the Air, that it he 
open,” not Perd nor ſubject to Fogs and Miſts, 
In the next place, let the Soil be dry, ſandy 
or Gravelly, and ſur le Parchant, on the (ide 
of a Ground gently rifing, not amongſt En-, 
\clofures, but in a champaign, open Country; 
and if a Navigable River ran within Two or 
Three Miles of the place, 'rwould be very com- 
modious in many reſpects, and 1f nearer at 
hanJ, it would much contribute to the Beay- 
ty and Proſpe& of the Seat; but above all, 
hold it ablolutely neceflary, that it ſhould he 
ſerv'd with ſome little Rivolet, or copious 
ſource of clear and wholſomeWa'er, deſ.end- 
30g from the higher G:ound:, behind the pace 
| Y on 
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on which the Houſe is deſigned to be erected ; 
the uſes whereof 'I ſhall ſpeak” to' hereafter. 


As for good Neighbours, (a Circumſtance 


much conducing to ſweeten the Tediouſneſs 
of too much Solitude) I ſuppoſe my Noble- 
manto be in ſuch a Range ot ortune, as et- 
ther by his Power, or by his generous Deport- 
ment rather, to be able to draw thetn to his 
teat, or if theſe be wanting, yet to be Maſter 
of ſo much Fortune, as to be able to compaſs 
within his own Family and Teritory, what- 
ſoever a Mind endued with Moderation, can 
reaſonably defire. Andaas for the Site and Cir- 
cumſtances of ſuch a Seat as I am going now 
to deſcribe, there are many Noblemen and 
Gentlemen in this Kingdom, who have all 
the Natural Advantages imaginable for a 
Prince-like Habitation. 

In purſuance therefore of ſuch a Draught, 
Iſhall reduce my Projcct under Two General | 
Deſigns or Heads. The Firſt ſhall be that of 
the Main Byilding or Havitation it ſelf; the 
Second ſhall be that of the Farm or Village 
thereon depending, and by which the great 
Manſjon-Houle may be ſupplied with Neceſſa- 
ries, as likewiſe with Latourers upon all Oc- 
caltons. Firſt then, for the Manfion-Houſe it 
ſelf, let it be ſeated in the midſt of a large Park, 
the Ground gently riſing, and facing the South, 
or at leaſt the Morning Sun. I would have 
the Park to be at the leaſt a Mile and an half 
over every way, which I thus divide, viz. 
ha'f a Mile for the Approach or Avenue to 

; the 


a 
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the-Houſe, half a Mile for the Houſes, Gaz. 


dens, and -Lawnes invironing the princi 
Manſion ;-and half a: Mite behind the- Houke 
menupdet + TR 

All the Ground: betwixt the Entrance of 
_ this Incloſure of Park, and the ſecond Region 
alotted- for the Dwelling-Houſe, F would 
have planted with Trees, and avove all with 


Beech, if the Soil will admit ; or if the Place 


be already planted, and in the form of 4 
Wood, I would have a large Walk or Road, 


of Thirty Paces breadth , leading dire&tly 


from the Entrance of the Park to the Dwel- 
ling-Houfe, which I wonld have to ſtand in 
full front or view ; which Walk or Road I 
would have regularly pitclyd for a conſider- 
able breadth, to prevent the Dirt whicha con- 
ſtant Intercourſe of Horſes and. Carriages might 
make. On each fide of which Ground-walk 
I would have private Foot-walks within the 
Wood, well gravell'd, or clean kept, in breadth 
of about Sixteen Foot each, which, like a 
dark Arbour-walk, ſhould butt dire&tly upon 
the corners of the front in the Dwelling- 
Houſe ; fo that the Trees meeting at the _ 
would mike it wonderful cool and delightful 
in the Summer, the long Shade-alleys or Glades 
being. terminated 1n the building. But 
caſe It may be thought that ſuch Waiks of 
Glades through Woods might hinder the View 


and Proſpe& of the Houſe, the Avenue or 


Approach may be caſt into a Figure ſomething 


reſembling a Theatre ; in which caſe we may 


aHow 
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allow what widenefs we pleafe, provided (till 
that the, principal Manſion, with all its Courts, 
Gardens., Out-buildings, and Offices, ſtand 
full in front to the Entrance, the ſhady Groves 
xegularly contrating themfelves the nearer 
Approach we make. unto it. By this means 
the Palace will be ſeen at avaſtdittance, with- 
out Reſerve or Mask upon its Face, reſembling 
the ſame ſtately Canopy at the head of the in- 
bearing Woods. But whatſoever Fancy may 
tepitch'd upon, this muſt carefully be taken 
heed to, that the tops of the Trees do not 
riſe i higher than the. Rooms: upon the firſt 
Floor, to'the hinderance of Air and Proſpett ; 
and it may eaſily beallow'd that they will not, 
conſidering that the Houſe 15 to be builtupan 
vRiſing-Cround, and ft ſome diſtance fro 
the tending Woods. 
As for the Manſon - Seat, or Dwelling- 
'Houſe, let it be erected in the midſt of that 
mternal or middle-Region, before-allotted, 
in the Figure of a Square or- S$axo 4.1, the 
freight line or Baſis joining the two ſides, 
Which we call the Front, to be a double Build- 
ing, and to be One hundred ninety four Feet 
an-Breadth, and Sixty Foot in Depth or Tra- 
verſe, therein comprehending the Walls, Par- 
titions, and Chimneys, . tor all which there 
muſt be.an Allowance proportionable to ſuch 
a Deſign. I would have the firſt Floor on the 
Front-fide to. be at leaſt Four Foot atore 
Groungz and the firſt Floor on the two 
wing3 or ſides to be about Three Foot, or 
Hr ſomething 


\ . The Ground or L0wer-Floor : 3dly , The 
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ſomething lefſer, above the Ground, affign. 
ing the. under-Region for Kitchens, Pantrig || » 
Larders, Cellars, Paftry-Rooms, Store-Hoy: || 4 
ſes, Diſtillatories, Landring-Rooms, e+e... | 
. alſo for Lodging-Rooms for ſome of the Infe- | ; 
rior Domeſticks. As for Brew-Houſes, Bake | + 
Houſes, :and the like, I ſhall provide for than || 
in another place... . .. ; 8 
-.. I wauld have the Houſe divided into.two iÞ 4 
grand Apartments, perfectly the ſame in all 
Reſpeds, .as to form and number of Rooms, | | 
excepting only.a convenient Room for a Cha: || q 
pel, to be taken ont of one (ide; of which Þþ þ 
anon.  Letthe whole Fabrick then confiſk, of 
iſt. Vaulted Rooms, . at leaſt Nine Foot high 
and of this Four Foot above Ground : 2dly 


4 


Chamber-Floor, or Rooms of State : and, 
4thly, The upper-Floor. As to the henghth, 
the firſt Courſe of Rooms in the front, ih 
which we land, ought to be Fifteen Fogt 
hight, he next likewiſe Fifteen Foot, and 
the upper-Story, or Root-Floor, to be Twels 
| Foot high; ſo that the Front, from theo 
tom to the Roof, with Allowance for tht 
Thickneſs of the Floors, will be near upon 
Fitty Foot high. I would have likewiſe Fout- 
tcen Windows in the Front, Seven on a fide, 
each Window to be Six Foot wide in the clear, 
and Nine Foot high ; and fo they will be $ix 
Foct diſtant from one another. In the mid- 
dle of the Front I alow Twelve Fogtfor the 


Bread!h of the: Thorough-Paſiage 3, and 
would 
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woul« [ave ae hots Orchard? fait off the 
Ton, I1ncan'it the/ Roof; to berrcaft; into 
ib form 263 Three Pdvilidns, one Th: the 
Hidele,/afill otrezt exchtmdyrreſenbling Three 
69912), 162 totind} bucrither in © © 
forti..-" For Derbraribnz Iwoukd) haveberwist 
Mp che: Wihdov/s; *Colamns''on their: Baſis 
g reaching, | from the/Ground>to'the Roof and 
fUſtairſi yd! þ = tenet the' Pillars) tb 

Number Foutreen;-avſwering the dice 


(wer every" Fittar I Gl thbive 2 Stat of 
 poportionable bigneſs, *# ta Rontzreſque, 2s a 
8 CHAIR; s Hercules killing'the Hhdre, with 
| ich-like Figures as EO TOON or Mo- 
BITTY 07-9 4 Tara 
"But in” regard chat Pillay i in-theirfall: Di 

| aebſions;- or proportionable- tothe heighth 
ven, 'wilt be 'vaſtly biganl expenſive, and 
.@ Neguently :darkety alÞ the Windows in the 
Fronc; (for Tuth Pillars! m; their full Dimern+ 
lis are rarely tobe ſeen;-butunderthe Roof 
WPortico'Pin vaſt Fabricks, iaſtaining! great 
Weghts,cand franding at ſore diſtance' tro 
t Laghts:) 1blild have the Pillars\in.this 
Difiznybeing Tack'as ate for Decoration rathet 
mn fot ju ſtand/iſwelling'a little autof 

” ” Amore if Fe/edo, ahore full .or\ſhal- 
L ; 145 the ArchireD ſha]rhink 'fir.: Or 
x [thopbetriatte entiregthey nay be ofrdif4- 
* | {nr Ondeys,- rifingy berwixt every» Stipe os 
e | # the ron andvthen they/iwilt bs of 
| fic {28A notmucts hinder the Light 
5k 1 T 
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or; Proſpect. ne eojet We | 
Deſign. or Detoratior D bk by Pal 
'Baſſo Relievs, i wellic 

the" nies of 
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34 al wa a TC ILL DEILIISDILD 
tough ce: _ TE ence. ; 
: "3% " A" fins. 1 n a 


ir n/a ; By 4 kr pe Ra Roe! Bal 
ny TiN full in the Grand" Near, 
which. an Architrane ſupported. by Pillar: - 
work, arid" garniſhed! tbove with Imagery. 
Relievo; [the Roof. on the. Front-i PFs o be © ; 
leded; "as alſo the Arches, to weather he N 3 
Witdows, ici and'let.the Coins Of Avis "Y ©: 
of theFr ront, as likewiſe the Stone-Work be 
' twixt the two Grand Apartments, or aþgl 
the Poital"beof gfeat ſquare Stones, cuts 
ſet '# 14 Ruſtiques and on the top of : bo % 
reUy over the Entrance;' and in Hoa mids 
the Statiies, 'but fomething higher, a « v7": F* 
weftris, of ſome Trophy 48 likewiſe A; F | F- 


a uleta, at each corner of the Front, raul þ 


look: vety- great and-noble ;*And bouule 
Front: is ſupposd''to be a oo Bale 
the Roof. towards .the , ; tops, + at. 


liſters; with ſore Figares for-Qrni pin 
aod there, ' coreniendy, tavain IT 
Gus Þ: Air aud; Vawpec inthe Somuart;F -E 


af a *Conntry-Honſe. 307 
ewiſt in the Warner Sealohy, When 
> CAT and' ſexens, Ln OS 0G, 
FE & Dilttibuton. of .the inward 
his Front, { {appoling, as 1 aid, that. ir 
AE Pal FO0k gh thy leaſt Sixty Foot i In 
F Eos fn T welye Feet tor the but 
Wilts nd p | Partitions, whereon | toritſe 
4 d {uppert_the._ Roof, Tet theſe 
gy | "elp þif te, two doyble-Gates for 
: ie Etttrance, "one of Graje.or Inn-work, 
for "the. benefic 'of the, Air , and Breezes 1 in 
| te Suntimer ; © the-other an, inward Gate 
Be it Door 'of Wood to keep: out the Winter- 
I i 4 Tinds? Opp olite whereunto, at the end of 
Ft bf Fallon, hich does traverſe the Houle, le 
1 1 two other Doors likewiſe of the. ans 
x wu > Mater, and Dimengons with the tor- 
® K Wes ng. in open View through the Hoyle, 
| 1 r-Court. Gardens, ec. and this nat ly 
Gs Gale* the Eye, , 'but to refreſh and. DS: 
Suſe in hot; Seaſois ; for i ch, Thopough- 
"ala ves ſuch in the. Air 3 In 2 full Streaw, of 
 Ath tnore hereafter. Likewiſe, "touching 
th Front, as. alſoghe other two fides. of the 
L; ; 'n bee confi ſting of two Grand Apariinegts, 
| | 1 thake, a Deicription of. one part anly 5 
'othi r being underſtood to be perfetly the 
fg "ky | ing: oply | one or two. _ Raomy 
, "Nick 14s hot very material. . 
On 1 ty Fibar OT. Entrance-li de therefore, a 
re Jand, let there be on the..one, Wh 
© or Common Reception Room, in 


ith or Oo four Foot, in length thirty 
u 2 {1x 
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lix*'Feet | beſices- the breadth of that C Þ 
which was allowdifor the: GroG-Paſſage be. 


twixt the twoGrate-Doorss by. which = 
the Hall; with the« Additioni-of the Paſſage; 


will-be for 6y eight Feet! in-length, + that is: tg 


fry, diadaey 0 the breadth; \Which my Teh 
pertaps ſomething; diſproportiohable, bat chal 
ay be- diſyeis'd by.a Scyttn, or otherways 
Within the Halt let thereiibe- a Parlout 
Room '©f Conference, ſquare twenty { | 
feet;and within this let there be an mate | 
Parlour,' or Room-of ' Reflexion,':of -the:{a 
Dimentions, -whick will be/ 'Very light, whe 
ny the Corher-Room, and- ſo xt muſt-+ iy 
I 


ndows on two ſides : - of all which ins 


Rooms I would have the Doors plac'd dire 
one againſt the ether, 'arid/1o be rather. on 
Window-(ide thin'in the middle of the Rad Hl 
It-beiny: likewiſe fuppos'd tobe a doublc-Bulſ 614- 
ing, en the-{ide of the inward/Pariour I wok 
tave aWithdrawing-Room ;/ and on the (id! 
the middle Parldur, or Room of Conferet 
would have'a' Winter-Parlotr, or Roome 
alexion,* which will falBout to be. of, F 
Diefienſions than the reſt, awd thereforew. 7 ry 
er and more private; and for this tliere wlli 
{pact eriovgh and to ſpare towards ourPriff? 
dirs; winch we ſhall-come to:by abd by.; 
laſtly, on the Hall-(ide there Wil}: Ty 10t 


wo! 


fy 
My 


tonvenient Reom' for Entercainmint, OF;10T - 
_— 


hy: other ufe whatloever. Wn 

Ef Now for thei Gthd' ART WS; I 

tl err dOuLIe, aft plac'd Proc x rh Farthe 
oops ite 
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-eppoſite to.'the, Entrance 5 and for ech-of 
' theſe there its-allow'd ewenry four Fe. one 
tory: -and (fixer? atother ;; ſorthat the' Gran 
Floor or'Entrapce :being; to be 'iadded- ro: Jt; 
fe Areaof 'eaolh Aſcent wilt be twenty >ſotir 
Yodtfqitare,' aid ithe Steps-onDegrees will be 
_ feariuport eight beer in length; 1 would have 
| LS: wa of the Stairs: to be'Iron-work caſt 
| fo Figarss, eniDevices, andÞOCyphers, as al- 
fo. be laidinOibto preveneRuſt, and ts'be 
Sit - inconvenient Places; as alſon the 
Walls of the Scars; and of: 'the Hall, let there 
bes: targe- Hiſtorp-Paintings, as/of Huntings, 
\Bagfles, *Carouſtls; and the likp, and here and 
| there ſome Statues: "ON their Pedeſials OF Buſts 
9 N + Niches. © | OF 
\5;;The'uppe -r-Ejoor of the Front is ſo Rooms 
of State,” as. Antichambers,”Chambers, With- 
L Rtwing Rooms, &c. The Paſſage or En- 
France ' on which we land at the top of the 
"Stairs 'of the firſt Floor, will be of the ſame 
\Dimcnf ons with the Paſſage. or Entrance un- 
*derneath, viz. fixty feet in length, and twelve 
"In breadth, at each end whereof let there be a 
"ſtately - Balcony: Window, one opening. to- 
"Wards 'the ontward Courts and Avenne of 
"the Honſe, from whence you my behold te 
Park and Country below you ; the ofher Er 
"Window will open to the inward Court, fnon7 77 
"whence we have a View likewiſe of the Gar- 
"dens, Fountains, and of the Country which 
; lies about the Houſe : Ateach of theſe Win- 
"cows inthe Balconys, let there be plac'd fair 
Fe! U 2 Orange- 


310. An Efre g- 4 Cainand louſen. 
Orange-Trees jn; their Caſes, which, when 
the Winddws. are ſet open, will, with, "y 
Air that is drawn. 1 in, ſend their, Perfumes ig 
to the Gallery or Walk, as allo to the bordep? 
ing Chambers, with wondeiful Pleaſure a 
Refreſhment...'TheWalls of. this Coles k 
$, Cullery, T ' vowed. HAY ig 5 ly. al 
5 of, Landskip,. as' Boſcage, Payiarge. 
OY Promo 6g * Funldgs EET, 
vers, Sca-BattJes;: (nie or. Wakes ; of hg 
lants, &c.. al ſome cutigus Cabin nd. 
{ome Statues” would much adorn it. A 
On. the other tide of the Grand. FIEMT: tmen 
below, and oppdſite to the. Common, Hal 
would have, a' Ptivate Chapel, twenty 8 * 
' Feet in breadth, and in lengrh thirty {ox Fea NN | 
and ab6lit . thirty Foat. in. heigth, being /the 
hejighth. Which®" was aſfign'd for. the Lowat 
and Middle-Stories, , with an over-hanging 
Gallery.. iſſuing out of the Walls or Pagia * 
of the” middle-Story, tefore-mentioned:... 
for the Ornanxnts- of the. Chape], "thats 
Thing which muſt be left to. the Genius 
the Lord of it. .. ps 
And as for the upper Regian: of the Front, 
on the (ide which regards the Park or Entrance, 
there ſhould be a fair long. Gallery ; at.,one 
end whereof I would have a Library, with 
a Repoltory for the Deeds. and Writings of 
my Lord's Eſtates and Manors. The. inwards 
fide of. this upper-Floor ſbopld be for Lodg: 
ing-Rooms, and' the ſide-Walls of the Galle: 
ry to be adorn'd with the Pictures of the Fxx 


"I mily, | 


= 
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2d tus, an Rarities, Che: 
"Nature." i Mes ard. 
fie dey WI 


FortiBcation, wi NR an co 

ot ns of Fortif - with all'f orts-0f 

ie 5nd | achines Ir ee Forms ;|'as al- 

; Ks fr ft Pribits,” lg Inlay >$-Cabiz 

h Y: fone 2 Wood. 

by: Colour; - ard 

ne Or TOngras of” good 'C oPics, of the. beſt 

PE, or 4s, Ri Parnting 3 10. Frieze, the 
MS fs 'out Air Will: NO admit of it. 


18; 
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"Chirgne Gi! the Fre nt or 'double- 
ng” ret re't 0 be raisd' Im the middle of 
© fie Houle,” arid” Wer the fide-Walls;” as for 


the ide-Byil ne 'or Wings of the Houle, it 
nor being x donBle-Building, of ſiich Bulk, the 
Chimneys tay beplacd inanother fgute: All 
; is -himneys ſhould” have their Tannels, 

tin the*common form,” but in the ſhape of 

fower-Pots';,” Vines - Cenſers, Candleſticks , 
'6r ſorne ſach Fancy : ; 'xet ſo as all to be of one 
Kind; is the Architect ſhall think fit ; all which 
would be much more Graceful and Ornamen- 
tal" than the common ſhape, and altogether as 
Convenient: Cheap, and Uſeful: And fo I 
| have done with the firſt Double-ſide or Front 
of the Haaſe. 

Next, forthe Sides or Wings, they muſt be 
of a lower and narrower Structure, as being 
:the"main Rooms of Uſe, and to attend upon 
"the*preater Pile. To each Side I allow One 

Itindred and fifty Foot in length, out of which 
U'4 we 


—_ 


we Bay: take cab | 
Stairs, and - Paſſages.; =" 


Walls, to be, de Foot: 
they. muſt: on: LOTOUgT 
the: 2Frithty; Wl 


licrſe, Fyſbe2 1,07; for: 
SE "Ong cho -ogtty 


jr edi 
6k ide Nin 

there will be "ans 

'Hanging-over the Cloiſke r,-to : m 
two-lietle inward Rqomgor Cloſets, of 
ten Foot .{quare. eac which may ferve/\for 
. Lodging-Rooms for Frags attending/C 
Gentlemen: or,:Ladies ,/ as allo -for., Cloſet 
Wardrobes, or Flaces of Convenience z :4 
that: there will be. ſix larger. Chambers; apd 
twelye lſ-rChambers or Cloſets upon a Floor, 


and the like Number 10! 'the upper-Fory, if 


the Architect think fit. I would; net havethe 
Vaults on!:the. fictes to, be: above. .three/Foot 
qaboie Ground, for that is fatficient. to: giye 
Light to the Snhtercaneous Rooms Or: 

yh | Rooms. may. be ſunk to, what deprhime 
pleas. : The Rooms: onthe, Firſt Floor abage 
*G Ground 


5 


cient. on..the.. najt-ſ WF 
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a Do 


# EEZ of. Gord, 3s I 


n: each fi by G0 at 6 cacl o 
ſide- ildings or Wings, are 
ora y dre em Bar 
5m theldi :S1des; with..Sti 
9 iy riſing, to. the. FE eh or: V; aſs 
F where: Stajrs likewiſe ars aſlign'd..” WOou 
dikewiſe have the Cloiiter contigu'd gh: 
{out that fide which makes the Main Body ; 
withal, there muſt be a greater Al pro- 
1onable.:to.tfe Building, viz. Nineteen 
| 0 jor. twenty: Foot in -beight , and..in breadth 
"about thirteen, with-'a tair Aſcent in the.mid- 
 {lle; leading tothe Grand Paſſage of the Houle, 
zand anſwerable, to the Entrance on the Front. 
| :Oxer this Cloiſter-Walk there i$:to- be no Buil- 
iding, /but a. flat, leaded Walk, :like a Terras, 
1ybere: may be. placed Statues, with Boxes of 
#C range- Trees, Lemans, Jeſſamins,:  Flgwet- 
Pots;}and Greens, with, ſome Bird-Cages, ,to 
| the convey'd gr remov'd, -as Occafion Sg 
| kquire; as likewiie two Fountains or Fetteans, 
;with theirBaſons, 'the, Water to be dgliverd 
by: Pipes/in:o the Baſe-Court, to furniſh other 
e | *Fountains;or Baſons ; all which would not 
t | (only: delight the.Eye but#the Smell, too, "at 
e | «fuch:iTime: as-the Balcony-Windows of the 
;, | middle-Caljery;; befare ſpoken of, ſhall be 


| ipFned. .., TS . 
09 | The 
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have: Tir Arawny i 


imthe” other; - And Rr Cues or; oft. 
| rof the 'while Houſe, they ate tote. 

forthe THe of the Dothefticks, or Apartiiiey " 
ufo & alſo for the Hagen and Ger 


cleqnen; which: are Retainers to 


with onvend 


of ph Landety.* ON -& 
As for the em of this Bbjl 


I:Wordtd have it: neatly Pay'd or Piteh'd;! "att 
not'to/be of Barth; "with Gravell'dWalkvan} 


Grafs-Plats';' for theſe in the Winter-timeW 
loofer after a Froſt; and ſtick totheFeety' L 

ſides. the Waſhings of 'Rain will fill the low: 
Dranghts with Filth; Nor is there: _=_ Dat! 
ef of too much Heat to be reflegd fro Ph 
RY ones, aS my Lord Verulan does'obje : for 
he fides -of the Houſe” will' guard the Colt 
caſficiently from ſuch Annoyance * But this, '## 

many other things, maſt-be' left to the Fane 
of the Builder. '. However, 1 hof1d' like ti 
Fouiitains; 'or Fetteans, with their Baſoris, in 


the midſt of the Court, on each fide ones 


and the further end'of the" Court, 'or fourth 
Side, anfwering the double-Briilding!” to be 
"ith of Grate-work; 'with- Freeftone-Pillars; 
and Statues on the tops, giving a View or Pr: 
ſpect into the Grand Garden, the _ or 

ates 


.-v TOS... 


Jy des; tnls_Baldſns, of which \F-have 
Wings ſhould. be Stairs leading, down into the- 


'L would have the Current of Water eiining | 


= ok. ett... i Ironic cn Me Ren oo. Id inn de Gd DSS EE. Goes oo C2 


eady ſpokeng on the bickefitles of | the 'two-: 


and Cellers, .as:a)ſo -2t-twenty: bro 


dit ance. along; range: &f -Jow —— 
form of. a+ Benthoule, » not exceet 
' x of an erdinggy: Wall of - 


The Uſe: of thele is For. Mole ods ; 


l or Coal and Wood, for feeding of:Poulery, 


t waſhing of Linney. 32s alſo for-Lodging- 
looms for the Inferior Domeſtieks, ; 3 Gar» 


__ Cooks, Scullivns,.Common'Footmen, ® 


d. the like. iaÞ allow Ewenty- Pacey breadth” 


to. the. Walk before the low Binddings;) -for-the- 
Convenience .of 'Carts and Drays' to came and 
| © or the Back-fide, to. bring ' all-neceſſa 


vifions, of what: kind ſoevet; ''Likewiſe 


from... the Roof, not - to be difcharg'd by. 


| Pipes. on: the Court-ſides but tobe let round 


© a-kind of Gutter-upon- the Leads t0 the - | 
Weohdes, there tp-bereceiv'd into! great Gi- © 
nsof- Lead; ifor.the Occaſions of .the Lan-- 
d&y,; and; from thence:to-be:conveyed into the 
Common-Draught :or Vaulted-Shore,: or to 
kerve the Oceafions of: the K itche-Gardens. . 
' And+thus much may ſuffice: for the; Draught. 
of the Main;Baoilding, with one further Remark 
pnly;; that intaſe the Building be of Stone, the. 
{de Walls muſt be lin'd with Brick to pre-. 
yent .the Injuries which may happen to-thq: 
54 Rooms 


316 4n,Bfſay.of..4 Conntry;Houſe, 
Koons and Furniture, 'from:the dampreang 


weating, of: the :Stones. - /Fhe, nextithing @ 

canjder'd of 1s the Gardens,.viz: that ofthe 
Kitchen, and:that of Pleaſure..,.-.; 

| of (hall begin with the Pleaſure-Garden, int 
which, asLiaid before, weare to.make our Fj 

trance. through the.ſide of Gratg-Work, whi 

nakes up the Quadrangle of the inper Court: 
ie Par-terries-or Plan.of the Ground tg ty 


Ti a - 
- Ss 


*$cgte. Paces or. Yards in breadth,-ahd Ning 


Scorein,kngth ; which I divide-into this 
qua] Parteries or Gardens, allowing to each 
8R,Pne hundred and twenty Paces, and 
34qs depth, -the Garden equally:extending 
{clLqn doth ſides the Houſe. - Ag to the Pat: 
the Firſt Garden, let it be. ſabdividt 


T wo Plats or Plans by, a grand Alley, 'Y | 


2y of © Country -Houfb: Lake 
er: - 


bas of bf et there be for vet 4 
the Warefinto'the FOhtdin: fach' as Nep- 
tne ridirig por 2" Tritan, out'of who DE 
To Water ſpout," or a'Sex:Monſter thruſt- 
his Head, "nd ſpouting ont the Water 
Fi ze Air, '6ra Dian with her 'Nym phsba- 
thin: ' themſelves,” and” the” Witter ts rricklin 
town the Linnen wherewith ſhe rat ſe 
# r ſome me other naked Female Figu th 
&r letting olit at her Nipples” s with -y "ib 
Find ſuch Inventions. The'like Cariofitiesof 
alks, Fountaifis, Statnes, e*c. 'to be'in' the 


pther Partern or Partition of this Firſt Gar- 


j "Fe Borders which my be made; more'or 
; {ewer, wider or narrower, according | to the 
Genius of the Gardner, 1 would have reple- 
# nmiſhed with Flowers, for every Month or Sea- 
on of the Year: For to ſee a Flower-Garden 
Fithour Its" decorations, 'is all one 3s to fit 
own to a Table furniſht with Cloth; Plates 
"Ind Napkyti, afid nothing ſerv'd in. 'Toenu- 
Merate the particular] FioWis would be too te- 
ous; the' Curious may. find Varieties to en- 
Real themſelves in Mr. W, ooldrige 's ColleFion, 
Ind eſpetially Mr.Evelyz's Kalendar, a Gentle- 
"tin who has oblig'd alt lovers of planting, by 
1 Excellent Book: upon that Subje&t, |. : 
+, © Al throtighont the Borders 'at 'an equal di- 
ſtance; Ie th erebelitt!®Bulhts'of Ever-Greens, 
0g Dwarft, Cyp reſſes,” 'Ph reas, Roſemary, 
"Tvender Hays: Lawns,” "Lines, Savine and 
Rigs For there alfo are Green in Winter and 
Sticky. 
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hels TN bofemor' ww _ Vers be .t 

{ni ara dreſt| withoit” ſpoilily || 
exr Figure3: ee bo planted likewifs th 
2 down. ſome-little [Tufts or Matts'of Peally 
Art han 1 in the- Winter;"as ae 
zoran Tice and the like. - 4 
g:the .Grand Alley, as alſo; from the 
oe Torg v7 apa we thay lawn 
cr tn he incothe'Sevn 
Arden "euch Aloe .coulit_ of # fiextotn bp | 
have 0: tan "ine (or abone thi, which || 4 


Fn hot of ha oadand Garden: being! YM £ 
ling Ground, as I (aid at the be ginning; {@ || © 
hae Secand: Garden will be as a Terraity? |} * 
the Grit; and in the files of the- Barik whith' || 
partsthetwo Gardens, and logkingull to'the 
Sun, we have. 2 place: for 'our Green-He ales, 
Theſe Green-kguſes. maſt be-at theyJeaſt't 

foot high 4. for otherwiſe they will not v6? 
pable of-holding Caſes or Boxes of Oring? 
Trees of: any confi derable- bigneſs. ' Theſe! 
Green-Houſes likewiſe ought tobe ſinkthite 
or four foot under Ground, forby'this ificius' 
the Plants will be: better defended front't he” 
Froſt, Alſo the Vaults ſhouſd \be- matt of 
Brick to keep ant the: dampneſs' of the” Earth," 
and I like Matted: Doors $i Penit-houſes 'to be* 
hoiſt. up and.down at pleaſtre, mich better thai 
aaa aetaag thepare ndtlo beatitiful : zh" 
they 


# + f 


Ab of «& Couples. 31 = 
i-defbnd the -[Caſes; very well. from 
"78 os perhaps 3t; mayinat bs ificonvenient 


F OY .the, Glaſ-Poors:lin'd with''a thick 
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Matting within,or to be-cover'd: therewithion 


| && anode, a3 ſhall be moſt convenient; The 


, 
| 
| 
2 
:: 


ucoitare of: the :Green-Houſes:ought toi be . 
this, 25z-;-Qrapge.and iLemon-T res, Myrtles, 
Sic the ftuall leavid: Myrtle is more diffi 


G I to be} preſerv'd.:-Tberojar's, which will 


r EJowers. in Winter, Feſſemins ofalÞ 


ts, 2s: Ah. Spenifo;ior Jeſſamine of Catalonia, 


—— —_ 2 Flower 


$3 they little — wor Or. a: page o 


| Thyeve,. .is. mucho be valued forits wg Eg 
"wick Smell. ;- the | Olive-Tree, the: Pomegra- 


| nate-Tree, the. Oleander. or Roſe-Lawrel;e$c. 


k gn the ſame-Pank let there be Variety 
| g;: and. In- the: etl a_(zrotto: [ti of: 


Wet f laces;:as .alſoa Bat de” Hoe .or Ba- 
fa.in;the. migft; likewiſe ſome, artificial 
Rirds paurmuring'or.chirping, a-Serpent hiſ- 
ting, with; {ome - contiguops: Furics, would ; 
Ver much contribute: ta the; pleaſure of ſuch 
xetto's,..  Allwhich;Water-works, : whether 
of wte's ori Forntgins are to be franyd with 
ropclyonable: Pipes, Jartthe: clearer Gonvey- 
ace of the,, Water to ſome of the-lower Foun- 

105; and, from: : them to the Offices 'of the 
le, 1/08 the Taps of the Degrees or _ 

4 


Full, or Tee Ang on = here of theti.4, 


Piet: Jet ns  ariebion on = 5 
iem beof: and re: o{ttthe 
&rsbe plar od with Flowers of Seem 

omthoſe.of the lower: Garden, yet*{crving 

theifeveral Months or Seafons,- which maygs 
. filpbe-dope; if -We-Except the: Winter-Quate 
 ter,uwhich admits but of-little-Variety : —_— 
as-the firſt were-adorn'd - with-Ever-Greensj 

let the Borders:of this be adorn'd: with dwarft! 
Frait-Prees, as Cherries, Ap ples; ſome choice! 
Pears, &c;- cut and ſhap'd into-little- round) 
hollow Buſhes-: likewiſe to have little-Lath# 
Walkes for Climbers or Honey-ſuckles,-[adigh 
. Gieftes, andthe like. --On the devofithi "Gai 
det. I would have Two [Terfas-Walks,- ove 
looking the Country oncither' tides each;WE 
being fivty - Paces: long. - From: this Seco 


_ Garden let there bethree Aﬀcents (as! 'From'thd 


former) lariding 'ifito-the thivd/and laſt Gays 


den-; - Alſo abgut' the V Vglls:of the' (TewaY- 


of” this ſecond or. Middle-Gardenj / let; [thiere': 
a rae ſome ſorts of FruitsTrees; andher®” 
thereſome Common Jefſamities;the-Whitd/ 
and the Yellow. Foes tar rs of 
of the Spaniſo- Jeſlamine; «and! of the 
leav'd Myrrh,,4s we Tee-Bn| the: Di/lerion 


Paris ; 
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Piris, but I fear they will not reſiſt the Inju- 


hies of our Climate, tho they be fenc'd with 


Matrings. - 
«The Third of laſt Region of out. Pleaſure- 


Garden I would have wholly to be defign'd 
for Boſcage : Only Three long: Alleys fun- 


ning to the farther end by way of continus 


Ince of thoſe whicli traverſe to the lower Gar= 
dens. - Let there be likewiſe up and down little 
private Alleys of Walks of Beech, for this is 
# delicate Green : Here likewiſe let there be 
Fufrs of Cypreſs-Trees, planted in the Form 
ofa Theater, with a Fountain at the bottom, 


td Statues round about ; likewiſe Fir-Tees 
'# ſom? negligent Order, * alſo Lawrels, Phi- 


ſyrea's, Bays, Tumariſt, the Silac Tree, Althen 


Fruits, Pyracanthe, Yew, Juniper, Holly, 
Cork Tee, ahd in a word, with all forts' of 
Winter Greens which may be tnade to. grow, 


ether with: wild Vines, Bean-Ttefoile,- 
$$aniſh 4; Rorſe-Chetnur, Sweet-Brier, Ho- 
hey-Sutkles, Roſes, Almond-Trees, Mulber- 
res, &c. Alio up and down let there be little 
Banks or Hillecks, planted -with wild Thyme, 

fiolets, Primroles, Cowſlips Daffadille, Lil- 
lies of the Vallzy, Blew-Bottles, Daiſies, with. 
dll kinds of Flowers which grow wild itt the 
Fields and Woods; as alt amoneſt the Shades 
Frawberries, and” up and down the Green- 
Walks let there be good ſtore of Cimomile, 


Watcr-Vint, Organy! and the like; for theſe 


being trad upon, yield a pleaſant: Smell ; and. 
lt the Walls be Planted with Hedera, Canas. 
X denſis 
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denfis, and Philyrea's, ec. So that this Third 
Garden, Grove or Wilderneſs, ſhould be made 
to repreſent a perpetual Spring; To which 
end and purpoſe let there be large Aviaries 
in convenient places, which ſhould have.Evet- 
Green Trees growing in them, eſp=cially ſach 
as bear Berries, together with little Recepta- 
cles for Freſh Water. Likewile for Variety's 
ſake, let there be here and there a Fruit-Tree;as 
Plumbs and Cherries, Haw-Thorn, with ſuch 
like as will not run to Timber ; for theſe Trees 
alſo have their Beauties in their ſeveral Seaſons. 
In a word, let this Third Region or Wilder- 
neſs be Nataral-Artificial ; that is, lt all 
things be diſpos'd with that cunning, as tode- 
ceive us into a belief of a real Wilderneſs or 
Thicket,. and yet to be furniſhed with all the 
Varieties of Nature: And at the upper end 
of this Wilderneſs, let there be a Grate-Gate, 
an{wering theEntrance to the Garden ; beyond 
_ which, and without the Territory of our 
Garden, let there be planted V Valks of Trees 
to adorn the Landskip ; Likewiſe a Bowling 
Green and Poddock would be ſuitable to this 
higher Ground ; and thus at length the Pro- 
{ſpect may terminate on Mountains, ,V Voods, 
_ or ſuch Views as the Scituation' will admtt 
of. | . 

Our Kitchen-Gardens are the next thing to 
be ſpoken to, and theſe muſt be double, an- 
ſwerable to the Two Grand Apartments 0f 
the Houſe, and are to have their place 10-J 

mediately behind that Range of low m_ 
| | wel. 
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ing or Offices which run along the two” wings 
the Main Structure.: _ The breadth of theſe 
Gardens I would haveto be equal to the length 
of theſe Sides, as alſo of the Court-Walls, 
which. make the Entrance to the Houle, and 


ſo down to the Stables, of all which by and 


by ; ſo-that the breadth of each Kitchen-Gar- 


den will be at leaſt Ore hundred and twenty 


Paces z and for depth, niore or leſs, as it ſhall 


ſeem good, there being Ont-let enough and 
to ſpare oat ot the Space or Ground we at 
firſt alow'd, which was half a Mile every 
way tor the Buildings and their Appurtenan= 


£5, 
I would have the Kitchen-Gatden likewiſe 


tb be divided inro ſeveral Apartments, not as 
the Plea(ure-Garden, by Aſcents and different 


Orn:ments, but by ranging or diſtributing 
the H-rbs, which may ſerve the Occafions of 
the Kitchen, . according to their ſeveral Uſes : 
Odoriferous Herbs, with ſuch as are fit for the 
Pot, or the Dittillatory ſhould be in one 


quarter, as Thyme of all forts, Wariter-ſ#- 


youry,, Varjerum ot all ſorts. Sctrels, BOUr= 
loſs; or Langne-de-Benf, Borrage , Orach; 
Bloodwort, Cumtry, Spinage, Leeks, Onions, 
Garlick, Parſley, Vio'ets, Hyifop, Stxchas Muſ- 
tovy,Sweed-Moudlin, Southern-wood Fenne'; 


. Baum, Anzelico, Lavender,Organy, or Penny - 
Toyal, Beets of all ſorts, &c. Another Quatter 


of the Garden ſhould be for Roots : : as Cat- 


fot, Scorronera, Radiſhes, Romaluccio, Horſe- 
Hadith, ; Parſnips, Skirrets, &c. For as for Tur- 


& 1 Nips, 
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_ nips, Potato's, Jetuſalem-Artichokes, and the 
like, they are a wild ſort of Fare, and may 
do well enough in Common Ground : And ag 
for Beans, Peaſe, Worts,' Cabbages, and. the 


like, they will require more room than what 
we 'can-allow them'in this Place. | Hi 
— The Third Quarter of the Kitchen-Garden 
I would have affign'd' for Sallad-Herbs , as 
Lettices of all ſorts, Chervil, Burnet, Chiyex, 
Endive, Spinage,Alifanders, Sweet-Baſil, Ram- 
pions, Rocket, Cellery, Sage, Corn-Salad, Puf- 
fland , Cucumbers, Garden-Creſs , - Indian- 
Creſs, &c. not forgetting ſuch things as ſerye 
for Seaſoning of Diſhes, and our Ragouſy, 
as Garlick., Roccombol, Eſchalot, @&c.;; 
— Thelaſt Quarter of our Garden, let it be for 
Aſparagus, Cole-Flowers, Brocoli , Dutch- 
Savoys, Muskmelons, Artichoaks , Kidney- 
Beans, e*c. and up and down the Beds | 
there be planted ſuch common Flowers as may 
{ſerve for Garniture or Shew ; as Columbine, 


Star-wort,, Flos-Solis , Holy-oaks , common 


Carnations, Pinks, Lilies, Gilliflowers, &c. 
As likewiſe let there be Provifion made 1n eve- 
ry Quarter for Phyſfick-Herbs : And likewiſe 
in the Kitchen-Garden, or near 1t, let there be 
a large Recepticle of Water; in or. neat 
which let there bea quantity of rotten Horſe- 
Dung, or Pigeons-Dung, to ſoak , which, 
after it has been heated by the Sun for ſome 
time, may ſerve the Occafions.of the Garden. 


Likewiſe, let there be Stores or Magazines to Þ| © 


all the Gardens, or a Compoſt of rotten Dung,  -: 
| whethet I '> 
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whether of Horſe or Sheep, with Lime di- 
ſoreetly us'd, ſome Aſhes, the Earth of rottin 
Wood, the Duſt or Powder of old Wythies, 
and the like z -which, after-it has been well 
temper'd together, and thoroughly digeſted, 
(which will not, be under a Year or two.) it 
will be ſtill at hand to ſerve the Seed-Plotsg: 
and''other Occaſions of the Garden : And this 
fort of 'Compoſt will not be very apt to breed 


' Weeds, eſpecially if the Pots or Sced-Plots 


pj ponder with the Earth iu the bollow of 
old Free finely fifted. 

i'"Likewiſe in ſome; convenient Place without 
the Kitchen-Garden,-' there ought to be"fame 


Provifion made for Cherry-Trees, Plum- 


Trees, Filbirds, Walnuts, Quinces, Mulber- 


"ries, with the like 3 as alſo for Goole-berrics, 


Ras-berries, Currans, Straw-berries, &c. The 
Walls of all the Kitchen- Garden to be planted 
with Vines, and a!l forts of Wall-Fruit. There 
muſt be likewiſe a Plantation or Nurſery. All 
which, wich many other. things of this Na- 
ture, are to be left to the Care and Confide- 
ration of the Gardeners, who ought to have 
their Lodges near the Walls, and over-looking 


/\the ſeveral Gardens, with Poſtern or Privy- 
"Doors into them, and good Maſtiff-Bitches to 
*guard them. 


'As'for Vineyards, I account them a ſuper- 


'\flgons Curioſity ;, for they will never come 


Tto much; unleG it be in a Soil, or Rifing- 
"Ground, near ſome great River, where the 
© Beams: of the Sun refleting from the ſmooth 


eR0IþCs (1s RX 3 Surface 


Surface of the Water againſt the neighbonrx- 
ing Banks, may contribute ſomething poſſibly, 
pany in a hot Seaſon, to the Maturation 
of the Grapes. | Beſides, that in the Model T 
here propoſe, there is Wall-room ſufficient 
to make a conſiderable quantity of Wine, 
There is one thing farther to be regarded ji 
the Pleaſure-Garden, which is, to have Seats 
within the Walls on every ſide, in the nature 
of Vaults or Summer-Houſes, finely paved; 


with Arch-work, and ſome little riſe by Steps 


by which means ſuch as walk may eaſe them- 
ſelves, and enjoy either the Sun or the Shade, 
and be ſecurd from the Annoyance of Winds 
and Rains, at all Seaſons of the Day and of 
the Year. And thus much may ſuffice for q 
rade Draught of the Gardens. my 
 'Wearenow in the Jaſt place to conſider of 
other Buildings, as Stables, Coach-Honſes, as 
alſo of the Caurts or Approaches to this Coun» 
try-Houſe. The Courts tlten lealing to the 
Front aught to' be two at leaſt ; the Figure 
or Form of them, whether ſquare or oval,may 
be left to Fancy, The Firſt or Outward-Court 
of Approach Vught to be eighty Paces 1n thg 
ſides at lcaſt, with proportionable Gates of 


Grate-work, Walks, &c. * The Walls to be 


lanted with Philirea's, and at the Entrance 


wo ftately Pyramids of forty Foot high» at 
leaſt, with Angels or gilded Balls on the top, 
and within the Gatg a convenient Lodge for 
the Porter 1 in the midſt of the Graſs-Plots 
he ſecond Contt would require be 
Eds bb bl L - 9 * 
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be of the ſame wideneſs, but not of the ſame 
depth,” but rather ſomething leis than the for- 
mer, and: to be aſcended by Steps or De-_ 
grees ; at the Entrance, the Arms and Atchieve- 
mentz of the Family, with their Supporters, 
or ſome Figures of Gigantick Form. In the 
mid({t of the Parterregs on either hand, Foun- 
tains, if there be ſufficient Store of Water, 
with Cypreſs - Trees round the Borders. 
Through this Court we are to aſcend by De- 
grees or Stairs into the Dwelling-Houſe ; but 
the Form and Figure of {uch Stairs is to be left 
tothe Architect. On the ſides of the Inner- 
Court a Terras would be very proper, and 
the Walls on the Top or Creſt may be adorn'd 
with Flower-Po:s, little Pyramids, Anticks, 
and the like. 

Next, for the Stables they are to be two, 
anſwerable to the two Apartments of the 
Houſe, and they are. to be plac'd at about 
twenty Paces diſtance from the ends of the 
firſt Court Walls, that there mi1y be ſufficient 
room for Teams to go to the back-ſides of the 
Apartments, to {ſerve the O-cafions of the 
Houſe, as I have tefore-mention'd ; which 
Entrance ſhould be of Paliſade-work. Each 
Stable ought to contain Sixty Hor.es at leaſt, 
beſides Coxch-Houtes ; over woich to be Lodg- 
ings for the Grocms, Coach-men, ard ſrch 


| Foot-men, and ther Servants as are appointed 


to attend them. Each Stable therefore will re- 
quire to have a hundred Paces, if ſingle; for 
as for double Stables, they are not graceful, 
RX 4 nor 


| por can. there be ſufficient :room' within for 


Provender, Harneſs, and other Furniture, 4 


would likewiſe have ſome Water diſchargini 
it felf: into the Ciſterns;' at the Entrances A: 


the-Stables,' as alſo within-the Stables; for 


many Uſes, in order to keep them neat: iFor 
the- Stables'to be built in a;long, ftrait:line,vig 
not ſo graceful; let each Stable then-confifk;of 
two Circles, /n- form of 'a'Greek Gamma: £114) 
thus : For in; this Poſition-or Figurethey wilb 
look like' two Piles or grand/Wings'ot- Quit? 
building, inclofing the Approach to.the Houſe) 
_ with'great State: So that the two Stableggn;) 
tending theml(elves 1n Front on either ſidethe! 
Dwelling-Houſe, ' the whole Front of 'Buitd! 
ing, vis. Stables, Dwelling-Houſe, with their: 
interjacent Paſſages, will be about Two hun-' 
dred and twenty Paces wide ; which interj1- 

cent Paſſages betwixt the Stables and the Fitſh: 
or Outward-Court Walls, 'require, T ſay, to 

be Paliiade-work; as likewiſe a long Pale or 
Rail-work of the ſame Figure and Shape, run-! 
ning acroſs from the end of one Srable t-» the 

end of the other, with dovble Gites in the 

middle, oppoſite to the Entrances of the/ 
" would be very convenient and grace- 
-. It will be convenient likewiſe for the Hovſe;* 
as alſo for Strangers; if there be apretty.neat; 


Inn built at a little diſtance from the endioft 
one Stable, and this for the Accommodation: 
af ſuch-as have recourſe to my Lord ; and-at* 
the like diſtance from the end of the other. 
SPIE: Fg oy FF Wn Oo S F Wo 
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Stable;-'a faix: Dog-Kennel, with its Appurte- 
pances and Lodings for the Keeper and HuntC. 

2: Below each/Stable Jet there bea fair Fiſh- 

ond;>for wateringithe Hories when they are 
breathf'd about the Lawns ; whichPonds ſhould 
be gracd: with Swans and other Fowl, and bes 
mg aþundantly ſupplied with the Waters run- 
ning .continally from the Fountains. of the 
Gardens and higher Grounds, will be extraor- 
dinsry -fat-from' the. Common Draughts and: 


Swill of the Houſe... I could wiſh; | confels; 


much more Fountain-Ornaments than what 


' ſpeak of in this Deſign ; but when I conſider 


the Nature: of our Climate, -we cannot be (6 
liberal this way as would otherwiſe be requi- 
red for: the Beauty of a-Novle'Sext : For the 
Froſts are long, and our Sail generally moiſt 
and weeping it the Winter ; fo that the Pipes 
will be oftentimes in diſorder, and to be open- 
ing the Ground perhaps under the very Foun- 
dations of the Building, would be a thing of | 
great Expence, Trouble, and. Hazard ; tho” it 
muſt be (aid too, that we having Lea4 in good © 


ſtore, :fuch Expences wall be leis chargeable. 


Many Fountains likewiſe in a Garden, eſpeci- 
ally.zn oor cold Region, will chill the Ground. -- 


and be a Hindrance to tke Growth of choicer © 


Plants; if the Water be” not very carefully 
conveighed nnder Ground by Pipes accuratehy- * 
ſoldred; and: of a juſt Diame.er :- Tha” fo” 
tew asaare here deſign'd, may, without diſpute, © 


beus'dand preſerv'd4 without any confiderable © 


Damage or Hazard, eſpecially when'we'con="* 


ſider 
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fider the declining Poſture of the Ground in 
all the Gardens and Courts ; by which meang 
the Current will be very Natural, and on 


Fountain: feed or ſupply another. 7 


From the Dwelling-Houſe let us, in the 
next place, take a Walk along tlie Grand A. 


venue to the Gate or Entrance of the Park, 


of which I ſpake at the beginning ; where 
mult be a Grange or Farm, with other Build- 
ings, for the Uſe and Service of our Country 
Manſion : For it cannot be imagin'd that the 
Port and Expences -of a Nobleman's Family 


can/ be ſupplied by the Clouds, tho'they drop. 


never {o much Fatneſs. And the many Arti- 
ficers-and Labourers depending upon ſuchq 
Structure, muſt of neceſfity require ſome ſuit- 
able Proviſion to be made for them alſo. This 
Deſign or Building therefore which I mention 
in the laſtplace, ought to be perfeCted in the 
Firſt; foraſmuch as before we build a Houſe 


we ought to have a Place of Accommodation 


for the Workmen and Labourers who areto 
build it: And before, any ſuch Proje& be 
thought upon, the Undertaker ought to be 
provided with a Country which does abound 
with good ſtore of Timber, as alſo with 
Stone, Lime, Ground fit -to make Brick, and 
above all, as I ſaid at the beginning; tobe 
near a Navigible River; -for without theſe 
Circumſtances, ſo great a Delign wilt fall to 
the Ground before it be bronght above 
Ground. L”; 


At 
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At” the Entrance of the Park therefore T 
would have a little Town or Village, con- 
fiſting of about thirty or torty Houſes, built or 
rk-Gate ; the Building to be low, uniform, 
and ſuitable for ſuch as'may inhabite them, as 


Carpenters, Maſons, Plaiſterers, a Glaſier and, 


lommer, Smiths, as Lock-imith, Gun-ſmith, 
and for Tools and Implements of Husbandry, 
7” Wheelwright, Sadler, Taylor, Shooe-ma- 
ker, Mercer or Chandler, a Butcher 3 in a 


word; forall forts of Artificers and Labou- 


rers, which any Nobletnan's Houſe can ſtand 
in need of. - Some perhaps may think it to be 


j —Þ in one ſtreight Street, leading to- the' 
Pa 


\ 


more expedient to have ſuch Artificers inrold 


in the Number of the Domeſticks, or thoſe 
who unite in Liveries. I grant indeed. there 
ought to be an Imployment for every Fellow 
who attends upon a Nobleman, beſides that 


F eating and drinking, and waiting upon: 


his Lord now and then at the tail of a Coach : 


For there is no greater Bane to a Nobleman 


than to have a Troop of unprofitable, idle 
Fobcocks, .or Rogues always at his Heels; for 
* fach being never. inur'd to Labour, or Buli- 
nefs, when once they are purg'd out of the 
Family, betake themſelves to Gaming, Ae- 


. honſe-keeping, ſharking, or padding upon 


the Road, or perhaps have the Honour to be 
knock'd on the Head in Soldiers Coats. Such 
Servants as theſe were the Dogs who devour'd 
AFeon: Let them b2 imploy'd therefore 
10 the Gardens , in the Ki:chens , Stables , 

fr Sg nd? Jen es wa 
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and about the Game : For as for Artihcers, if 


hey be not ina ſettled Eſtate; ſuch as that of 


Marriage, or of Houle-keepers, they will ups 
on every turn be taking a rambling Frisk, and 
leave their Lord in the lurch. The beft wa 
therefore is, to ſettle them in a Village, as 
bave deſcrib'd, where they may have q com 
fortable Subfiſtence with their Wives and Chil: 
dren, and bealways at hand to ſerve their Pa: 
tron's Occafions, and to confer with'one'ano! 
ther upon the. common Concerns-of the'F 
mily they depend on, living in a providem 
induſtrious, and. reputable ' manner ; and to 
this End I, would not by any means have'an 
Inn or Ale-houfe in any ſuch our Village ; for 
this will ſoon tempt them to Idlenels and 
Waſt : And if they were once in two Yeats 


to be_rigg'd ont in a Livery, *twould add 


Splendour to their Lord, and be an Engage- 
ment. on them to ſtick to his Service, © * 
In the midſt of the Street I am now ſpeak- 
ing of, I would have two other Buildings on 
either ſide, running out in form of a Croſs, 
viz. a Grauge or Farm on tae one fide, and 
on. the other an Hoſpital, with a neat Church 
or Chapel, that ſo my Lord might remember, 
as he receives Bleſſings on the one hand, it}s 
his Duty to repay ſomething to God Almighty 
on the other. SOS 
The Grange: or Farm-Houſe ſhonld-have 


three ſides of building, and 'the fourth, fide 


open towards the ſtreet. I would have' the 
Farm to Conſfiſt of Six Teems and C 
| —_- © quently 
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nently twelve Men, Servarits belides a Head 
Bayliff or Steward to Oyerſee them, and to 
&p an Account of all the Productions of 
he Farm, and how deliverd out. In this 
range there muſt be, all Conveniencies for 
Maultery, Dairy, Brewing and Baking : For 
from hence all my Noblemamw's Proviſions 


—_ 


' mult come as the Occaſions of the houſe ſball 


require, for to encumber a Palace herewith 
would be an Intalerable Annoyance. Beſides 


| Herds and Plowmen there muſt be a ſafficient 


Number of Servants likewiſe. for the Dairy, 
for Brewing, for Bakivg and for other occafi- 
ons of the Grange, at the leaſt eight. Females, 
over which *twere convenient there ſhould be 
anAncient Matron of Honeſty aud Experience 
appointed,.and to: Govern theſe Aﬀairs. The 
whole Number of ſuch Servants then cannot 
be leſs then Twenty five : All the Men Ser- 
vants to lie two and two in one common 
Room, near whom the Head-Baylif, or Ste- 
ward rather, .ought to have a fitting Lodging 
with a Room to keep his Accounts. The up- 
per Rooms of the Grange to be for Grana- 
ries, Maulting Rooms and other Store-Houſes 
with -. thorough Lights: Behind the Farm- 
Houſe, muſt lie the Stable and Out-Houſes 
rang din a Convenient Order, tozether with * 
a large Dove-Houſe,and Ponds for tame Fowl, 
and tor the occaſions of Cattie. 

.... AS for Orchards or Plaſitutions of Fruit- 
Trees, having ſpoken already to this point, 
.F ſhall only hint, chat it the Soil were pro- 
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ted in long Walks, .as it is in Normandy; for 
this looks much more ſuitable to the Grandeur 
of a Noble Seat, tho' I fear ſuch Trees ij 
our Country would not be very gprolpero 
as being too much expogd to the weather: 


However, 'if Fruit Trees be not planted; 


*would b& very Convenient and Ofnamen- 
tal to have ſach Walks in length and Croſs: 
ways, of Lime-Trees, Elms, Oaks, and the 
| like: For to ſee the Campain without Gar- 
niture would look a little too bald, and' to 
have it choakt up with little Encloſures would 


look too Yeoman-like, and would be a diſtar: 


bance to Recreations of the Field, as Hawk: 
ing and Hunting, and be ſtoppage alſo to 
the wholſome Air, and to the Proipedt of 
the remoter Countrys. A 
There muſt likewiſe be ſtore of Fiſh-Pondg: 
For there will be ſufficient Water for theſe, 
running daily from the Gardens and Offices of 
the Palace and the Ground about it. The Filh- 
Ponds muſt be deſign'd one below another, 
ſome for ſtews, ſome for feeding, and ſome 
for ſpawning. The Spawning-Pools muſt te 
but little, and every Three years New ones to 
be madein anothet place : For in a little piece 
of Ground freſhly broke up, Fiſh will mut- 
tiply prodigiouſly for the Firſt year, the 
next year leſs, and in the third year the 
Spawning-Pool w1!l be good for hitle, the 
ſtrength and Nutritive Virtue of the freſh 
Earth being ſpent. PER. 
Amonyg(t 


r for it, I would have the Fruit-Trets plans 
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.. Among(t our Pools, I would have one f 
fg tor Pikes; for 'tis .an excellent Fiſh, 

deftructive of : the other Fry, nar apt 
to thrive in a Pond unleſs fed with a good 
Current. Carps, Tench, Perch, Roch and 
Gudgeons ſhould be the main Stock of our 
Pools ; and. one Caution ought to be given 
' viz. Never to break the-Ice in caſe of a ſe- 
vere Froſt, which Thing fndeed is Contrary 
to. the Common Practice: For 1 found by 
Experience, that 1n the year 1683 ( one of 
the ſevercſt for Froſt we have ever known 
in Ezgland ) that all my Filth died in-thoſe 
Ponds where 1 trake the Ice, only 1n a lit- 
tle Pool or Pit which I took no care -of, 
believing it to be frozen to the Bottom, there 
the Fifth .all efcap'd and grew Extraordinary : : 
\ The Reaſon for their /Growth was the ſame 
with that for there Preſervation : For as I 
conceive, there are many nitrous patticles or 
kinds of ſpirits iſſuing continually through 
the Body of the Earth, from which nitrons 
Exhalations or Atoms all Things derive a 
ſeminal virtue, and have there accretion ;- {o 
that the Rigorous Seaſon ſealing up all the 
| Exterionr Paſſiges and Pores of the Farth, 
and covering the Water too with a thick 
coat of Ice, impenetrable by the Air, and 
through which ſuch Exhalations cannot paſs, 
the Fiſh by this means receive much more 
Nouriſhment than at other Times, the Bot- 
toms and Sides of the Pool which lie under 
the Ice being tree to admit of ſuch perfpir:ti- 
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Wh are found it, the Notthern Seas in muck 
greater Numbers and of 'a_ larger Bulk than. 
im the Southern.” *And truly 1- can avyerr. i 
upon my own Experience, that after the*- 
vere Wintet before-mention'd, *when, the 1c 


was thaw'd, I took out.of my Pools Cars: 
big with Spawn ſome14 ſore 16 Inches. lohg, 
which the Summer Þefore_ wete, ridt *ab@yee., 
5 knches in length; ſo that they grew; z0.of+ 
x1 Inches, or Vetter, in Eight. Months Thace,: 
which coul 35 from nothing but” ths: 
Extremity of the Cold. The Reafon why. 
Fiſh torn. up their Bellies and die updbnth 
breaking ot a Pool, .is this: When i3.hoſs 5. 
made in the Ice, the compreſs d' Water-flow$- 
out thereat in a full Stream of Gulh : This 


[6 


-” 


Motion of the'Water upon the Inlet of freſh. 


Air draws the Fiſh to the breach fron gnt,of... 
there Banks or Holds where they lay be a 
tho” tyuch "incommoJed, for. want” of Ain... 
which. the cloſeneſs of the ſurface weyld nat. . 


- Underſtand too well, and the leſs the hole, 
is 
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is ſoa] 3 but turn and wind his-hand 
9 *;" th "greate will be the crowd. of Fiſh 

fit It, and. cc equently they will fall 

bre eafily within the Clutches of ſuch Fiſh- 
Monpers. ” There's no Expedient therefore 
wereer than, not to break the Ice at all in. 
( bf an extraordinary Froſt. As for other, 
bfervations relating to a Farm, they have 
| breifly "glanc'd. upon in the foregoing; 


"From the: Grange or Farm-Houſe, let us 
Bp 'over the way towards the Church or 
Soſpiral': let the Hoſpital then conſiſt of two. 
des, one for Mainrd or Aged Men,. whe- 
- 5h r Widowers or ſuch as were never Married : 


circumſtances, whether Virgins or Widows; 
for married Couples will never accord with 
the Orders of a Publick Hoſpital. Let there 
be” ' Chambers for Twelve Men and for- as 
Women their Cells to te on. the 
 Ground-Floor, let each Cell conſiſt of Two 
little Rooms with convenient Out-let and a 
little Garden. ' On each fide of the Hoſpital 
et there. be a little | Refeftory where they 
ſult Fat in a Collegiate way, with 2 Com- 
mon Kitchen - and Cellar to each, fide, like- 
wiſe All to be manag'd by the care of fome 
ag! decay'd Gentlewoman or Matron. with 
r- Servants, which Matron or Governeſs 
uo” is to have convenient Lodgings and 
Maintenance for lier Care and Labour. 


other ſide for Women under the fame. 
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'At the upper Side and in the Front of this Hof. 

pil, vat ot fore convenient diſtance from il 

there be a little Church '6r Chapel,” 'competearty* 
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Pro F, 
for his Support,'by the Favour and Authority of the 


- Biſhop, or in caſe it ſhonſd be an ImpropriationCF 
generally it happens in' all the 'Capital Mannoury 
of great 'Noblemen ) it would be inthe Power, 
I may ſay it would be the Duty, of ſuch'a Patron to 
make all ſuitable Proviſion, annexing the Parſonage 
to ſuch a_ Chnrch. | | Rp 
As for making ſuch' a Village to be a Market 
Town'or to have the benefit of Fairs, 1 do not 
much approve of it + Such a Defign indeed woald 
draw more concourſe of People, but withall *twould 
make the place more noiſie and dirty, and divert the 
Inhabitants from attending the- Service of | their 
Soul, however it might tend to their own prirele 
Profits and Advantage : For ſo it 'is, that 1. would 
have all the' Families of this little Village to be 
maintain'd by thier Labour in'the \ oh brag 
Services of him ' to 'whom - they do. belong, who 
likewiſe, as fuch Artificers or Labourers do decay 
in Age and Fortune, may diſpoſe of them into bis 
- = there to end there days in Piety and 
eace. CERES  abracg 


Thus 
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ion, will ſtand together in ſome tolerable Figure, 
es ge Expetation as to. the Wee 06 
{Tis True, all Countrys do not affordus the Na- 
cal Advantages for. ſuch g Seat, as I have now 
Icrib'd ; nor indeed are-there many Perſons to be 
bond who have ſuch a largneſs of Mind , and For- 
tone 'as to undertake and finiſh a Deſign of ſuch ex- 


Foe., However, ſome: their are, who as there 
a an 5 lie without the ſtreighter limits of Anxi- 


y and; Care, ſo are they privileg'd from the Vex- 
ions of a Buſie Life, and have therefore Means 
and Leiſure in ſome meaſure or other to employ 
their Time, and to. ſpend their days atnidſt the 
Enjoyments . of Retreat. * 

-- What is faid in this kind is not to be underſtood 
Ig Juſtification of thoſe who abandon themſelyes to 
alupine and ſleepy.courſe of life; tetiring to their 
Country-Houſes as to a. Seraglio, where they paſs 
' | their Time in all manner of Senſuality, or Beaſtiality 
tather, as did Sardanapalas of old,and Tiberius in the 

Iſle of. Copigs, ſheltring their enormous Luſts from 
the Obſervation of the World under the Maſque of 
aſcqueſter'd life. No, no; ſuch Brutes havealways 
mer with their Rewards, feeding and fatning within 
their-Stys in order only to their Slaughter : The 
True deſign then of ſuch Places of Pleaſure and Re- 
freat is. to ſweeten the Fatigues both of the Body 
and of the Mind, and to recover us to' our former 
Bent of Duty, which is but in ſome nieaſure to re- 
tore Man to his loſt Station : For God doubtleſs 
; Y 2 would 
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1d never haye placed bim ina radiſe/hiad nota 

billy .of Pp Pleaſure been een Conſiſtent with hoceniepy | 
rikich being once fofteited, ts” arvite wnes 

gft che Fborks af bins vere to beNis'Pd) 
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; Sloman, after he” had” Guile ſtately 

19.with. ards, \ | Th Horn: 

.ith . othe rnaments a randein- 

$ ys, Eccleſe 2, "That a allthis" Gr "vo 
Ereh then wheti fad vider *the eondua- of Wit. 


99m vhick, hems. plainly! that the greateſtSp 
| 29d ha are dl vinely infpir's, may feek* con 
= emporal Bleſſings, tho? with Satommy too 

Remember that all ſh Delights are Vanity 
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-Sorne du who are Yori to great © Forrogld > 
- Dot have thoſe Qualif cations which'may recomaith 
them, to Publick,Employments, or Offices: of *Stute: 
They may want an Infinuating Addreſs Heat of ii 
rit, Boldneſs, or perhaps a ready and refit'd; Ci 
city to underſtand Iatrigves, and to turnand! f 
through all the Labyrinths of a Coutt: Or ifthe; 
te. duly qualified, they may have'perhaps' morefts- 
dence Mon to hazard the Fortunes they-were born 
| 9. A 448 the lippery Chances of- a State- ſytereſfjor 
Ir. Unconſtant Favours of a Prince whomay 
Mon elf le the Sport poſſibly of Fortune:'or per: 
Arparars, o they be never ſo happy'in' the'Air of || | 
a. Court, My may. ſtill "be obnoxious 70/populir || :1: 
Viſzults: which generally prove fatal ' They'indecd || '-- 
vho have little to loſe 'may Venture;'and poſſibly 
make, there Fortunes: Bur '0ne born to a-flovriſh- 
_ _ ing Efare, can rarely improve his Fortune this way, 
but;afrer all. his Travels and' Services" is in a'very 
fair _Poſt 'of waſting it. How many are 'there of 


"theſe ſeeming-happy Darlings,both Princes and. = i 
je '9 1; 
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ie Time are n0-1eſs. vigilant'.t6 return! the Jike 
KindueGinto'theiriown:Boſoms; Whereas a Npble- 
7mag:or::3 Gentleman. in his Coyntty-Houſe has 'all - 
-within his Territory, at .his Command, and io ſab- 
jeRion either ro his Courteſie or. Power. He wants 
y- | {no Pleaſure 'which Man..can reaſonably propoſe. 
ds | His'Enjoyments are without, Competition or Jea- 
+ | - Joufie;--andfuch as advance the Health of his Body 
- U a8 well as the Content of his Mind; He lies qur 
- | of fight :of thoſe | niore Expenſive Temptations to 
d | Which: a- City-Converſatian is .Obgoxiovs, ' and in 
5 | --Niew- thereof lets the Overflowings, of his Eſtate 
- | -ſpread-it ſelf: in a landable Hoſpizality, by , which 
0 'he creates to himſelf a firm Intereſt inthe AMaions 
x | of his Country, which will. be always at hand ro 
5 | ſecond bim upon occaſion.. Beſides ; it looks great 
r- | 4n 2-Man,:agd carries ſomething of a_ divige Cla- 
of | © raQer ſtamprt upon. it,.to be able to frame a Build- 
fr | ::18g-after he Idea he bas within himſelf ; that.is, 
d || '--t©: beable to givea durable Exiſtence to ſomethins 
is | Which was--not. before, and to adorn it with all the 
b- | - Graces of Symmetry and Beauty. as 
y, | '--+ Ahd rf he be a Man of a Contemplative Genius, 
ry | /-the $eat:of his. Houſe cannot but ſuggeſt manlike 
of | '- Thoughts. - 'Fhe ſame Eminence of Ground which 
b- | © diplays:the Beanties of the Earth by day entertains 
my Y 3 bim 
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CEASE? 


cxtfivar Cyrrent: ofa. Fountain. or. ” Rivolet mult 


-tifxQory and tranſitory, the Mind: is .yet. capable 


taiorhent in ; another- Region. 206.308 
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im with a. mach- jorge and more beautiful Pro- 
Soi of thy Heavens by night, which may. diret 
tas [defires towards: a | more. glorious and mare. ;] 
ſing Mauſion::! The Variety..of Flowers heaytz 
and bar with which his Gardens .are adorg! 
opegin fangs c04-OPURE one after anothe 
molt -dim-of the fading ſtat of Fartl 
"Pihatirres, of the-#raijty of life,and of the ſucceed 
ing:Generations. towhich-he, mult' give place. 1 


-mind'hin of. the Flux of , Time, which never rety 9 
-nor-:xauſes..2o'run-on; till. it.ends 11 nlty 
TEE he find Faſtidiouſnels 2 ; Fruxtion, ft 
ppens uſually jn-the-greateſt. Pleaſores (thoſe Fd 

get: the. Mind). he may. then;recolle& þ 
felt and think, That fince ſuch,Bleafures. are 


-of Taithet yEnjoyments more, durable _and finc 
which ſince it oamnotimeet with amidſt earthly; 
wittiſements, it muſt! look for A. plentiful | Ediet- 
ys this Conſideration, doubtleſs, "twas that 
- brave Men, <efpeciafly of the. middle Agg: 

h Condemrrd as it was for-Blindgefs and Supyt- 
) did voluntarily exchange the Pomp aft 
deur of Life for the ſureſt and _chaſt Delightyg| 


Kio 


Rene: and even at this day we, may : abſciye 
"how the moſt rigid 'Orders of the, Monaſtick S$tate 


or: Inſtitution, do ſweeten all :their Seyerities with 
the calm and Innocent Refreſhments of a Gardga. 
So- that the little Partitions -of a Carthuſian's Gall 


may yield-as much Pleaſure.and Content to a ver- 


ruous' Mind as the Stupendious.: Fabricks, ,of the 
Lowre and the Eſcurial : For to ſpeak truly, when 
we converſe daily with Noble Structnres, ,our Ad- 
miration becomes leſs by Acquaintance ; ſo that *tis 
not their Greatneſs but their Order. "which does 


raviſh the Thought ; which{Beauty of Order may. be 


found 
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bE. in a little Model, as well as in the Volnmi- 
*nous Contrivancesof "Art.'” The little Wren hzs 


--{v-pre bty curions N "proportiohable tots, 
and''Nat o* humbly ©bnilt.-yet is'it fratti'd 


wit Po yn AP KEnee,* rhaps "with more then | 
«phat of the” on oh the Bk Rocks, and on the 1 
*."L'OP \ untains bordering ott the Clouds. 4 
'P Ie. eſt defign'd | Houſe: neatly kept, and | 
| 4 i n 2 200d Air ant a dry Soil: as likewiſe on 
the" ſide of "a Hill; Rel A ty Wood or Grove 
Nr hes it, aſd C'S: rerty ing 5 of runniog 'Stream 
before it, ma) rd inf nite delight to one who 
muy carry a | 


Jen or Soul noder the 
*Circumftances of 'a'narrow Fortune. The” Neigh- 
boring Wood, as "it yields him*Foel apat & ihe 
Veveritſcs of” 'Winter, defends ds him from"'t a A 
on Storth and Blaſt ; ſo does if relieve hint by ts 
f "Sh = againſt the ſcorching Sun 'in" Summer, and is 
' Ken .as 2 continual Aviary, The ſweet Stream 
| ing by a mor or ſerves not only the occaſions 
ing amongſt the Pebbles makes 
'8/ ys Wy Beck ling ' noiſe altogether as pleaſing, 
*tho* not-fo thundering, as that” of the Girapdela. 
| The Induſtry and Working of his little Bees, their 
| Elaborate Cells, with their conſtant Intercourſe, may 
be as much Diverſion to him, as it may be to the 
rag prince living to have the conſtant Viſit of 
riends with their numerous Trains about the 
Gates of his Palace. . A Perſon of ſuch an humble 
but advantageous Poſt is at no expence nor-labour 
to ſuck in the wholſome Air; it comes into -his 
_dcors freely, and of its own accord. The neigh- 
bouring Banks and Thickets yield him ſweet ſmel- # 
ling Flowers and Turfs ſuitable to the ſeveral ſea- 
ſons of the year, and for the ſervice of Nature : 
His little Flocks of Sheep, with other ſach like Ani- 
mals, requite his Care with conſtant ſupplies of 
Food and Raiment : All which and many other De- 
a ' Lghes 
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| "0-64 attend him conſtantly without charge and - 
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e too luſcious: Th fulſome ;' like as we : 
Muſick, which b 57 ould. quickly bd were px 
here and there artificially inter- 
mixt, to [0h the Hearers Attention, who would 
ſoon. be cloy'd and ſleepy with the continual Har-. 
monings, of Concords. But be it what it will 
"one of theſe two Things is certain ; for the” Noi 
and Entertainment of rhe City muſt ither be grate- 
fur or diſpteafing; if grateful, *ewilkiſo-fatisfaQtory 
to abide a while with it ; if diſplea our return 
Go the Country will give vs more ent then be- 
ore. 
_- The City then in which I purpoſe to wander a 
ltele, *is the Metropolis of this Kingdom, which in 
many. ; reſpes m hallenge a Parity with, if not 
the Precedence "offiny City in Europe, I not 
make a large Diſcyprie of it, by recounting its An- 
tiquity 
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the Royal Caſtle at Waiſer is one. © h *malt. ſit- 
Þerb Fabric cks which can any We be erty, She” 
her in Far of the Beduty and Greatneſs of 
Rl vilding, 0 r.its noble and lofty Scituation. - ' 
re noo) 20 this, the Roads leading to this City 
are 7h VE elly, Rreight, large and level, and firm 
and inooth at the Bottom, and yet the Fielits an 
Meadows 5 cfGon bordering are moſt Fat anid'Lux- 
urianta Thing we ſhall very rarely meet with:For the . 
Ticheſt Countries are generally the moſt Dirty ;.and 
indeed the Contitry about. London, were it; other 
then what it is, "twere impoſſible ſuch a conſtant 
intercourſe of Horſes and Carriages ſhould long con- 
tinue. 
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ar { 46 v k. LIC Lo Nor þbe F, 64 of en, 7 ens, "all 
PIERLANL, oh ! | t gal EO - OVEI-Tr : 
ex, thoſe who walk vtider- the, 
wveniencies of the "Sul; aid 6f the 
Tomy xdious for the'T hab "a 
take a View of ae Fo "a0 
%Yy Has way. © EST DIGG) 
the World can ſhew 46 
Fy No Y fir large, {o beaqriful; and 
2Harl Ng it oes abound with curious ak 
ink fr St. Famer $ Park, thofe"of, the Inns" bf 
b, and others, belides the many Gardens nd 
ertainments of the River. ?Tis beaotifieq with 
Boy F Role Structures ; the ſtipendoys Fabrick of 
'SE Pau 5 the Royal Exchange, the PHlar>near*the 
Bridge, as alſo 'the , Bridge it =, Foperher: with 
We Iminſter- Abbey, and he Halla cjoyniog, and ma- 
Nn "otlier Monuments are bf thit G! zd Soli- 
"aity,. 28, will nor. eahly be ont-fac'd' by Time.*” The 
"Town: -houſe, as alfo the ſeveral Halls or* "Cones 
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Pravifions in the ED oe Bn by which, 


ble 1 raders wr vaſt Eſtates quickly, and are . 


not Poyſon-*cm. ; I fay, theſe and ſuch like Diſorders 


| 50 many. Bal loconyeniencies, I mean the burning 
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2405 -.. Viatners,'. Vicuallers, Ale-houſe- 
. Coffee-Merchants, with ſuch like Irreputa- 


od. dy. thoſe who' frequent there Houſes with 
of. Condeſcenſion = Courteſie, upon hopes 
; _ of being farour'd with ſomething which may 


would take up too much Time to reflect upon, only 
I muſt, with my-Readers Patience crave leave to en- 
large 2/little upon one, which if redreſsd would 
extreamly Contribute to the Benefit and Beauty of 
- this Gity ;, and if continu'd, will till leave it expos'd 


of. Sea=Coal. 

” This indeed is that one great Nuiſance which. ſul- 
co 27 the Beauties of this City, being ſuch' as may 
+ bp. ſeen, felt, ſmelt, and waſted at ſome Miles di- 

"Hance, fo obvious. is it to all our Senſes : This is 
.;that, which. makes all.the Entrances into this City 
- £9 be ſo noiſome., - The great Heaps, or Mountains 
> LOHELs of .Cole-Dult, vpou the leaſt puff of. Wind 
; C like 


tharna Id "Gap -a+ Pied,” and 
wu Belly almoſt in this" 
und, and be /as LT 


{ tink: to take the lect Fins , 


Tu) Wer ck their Luogs this Sulphvroys Linking 
Powder, ſttong enough to provoke bas ur 


falYa.iato an: Apoplen, "From. whence comes 2 hoſe ; 
Rheams,. qu ep Conſumptions, which fo Hs” 
niverſally. af [ohabitants- of this Place, eſpe- | 
cially ſach as have-not. been accuſtomed to ſo groſs 
an Air, - 
And: {uch truly.is the Corroding Quality of this 

Smoak,. that--the, hardeſt Things in Forare, or 

made. by. Art,. cannot reſiſt it, witneſs Bars and 
Caſenjents: of Windows, the Balconeys, With all 
ſorts of ſron-work, which though never fo well 
Oil'd and: Poliſh'd, will in a few Years become Ext- 
en-and. Mouldrin with Ruſt, and muſt after a. ſhort 
Time be-renew'd to become freſh Fiel for this' all-" 
devouring,Smoak.. ' The Stones themſelves rug the © 
ſame Fate, witneſs St. Peters in Weſtminſter, = | 
Buildings in the. Strand, as .Sommerſet-Houſe, | the | 
Savoy,” the New- Exchange, Northamberland- Houſe, | 
with the more Ancient Buildings of White-Hall, | 
all: which. are eaten away, peed and fley'd 'as | | 
may ſay to. the very Bones by this hbelliſh and ſub- 
terraneous Flume. The vaſt Number of Coal-duft 
Carts 
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trottiog.9p. and 9d tops te Fomn, pores 
in. the; Streets, Ferry ;walk 


; along NRF; Date 
take of freely gnd pecloome, the Ctreets 
the-overplus x. by- which means: they-become mo 
intolerable Dirty-upon: the) leaſt ſhowre: of Rain; 
and. as much ,plagu'd-with--Duſb in dry: Weather : 
From. whence it is, that the. Gomplexions of Men! 
and.. Women too, if they; do; not waſh nn daub, 
arg ſoon; tarniſh'd 'and-become $ooty... 

2Fwere QndleG/ to reckon 'up'/all the Miſchiefs | 
which ;Houſes ſuffer -hereby in their - Furniture, - 
their. ;Plate, their Braſs andl- Pewter, their Glaſs, 
with what: oever is folid and refin'd,” all which are- 
Corr! by it, A-Bed of Fourſcore: or-one Hun«: 
dred- + 'Price,. after: a dozen Years or 1o,. 
mult; be laid. aſide as ſullied by the Smoak, which 
in-1the Country might have : preſerv'd freſh, 
and in its Primitive Luſtre for many Apes, | All 
ſorts :of - Hangings, eſpecially Tapeſtry,:arein a 
few Years totally defil'd by it, loſing their Bean- 
ty, and ſtinking richly into the Bargain, as maybe 
ſeen' or ſmelt, rather in all the Hangings almoſt 
of Ordinary Houſes: -Hence it is, that of latter 
Years they chooſe rather to make uſe of Wainſcor 
to line: their Walls with, though this: too; is 
quickly found to looſe its Beauty, All Gildings, 
Pictures, Utenſils; in a Word, all manner of 
Furgiture whatſoever, though never ſo great Care 
be | usd;/- do - ſuffer extreamly by this Tartanous 
Smoak, as do alſo all Private Perſons, thoſe eſpe- 
cially of better Faſhion, in- their- Apparels {6 
that Hats, Lionen; Perriwigs, Wearing-Cloaths, 
Silks,.. with-/all. Things of | this Nature ' preſently 
turg Ruſſet, and looſe their Gloſs and Beauty. | 
Nay fo piercing is-this ſmoak, that'it works it 
ſelf: berwixt-the joints of Bricks, and eats ont"the 
Mortar ; fo- that what -was Freſh and won 
We 


this famptuon 


. . 


the glorious Fabrick of St. PauPs ow " f i þ-ts * 


or Two, look old and diſcolonr'd rom oi3 1 


and: 'may- ſuffer perhaps as , mach dammage/by 
the:Smoak,/ as the former- Temple did--By' the 
Fire. + For "is impoſſible but chagnel'd Pillars-with 
ſo-much- Carving; 4s is about the Corniſh and Pors 
ches of 'this. Church, ſhould be furr'd and footy by 
the _—_ ſticking "to fit, 'and- in Ft time de 
defac w ACCount- PS 1t might | 
have been nant convenient, Bc the” Outſide of 
s Pile had been of a plainer mould. 
Fe. Air of theCirygely of —_ = ” is, that the 
[3 4 7208 y In inter tune, is 
"= —_——_— _— oe? in caſe there be go 
and eſpecially in'Froſty Weather, the City 
is Wind, with a thick Brovillard or Cloud, which 
the farce of the-Winter-Sun is not able to ſcatter: | 
ſo'thar' the: Inhabitants thereby ſuffer under a dead | 
benurmming Cold, being in a manner toraliy..de- 
ye. of the warmth and comforts of the. Day :: 
© reinedy which Diſaſter they are forc'd to make 
wore” Fires than ordinary, ſo that the more Fire 
the more Smoak ; and the more Smoak: the-. more: 
aeed of Fire; when. yet- to. them-who are. but ai 
Mile -out of Town, the. Air- is ſharp, cleat and, 
healthy, and the Sun moſt comfortable and revi-- 
ing. " Theſe 
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ccafions of fo" yaſt a_City? Next, whether ſuctita | 
flicieat Quantity may be found for; this occafion?*? 

ind Laſtly, Whether the Profit and Benefit -ari- 
from this 

he 


Exchange of Fuel; be grexter._ thin \ 
| , ammage we inay ſuffer by a" want 'of Sea» 
Sa oo 9 3 - oY 
"To underſtand; what Quantity of Fuel may be 
{ficient for -this-great Ciry,. we muſt enquire mnto 
its Bigneſs, the, Number of its Inhabitants, and the 
 Cireumſtances of the Climare..” As 'to the Bigneſs 

of London, *tis without diſpute , Greater” by” one 
Third, than-it was -before the Conflagration :*For 
.tpon' that General Deluge (as I'may ſay) -of Fire, 
ſo many - hands were employ'd in the-Repair of it, 
and fuch a confluence was there likewiſe of -Wotk- 

- men, from all quarters of the Kingdom and-fram 
abroad, that Men foo acquir'd a *deep-inſighrand 
great experience, -in_the Art of Conriving:ahd 
Building, and eyefy Carpenter- almoſt and*Brizk- 
layer” became in Undertaker. ' And when” the 
Ryins were Repair'd, that they might” keep them- 
ſaves Employ*d they made vſe of all Jnyentions 
 - Whathoever, to engage men into; farther Eabyrinths 
. of Bvilding, making ſhew every where'of 'newTom- 
«modious Contrivances, as alſo. of. Cheaper«Meviwds. 
© So that a Houſe 'how-a-days may be Bullt-at+ half 
| - fhe Expence it would have Coſt "Thirty Fears a#0. 
- Af4 ſoch an' Emulation was there and is there till 
[EE SIIY Ny t ENS ob AR b | - >. 2 Ss 
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; the City as tothe Num 


perceire many quarters of it ty be very Mi, 
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rently ceplenſbac-.-- Oo TT HT 2 ne 
..-Fhe Number of its Inhabitants” as near as may 
be gueſs?d ar, 'may amount probably to Fout'pr 
Five Hundred Thouſand, comprehending thier 
Men, Women and” Children, of which one "forth 
may bt ſyppos'd-to belong to the Covintry, "being 
Commers and Goers, and drawn thither 1 pon the 
account of Buſineſs or Pleaſure; which Number'is 
ſtill greater or lefs as the Seaſons of the Year, or vl 
Buſineſs, are more or leſs inviting, The moſt 1x-, 
_ tional way: of gueſſing at 'its Tnhabirants is from 
the Bills of Mortality, which "one week with't- 
| nother may amount - to Four” Bundred, or year- 
b? ly to Twenty | three Thonſand "and is 0, 
which in the ſpace of Twenty years C the Comin! 
meaſure of an Age) may amount, I ſay, in the'Snt T 
Total, to the- Number of Four or Five Hundred 
Thouſand. bags. 
The Number of Houſes ag'they ſtand at pre 

io the City and Precin&s of Zondon, Weſtminſter'al 
Southwark, may be” computed” to'a mount. to'Forty 
Thouſand; For as for the greater Buildings "of 
Houſes, ſuch as the Palace Royal, the Tnns of Con 
of Chancery, and ſome Noblemei's Houſes, they 
mult not here be reckoned' as ſingle Foundations of 
Houſes, fince ſome of them may contain the hy 
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his of -T wenty, Forty,,. or ;perbaps ore "Hundred 
pfivate Houſes, of. the-middle Order, ſuchias thoſe 
yhich belong td Tradeſmen orShopskeepers.”: Let 
he :Commion Nandard.. cherefore'/or- meaſure of 'a 
Rouſe be ſuch an one as contains Nine |:Chimaies, 
for where there is One, that hath more, there are 
five whiclis have, leſs z. fo-that the exceſs wiz.' of 
the zreater Houſes oil the one hand weightd: againſt 
the dceſeRt on the ether, wiz,/+the/great: Nuniber of 
ſnall Buildings: in private Allies ['and:the 'Outs 
Skirts of the City, moſt of which have not above Five 
or Six Chimnies to a- Hauſe, 1 ſay, upon ſuch an 
Allowance (as-is -here made) we may- reaſonably 
itch upon- Nine Chimaics to:be the common pro- 
ortion 'of -every/ Houſe [one” with another ;/and 
ian, the Summ Total of -the Chimnies: maybe. a- 
bout Three Hundred and Sixty Thouſand: - 
, If we allow yearly therefore to every Chimney, 
one good Load of Wood-.or Charcoal, - or -ſome- 
thing more, we ſhall find' that Zoydon will require 
about Four: Hundred Thovfand Loads: of Wood 
Jearly to ſuppiy its occaſions: And from this too 
we may makea conſiderable defalkment, when we 
Mall ' coh{der what a great Number there are of 
nets Dyets, . Hatters, -with ſuch- like Smoaky 
ccupations, - all - which require a ſtronger and 


. 


tore conftant heat, ſuch -as that of Sea-Coal-Fires: 
Which Profeſſions alſo being noyſom in themſelves 
and dangerous. £0 their Neighbours, upon- the ac- 
tout! of the many Caſualties of Fire to which they 
it more obnoxious, it would be yery ſafe and con- 
is if. they were oblig'd to Settle on the far- 
ber fide the Water,” which would very much con- 
ibute 40-the Health and Security of | the City : 
Y that upon an allowance of our Furnace-Gen- 
lemen,:£0 uſe Sea-Coal,-as alſo for the Sons of 
Vulcan, our little Forge-men and Smiths which re- - 
*þ & 2 quire 


3S3..- An Eſſay of the, Fe 1 &c. 
vire to'be-diſpersd:up-and'/:down.the Town to 
Saw neceſſary occaſions,:we.may: reaſonably believe. 
that abone-'three Hundred ::and | Fifty: Thouſand. 
good *Eoads:of Wood of :a/:Ton: to each; .Load, 
will 'be' Tofficient/ to anſier *the necbns of thi 
 Gieys | 
Tis true, a Nobleman's Houſe, and. where. there 
- much of - the Kirthen, + will require. Thirty--or 

Forty Loads of Wood, but then-we:muſt. Co der, 
tha for vne' Nobleman's -Houſe :there are; Eight.or 
Ten ſmaller Houſes:of about. Four or; Five Chimes 
nies, which-will -be_. ied with:;Foir or-Five 
Loads *commodiouſly z - that pay co bad 
ſilt ro-rhe: proportion. of-the Honſe,/ith 
of- Woot before mention'd: will: be. adficient, So 
fo-niuchothe ' rather, -becauſe- that inthe, Summer 
time moſtof the Mus: and Geutry xetire "int 
the Conntry. + - 1 | 

'Qur next Enquiry: then will be,. ;where. to in 
AFacha Quantity off Wood as is here, Pitch'd upon? 
To thisxendand parpoſe we are. to: conſider in 
Firſt» place; whiat quantity-of. Wood grows uſually 
-upon''an Acre' of Ground. An: Ace - then -of 
Coppice-Wood of abbut:Twelve or. Thitteen . years 
'growrh, If moderately-well ftor*d, will yield about 
Threefcore Cords ori koads of Wood, .each Cord 
or Load being Eight-Foat in length, Five Foot Six 
Inches" ii heigth, and Fhree Foot in thickneſs or 
length: of- the Billet cloſely laid together.; ſo that 
"one Acre'of good Wood-Land will yield yearly 
-abont Five Loads of Wood.more or leſs,agd: then we 
ſha!l find, *that '#bovt} Sixty Thouſand: 3 Acres of 
Land well planted with: Wood; will afford us. the 
quantity ' we' are now ſeeking, Theſe, parts. of 
Saſſex and Kent, which lie betwixt T unbyidge We 
and” Rye, which is :abovt. ! Thirty: miles ;in length, 


and of a bred:ih proportionable, are almoſt all 
Woods, 


Woods, Great part of Buckinghamſhire, of Oxford- 
ftre and Bavkſbire: abound: with. vaſt, Numbers. of 
Woods ;'/Thelike maybe faidalſo of .other places 


bordeting upen the-Roads ot:Zoxden, from. all which 
DY, 


places to' Zondow we have a moſt.eahe conveyance. by 
Water; as'well- upwards:by the 'Tide, as downwards 
by the Stream : For ſo it is, that the parts neareſt 


bordering on-the Thames and dedway are moſt pro- | 
ra 


diictive of Wood 3 or if there be occaſion for. 
Lahd-carriage; ſo +hard, 10 capacious and leyel are 
the Roads as areino where to be found in. aly,other 


&, 


rnd gr Sc 
*- "What quantity of Wood: this may amount. to. js 
hard-to-compute ;, but. without. all diſpute it. far 
exceeds the[Quantity requir'd.to. ſerve the occaſi- 
ons of London, eſpecially.if the Iron-works, thoſe 
pO Grorers of Wood, were made to keep their 
due diſtance; - But in-regard that London is not, the 
only mouth which is to be fed with this fiery food, 
there becing ſome Conſideration to - be, had to the 
Neceſſities and Occafions of the Neighbouring places, 
we muſt/be allow*'d: more. Ground . than what. is at 
this' day planted «with . Wood, and. this we ſhall not 
be long a ſeeking- for, if we ,conlider. of the, great 
number of. Heaths, waſte Grounds ,.and Commons, 
which lie every -way within Tweaty ar . Thirty 
Miles 'of- London. It .may , reaſonably be computed 
to be Fifteen or. Twenty Thouſand Acres, all. which 
at, preſent is'nqt worth Five Shilliags an Acre, be- 
ing ſtock'd only with raſcally Sheep and Geeſe. 

\ Let-os ſuppoſe then an AR of, Parliament to be 
Taig'd in fayour of -this, or ſome ſuch ,like Deſign, 
"(For withont the All-mightineſs of a Parliament no 
"Great and 'Publick Work. can , ever. come. to any 
"Maturity: -this Proje& then muſt be built, upon 
A ne Grounds, and Firſt, In: order. to: an Enclo- 
 fure-let all the Rights and- Privileges, of the Com- 
ar : | Z3 | _ moners, 
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-xedhers, "be. broypht-in/ar-ſach #Ratevy Purchoſt, 
as the Supreme Authority.of the Nationſhall think fit: 
For to deprive any onevf his Right and Privitedge 
without-diie Compenſation maQ@'is 'very unjuſt as 
doubtleſs *ris moſt Juſt ſo'rodo-when it ſhall redound 
toAHiepreajer Benefit of the Public,” without aty 


reſery?d by "more than ordinary 'Proviti 
ons,'to prevent temultuary Invaſions ofmoblingLe- 
velters, as Hkewiſe the dlandeſtine*Havocks to which 
ſuch Encloſares (eſpecially near ſo Populous a City) 
are very Obnoxions. ' To this end: and purpoſe 
*would be” convenient, that every  Gentleman'or 
Nobleman herein * concernd, over and abeve'the 
bſerviedr Labourers to be employ'd "in Planting 
Fencing, Defending, Dipping, Cutting,  Corditg; 
Coating and Carrying ſuch Wood as from tite 
to'time ſhonld” be upon” the premiſes; 1 ay it 
woulf! be very. Expedient, that-to every Thouſind 
Arres fo planted; there ſhould be a-Capital  Bay- 
BF or Ranger, whoſe buſineſs it ſhould be. conti- 
nvally to vifit the Woods under®his care,” and'to 
give an Account of what may occur tohis notice, 
Thirdly,'that there be a ſtandjng Court or Body of 
Men, — every three years by the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of the City; by the Stewards of 
Weſtininfter and Sonthwayk, and ſome others alſo by 
Parliament, to enquire into Frauds and Diſorders ; 
and to determine the Prizes of Wood' throughout 
the City ' with ' its' Penalties and  deperidencies; 
#nd'in a word to Inſpet and Regulate the whole 
**And as to. that particular Branch of 'Encloſing 
Commons, *twould certainly be 'a thing of the 
greateſt "Advantage" thar/ever covld be thonght &, 
ati that im reſpe& of, Firſt the Commoners vane 
NO OG EEE ts ate CRE elves 
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ſelves, for beſides the ready Summs of Money which 
{o/\many'Families would be enrich'd- with, propor- 
tionably” to their Stock and- Intereſt ' (which cer- 
tainly would turn to-a greater-profit than what is 
'reap'd from a waſte. and uncultivated Common) 
there ,will be a'-conftant proviſion likewiſe for: a 
great Number of: Poor Families who -are now rea- 
.dy.to ſteal or ſtarve,:having only their bare naked 
Paſture to feed'upon, where.: they are expoſed all 
the: Winter lang to pinching Winds and Hunger, 
Every Hundred Acres fo Planted as is here defign'd, 
' will yery- well” Employ.and Maintain Four Families 
forever, when ſuch Woods ſhall be capable of 
Cutting ; and inthe raiſing of them, there will be 
continual Employment in Planting, and in making 
and repairing of Hedges, - &'e. fo that the poorer 
ſort of People will be#double gainers by the Bar= 
ain. ; 
; Next for the Purchaſers, *tis as certain too, that 
their profit will be very Conſiderable: For the 
. Ground which before was nqt- worth a Noble an 
Acre, being Planted as *tis here Projected, will 
,yeild near upon Thirty Shillings an Acre for ever, 
And in the laſt place, the Public will reap Bene- 
fit by ſuch Improvements not only -in reſpe& of 
that more copious ſupply which will be tranſmit- 


ted daily to the City, but in reſpe& alſo of that - 


Proviſion which may be made for Timber, eſpect- 
ally in the Skirts or Outſides of ſuch Plantations: 
For the Governrfient ought to have a proſpe&t to 
future Ages ; and to have Timber growing: ſo near 
to our Naval Magazines would be a Thing of 
Ineſtimable Advantage ; the want and decay where- 
of is that, which we ſhall every day be more ſen- 
ſible: of than otter. Laſtly, *tis for the Intereſt 
of . the Common- Wealth, that Lands ſhould . be 
improy'd ig Qrder to make the Public Burthen 

| 4 More 
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raove-caſic: Fbr Ground of Thirty Shillings ag 
Acre can bear ;/Taxes' more eaſily than that of-:ſe.. 
Ven -Or right :Shilliags an Acre; And thiSreafon 
will-ever hold good, , when the Dammage' which. 
| ſame':may receive, 1s . inconliderable in reſpe& of 
the Advantage zeap d by others, and eſpecially by 
the Publick. 4 d; 486-76 by lang 
© What may. be objefted againft this Projeft of En 
cloſures is, firſt, I bat,.by this. means there will be 
a_greater ſhelter for Thieves, and Robbers with 
which ſuch Places are.bur too much inieſted. * T9 
this the Anſwer -is cafie, as to Robbers on the High- 
way, or the Bilbo-Blades, breaking upon the Wheel 
| will be an undoubted Remedy, of which.I have al- 
ready ſpoken. - Pardon likewiſe, and a Reward to 
ſuch- Robbers who ſhall diſcgver their Fellows, will 

be a good prevention of their. Confederacy,” and 

create a Jealouſic amongſt them, or fear of one ano- 

ther. | This was prattis'd with very good Succeſs 

by Sextus Quintus, who clear'd all the Eccleſiaſtick 

State of Banditi or Proſcripts, by promiſing indem- 
nity to every Bandit who ſhould bring the Head of 
his fellow : whereupon they fell to-cutting of one 
another's. Throats, each Jlabouring to prevent his 
- Companion 'from making the firſt Experiment upon 
himſelf; and fo notdaring to truſt one another, the 
' Gang. was ſoon Wroken, for ſingly they were not 
. dangerous. As for petty Rogues, there is-no great 
fear of 'them jn the preſeat Caſe. «Mutton- Mongers 
would have little Employments, the Commons he- 
ing unprovided with that Commodity, and for 
ether pilfering GChapmen there will be then | no 
more cauſe of fear than now, rather leſs; there 
being a full Employment for the-poorer ſort, and 
the Overſeers of the Woods ,will be very uſeful 
alſo to obſerve the Diſorders of thoſe under their 
4 | ——_ 
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je&ion; may, be made from the noj- 
Tan Cole-Pits, which we 
be continually employ'd for the 


W 


q © But for the fame reaſon 
here myſt be 00s JAE OL Brick made: For theſe 


' Beſides, 


Charboning: of Cole is a thing which will not 
happen abqveonce in Twelve or Thirteen Years, 
ſo. that the igconvenience may. eaſily be born with, 
and is incomparably_Jefs- than the continual ſtink 
of the Sea-Coal Fires, which are ſo great an An- 


noyance to the Court, to the Nobility and Gentry 


+and in a word, to the moſt Conſiderable part o 
the Kingdom, whether we conlider their Number 


or Quality. 
Thoſe w 


ho follow the Chaſe might poſſibly re- 


ceive ſome prejudice as to freedom' of Riding by 
ſuch - Encloſures :. But on the other hand they 


-wonld reap a 
vation of the Game : 


der, Or 


greater Advantage from the preſer- 


For ſuch Woods would 
ever be. well furniſhed, . and the Countries neigh- 
bouring, upon Lordor, is generally ſo open, and the 
Fields fo large, tbat there is liberty enough for 
the Chaſe, without any inconveniency to the Ri- 
to the Husbandman ; but theſe are trivial 
Conſiderations, not worth our inſiſting on. 

' Let us then haſten forwards and conſider, whe- 
ther the Profit and Advantage ariſing to the Nati- 
on in general, and to London in particular, by 
burning, of Wood, be greater than the Dammage 
they may. ſuſtain by the diſ-vſage or po 
If we conſider the' Queſtion with an eye to the 
Publick, it will be told us by the Coal-Merchants, 
that in the Fleers where ſuch Proviſions are brought, 
there are. a great number of Boys and Seamen bred, 
who are ſo uſeful'to ns cither for War or Traffick ; 


alſo, *that oge Chaldron of Coal will yield as much 


Hear 
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Heat as four Loads of Wood.; and that. were it 


not.-for Coal the, poorer- ſort of. Loudon would 
eriſh. Likewiſe, that the, uſe .of Coal.is the pre- 


Eryation of. Wood, and conſequently of Timber: 
for: where great Work are, cutz.. many; thrifty 
\ Trees, which in time would prove. excellent Tim- 
. As touching the breeding of Seamen by the Coal- 
Voyages, tis: certain that ſome advantage-.doth 
2ccrne to the Nation by that -means; and certain 
*tis too,.. that would we' *PPIY our ſelves 'to the 
Fiſhing-Trade, we might. be furgiſht -with many 
more Seamen_ than thoſe ' who ply betwixt News 
caſtle and  Lordon.z as *tis certain alſo, that the* 
thing would bring us. in more Profit than 
any other Undertaking .whatſoever. . Bur fo it is, 
that we are contented to let our Neighbours. Fiſh 
_um us (for the Net cannot well be avoided whilſt 
the Waters are troubled) and then make them rich 
at our own Expence,” by buying our own Fiſh of 
them, at fuch Rates as-they fhall be pleaſed to ut- 
ter them : Which Point would deſerve: a little to 
be inſiſted on, were it not that the Manifold and 
Signal Bleſſings we have otherwiſe receiv'd of 
them,. would lay us open to palpable Ingratitude, 
ſhould we once offer to conteſt it with ſuch gene- 
rous, faithful and conſtant Friegds, whoſe Benefits 
verily ought never to be forgotten. And yet, | 
fear, though we ſhould apply our ſelves to Fiſh- 
ing, we ſhould not be very ſucceſsful at it, unleſs 
we could imjtate them in their Induſtry, Parſi- 
mony, and their great Care and Diligence in 
Coring and Qrdering ſuch Fiſh: For theſe are 
the. Three Principal Points which they have re- 
gard to who follow this Tradez which ſuch will 


Þ 


ahd at Eaſe. 


. never be good at, who love to live in full Paſture | 
as 


"—_— ew cc. Aa «6 a eta  *® 


- Bit what will become of this Salt-Water ObjeQi- 
on; if we ſuppoſe (as realiy we may without much 
ayenorey. that were. Wood the Statutable and 
5 taple' Fuel of Lowdor, many Ships would . be em- 


yd in bringing Char-Coal by. Sea from other 


parts of -England, as Hampſhire, ©'c. where ſuch 
Proviſion might well be ſpared: But to come ta - 
onr-Coliliers ;- Be it as jt will be, were London alone ' 


allow'd or oblig'd to make- uſe of Wood-Fuel, 

there would be a vaſt utterance of Sea=Coal along 
the Thames, and in all the Villages adjacent to 
Londoy. And whereas Commodities' which come 
by: Sea are ſubje& tro Diſappointments, ſo intime of 
War, ſhould the Coal-Fleer be taken or obſtructed, 
what then would become of Londen ? Bnt Wood 
- being a Native of the Neighbourhood, could never 
fall a Prey to Pyrates, or be ſubje& to Naval At- 
tempts; and look' what Proviſions may be made one 
Year, will continne the ſame in all others ſucceed- 
ing, If the fame quantity of Ground be yearly cut ; 


For Wood' is not like other ProduRts of the Earth, . 
as Graſs, Corn, &c. which by immoderate Rains; | 


or exceſſive Heats, or by many other Accidents, 
may become ſcarce and dear; but look what Profit 
a Coppice yields at one Filler, twill yield the like 
at another, if of tHe ſame Growth, and duly pre- 
ſerv'd; fo that our Computation being once adja- 
ſted, we ſhall rarely be to ſeek for new Supphies, 
nor be unprovided. 

- "But admitting. that the New-Caſtle Colliers might 
ſuffer ſomething by rhe diſvſage of their Coal in 
London, if it ſhall appear that the whole City, and 
in effe& the whole Kingdom of which that City is 
an Abridgement, ſhall ſuffer 1gfinitely more by the 
Uſe of it. I cannat ſee, what Reaſon there can be 
to perſwade ſo great a number of Men to a Conti- 
nvance of that which I5 ſo injurious to their own 
Con- 
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cerns and Intereſt, only to be-thoug -alcicka- 
CS Neetcato ſme few others,”-who'Jhall there- 
y pet Eftates: Juſt: as: reaſonable,: as if 1. ſhould. 
fideavour £0 perſwade the Citizens of London to. 
pull up "their Broad Paving with which their Streets 
are Ns ark 4' and which are fo commodiousto all Per- 
ſons; becauſe *twould be! for the--Intereſt of. Shoge-, 
rhkkers and Taylors,-that Men ſhould wear out their. 
. Gloaths and Shooes By trudging vp and-down inthe 
Dirt, __ otherwiſeto-ride in Coaches; which tho? 
fy Expenfive to'him, who goes-up and down. the. 
2 has Be on his Occaſions, would nevertheleſs be 
very" commodious--and. ptoficable x to- Loch -rwabere 
h4 to the HarkneyzMerchants: ': | > 

That the burning of Sea-Coal may: happen to: be 
the Preſervation of Wood. is in -fome- Senſe very 
True; but *tis as true t00; that the / burning; of 
Wood would be a greater Encreaſe' of Wood; and 
conſequently of Timber, becauſe-it would encou- 
a&e Men to convert their barren Grounds ito 
Vood-Plantations, whereas where. Wood-Fuel. is 
neglefed or ſupplanted by that» of Coals, Men are 
eafrly tempred to quit the Preſervation of their. 
Woods; and convert their Ground- to + Tillage, in 
es to' find more” Advantage; ſo that if Wood 
were made the Fuel of London, 1 *doubt not but. that 
would” be thereby invited to convert their 

Ars le 'into Woods as a Thing of much more Pro- 
fit - For being once Planted, they are preſerv'd with 
tittle Labour and Charge, and yield a certain /con- 
ant Revenue without hazard: For Crops of Wood 
with a little Care, as 1 ſaid before, will ' never fail; 
and being arr ivd-to ſome Growth, a Yeat or Two's 
forbearance -will excedingly advance the Encreaſe. 
And'25s tis true likewiſe, that -one Chaldron of Caal 
wilt yield more heat than Three- or Four Loads 


of Wood, fo 11S as true too, that the. Danimage 
ſultain'd 
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Fate, in a Houſe in London, of any Figure or 
rade, by the ſmutty ſmoak of the,Coal, '1S briphs 
to'the extraordinary Charge ſuch. ; Aa Houſe If Wok | 
under. wereit obliged only to miake uſe 'of Wi 
ar-coal.” 

"Fo reſpect of the Poor, Sea-Coal mult be confeſs F 
to'be'a very -cormmodious Fuel, "Roeuaſe cheap; fo 
bbly- might Tuif' and ' Cow- but Ade 
it not for that Thick Cloud 'o f Sea-Coal-Hmoke 
which” coyers: the City in the Wiarer-time, i 
deprives it of the Benefit of the' Sun,-L dogbt not 
but there ' would be leſs occaſion for Fire than n por 

there is; that thePoor in - Lovdgr might Tabfifh -ag 
well as the Lo  oner Cities "of England, 'by 'the 
Benefit 'on Wood, mere the Price thereof fixr 
to 4 juſt. ks wble Rule. © 
© Paris doub a -1S More Popuſous than London 
20d, has'as © nany Poor, the Winters likewiſe are 
enough, tho. not ſo lon as with us: , Net- 
ther. have they their Woad in ary Quantities! grow- 
ing near it, nor Tach a River, as the Thames to 
float it ; and yet ſuch is their- Octconomy ih" this 
articular, that there is no want; tor do theit Por 
Narge in Winter. With us however, and incaſeof. a 
Seaſbn more ſeyerethan ordinary, 'twould be a Chis 
rity becoming theWealthand Greatneſs of ſuch'a City 
as London, to give Four. or Five. Thouſand Chal- 
dren of. Sea-Coat to be diſtributed amongſt the 
Paorer Families, which at the” SIOPortion of hatfz 
Chaldron'to a Family, wovld ſupply the Indigence 
of Twenty or Thirty Thouſand Br People, wirtt- 
one any conſiderable annoyance to the City. 
Something may be objefed againſt the; Uſe of 
Wood, as being more cumberſome. than Sea-C -— 
which lies cloſe 1n-the bottom 'of 'a Cellar, an 
1 no danger of Fire, whereas Wood muft have” 


Ereit deal of Room to ly within"Doors, and witi- 
out 


as Coe a 
e Evi ave? "bs "this 
ek wig ted to ſerve. onr Th 


y tic Ne: we are for to” 
4 | err this ? 4 


ee _ 
we ſee it done. I 


ia ag 1s, PIER we agg 
is City very very. Ree x to he "Ml fortune of Fire 
reaſon of the-great Quantity of gs uſed in BIgie / 
Partitions, Waigſcot, &c. which fort of Wood,” "vv 


reaſon of its Roliny Nature, ts moſt apt to take 
ire, 
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Aces and the Hearths and Chimneys ia the new Build- 
ings a are. made ſo little, andthe Waiaſk bot coming ſo. 
"near; Les is much to Wir ed that way ; whereas 
Coal-vres, 15 ying.in 4 Box. or Grate, are not. apt'to 
fall upen the FiSors, or if they do, the Einders dic 
PEE 
muſt conch as many Chimneys are now made, 
zht'to be more than ordinary care t0. = 
Eg | iſchief ; : However, there is hardly.any 
ſo little "but will contain: a moderate. Loarity 
Fo "coal with. foine ſhort Billets, all which may 
cont y iy i in Frames.or Grates, as" may -eabily - 


ol = On the ow Der 


Micatioh., of jo Matter. But wn 199 4m ig- 
he. refience "there may, be upon this ſcore, *tis no 
way comparableto the Advantages which Will ariſe 
on the ofher hand, as is' moſt evident to the j impar- 
tial Reader from the foregoing Diſcourſes, l 

*For whilſt Sea-Coalis burnt in ſo great a quantity, 
it is at preſent, Shop-keepers muſt expett to. have / 
their Wares tarniſh'd and fullied, which muſt needs 
debaſe the Price, let them do the beſt they can. The 
Citizeas.- and. Gentlemen muſt have their rich Furni» 
rure. ſmytred and calted, and: . their cloſer Rooms - 
ſtinking 4nd ſmoxy. Th Ir Wearing-Apparel likes 

wiſe muſt be fubjec to the {ame Fate, aud every 
ming g miſt loſe irs Luftre, . The Skinz and. Com- 
plex1ons, "eſpecially of the fairer Sex, will ſtand in 
| conſtant. need of artificial helps, which in time 
briggs” Nature under inconceivable Decays' and .De- 
formity, The Buildings, whether pyblick or pri- 
Yate, muſt run the Yke, DetBoy, vhillt their Streets * 


- are 


ſelf perpetually plag'® with Coal-Duſt and Rub- 
biſh.. The lot abitoate-muſt be contented frequent- 
1y to wdnt the Sun for many Days together, and 
eſpecially in a Seaſon when its Beams -would:be moſt 
welcome, as alſo to have their Bodies fild / with 
Coughs and Rheums,; till they fall under. Gonſump- 
'tions.. All the innocent Contents which the Mind 
can take from fair Proſpets, whether of Baildings, 
or of the Country, are loſt in theſe Clouds: All 
the Beauties and Verdure of Gardens, -are blackened 
ty 36S, Joty Air ; ans wry ap 'S Near 
the City being continually ſubjeX to black, ſtinking 
| Dirt of Dutt. and from this ſtinking and ſmoaky Air 
it is probably, that young Infants are bardly to be 
' bred up. in London - For their new-born Bodies, like 
* render Plants, or Bloſſoris, are ſoon blaſted. by the 
.: Sulphnreous Exhalation. . WL CNT es RT 
 . In a word, *tis impoſſible for any Man to live 
ſweet ang clean, to appear polite ard well-adjult- 
fed amidft fo many inevitable inconveniencies, with- 


* out a vaſt Expence, which whilſt ſome of more ain- 
A " ple Fortynes may bear with; Others (and they tqo 
many) of ſtraiter Circumſtances, no leſs ambitious to 
- make 2 Figure in the World, according to their Birth 
' and Quality, fall into Ruine by living beyond them- 
© ſelves, that they may live in the Compatty of thoſe of 
* their own Degree and Rank. And itmay. be worth 
” a tranſient Thought poſſibly, that as Wood-fire does 
' totally extinguiſh (as 1 may ſay). all the foregoing 


" whilſt"Coaf-Cinders ſerve only to choak uy. all the 


' Avetives ofthe City ; fo-that a Forei ot aw to 
* London, 611d think ir to be regularly fortified and 
" flank'd vih Bulwarks or Ramparts 0tAlhes ;; or E 

_ © fancy perhaps. theſe Mountains of Rubbiſh to be the 
**Remains-of the laft dreadfvl Conflagration. 


Some 


are continually dirty.and-ſtinking, and the Town it 


©-Mifchieſs; ſo the very Aſhes of it will be a yery con- | 
: fiderable. Profit, and uſeful upon ſeveral. accounts, - 


{ p w $ , 
Aﬀhes ; or elſe 
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Some hictle Scruple may be made againſt the Uſe 
of Wood-fires, from that Provifionary Act for the 
Rebuilding of PaxPs, laying-a Tax or Tribute on 
. Sea-Coal for the Carrying on and Finiſhing thar- 
Great Deſign. © But this 1s as ſoon folv'd as thought 
. on: For this Proje&t of Wood-fires, ſuppoſing it 
were to be put in execution, could not ſignifie any 
| thing, under Four or five and twenty Years ; for fo 
long it will be before'a new-planted Wood will be 
fit ro Fell; before,which time, it may be hopd, that, 
AdmirableFabrick may arrive to is Conſummation, 
or ſippoling it ſhould conrinue longer in building, I 
can ſee no Reaſon why the ſame Burden or Tax may 
not be lay'd upon Wood for forme ſhort time. 

When I firſt gave my Fancy the Liberty of ran- 
ging upon this Subje, 1 covld not imagine with my 
ſelf «hat ir would have any other Effe&t than:to amuſe 
the Reader,by giving him ſome Diverſion from what 
before he might be cloy'd with,as poſſibly by this time 
he is with that which I am now writing of ; For it 
cannot be thovght that an Efſay of this nature, co- 
ming from ſo mean a hand, ſhould meet with a very 
favourable Reception, eſpecially where the Buſineſs 
is of that intricate nature, as will- open a Breach to 
divers Conteſts, and give Offence to ſome whoſe In- 
tereſt lies another way ; tho* peradventure it may 
appear agreeable to others. However, I dare be 
bold to ſay, that were the Matter ſeriouſly weigh'd 
by thoſe of Judgment and Power, as they would 
eaſily be inclin'd to think favourably of this Expe- 
dent, upon Conſiderations ſuggeſted from their own 
Private and Prevailing Reaſons; ſo their Authority, 
_ and the Figure which they bear in the Government, 

would enable them to par this Projett upon the Tri- 
al, by ſurmounting all the Diſhculties, which mighr * 
make head againſt it : For a Bulineſs of this nature, 
after” the Courſe of Four or, five and twenty Years, 
(as I have already ſaid) would come to the Birth ; 
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as in truth all Great and Profitable Deſigns whatfo- 
ever are the I{ſnes\ of - Time, :and\ Things of greateſt 
Marariry and Duration: are longeſt in their Conceſ- 
10n. | ot | 
-* But ſuppoſe we, after all, that it ſhould be found 
by Experience, - that Sea-Coal in the preſent. Caſe 
ſhould be more Advantageots 'than- Wood-Fuel, 
and that Wood-Fuel thereupoa ſhould be rejeQgd, 
the Gentlemen notwithſtanding 'who had undertaken 
to plant the Waſt-Grounds and .Heaths in the Neigh- 
'bourhood of Loxdor, would- ſtill-be great Gainers, 
their Ground being rendred of Thrice or Four times 
more Valve than it was. at before ; which would be 
a good Return for their Money. | Likewiſe the Kinp- 
dom in Genera) would have the Advantage, in, ha- 
" ving ſuch Nurſeries for Timber, and ſo commodions 
for uſe. , So. that no. Damage could accrue by the 
Attempt, - but there would be great Certainty x, Ad- 
vantage, in many reſpects, tho? it ſhould fail in the 
Main:Deſign, which in all Projeas whatſover 1s a 
very ratfonal and ſufficient Ground for Trial. 
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